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tween its covers because there’s more “learnin’”’ in it than in all the training regulations on 


tactics put together. 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 
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In the Dark 


By Lu: TENANT C, T. LANHAM 
Infantry, D.O.L. 


August g, 1914, the French 87th Brigade was 
rdered to occupy a six kilometer front extending 
from Petit Failly to St. Laurent (both inclusive). 

The 3rd Division prolonged the line to the northwest, 
the 7th Brigz ade to the southeast. These units formed part 
of the c don of covering forces which stretched from Bel- 

sium to Switzerland. Behind this thin line the French 
mobilization, now on its eighth day, was being rushed to 

completion and the great strategic concentrations were 
Jowly taking shape. The gigantic Battle of the Frontiers 
was still thirteen days away. So far there had been noth- 
ng but the clash of small reconnaissance groups which 
rumot promptly enlarged to bloody annihilations on a 
large scale for one side or the other. 

Ind eed the 87th Brigade had found this a most pleasant 
war. The food was excellent, the wine plentiful, and a 
man had time for far more sleep than on those back- 
breaking fall maneuvers. Even the morale of the brigade 
commander had gone rocketing skyward. His beloved 
brigade, which had been scattered all over the country- 
side for the past week, had now been returned to his 
command, He counted them over fondly . . . the 120th 
Infantry Regiment consisting of three four-company bat- 
talions of stout-hearted ‘‘fantassins”; two battalions of that 
de luxe infantry known as 5 a Pied,” each com- 
prising Six rifle companies and a section of machine guns; 
finally, and happiest fact of all, three batteries of the 
great 75's had been assigned him. General Cordonnier 
was both ready and eager to fling himself and his brigade 
against the Germans. 

Not even when his 18th Chasseur Battalion was ap- 
propriated as division reserve and sent to Peuvillers did 
his morale fall. He made his dispositions with complete 
confidence in their tactical soundness. He knew this 
terrain with his eyes shut. In the last maneuver before 
the war his brigade had had this very sector to defend. 
Luck was with him! 

The 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 120th Infantry would 
defend the eastern edge of the woods, the 1st Battalion on 
the north. They would send out advance posts to hold 
the crossings of the Othain River. The artillery battalion 
would go into position on the extreme left of the sector 
near hill 270. From here it could enfilade almost the en- 
tre front, moreover the Marville-Delut road afforded 
in excellent and easy route of withdrawal if the occasion 
rose. The 3rd Battalion of the 120th Infantry and the 
gth Chasseur Battalion would remain in Delut. The 
division commander had directed General Cordonnier to 

*The 


part of 
lonnier’s 


uuthor makes grateful acknowledgement for the larger 
he historical backeround of this problem to General Cor- 
n excellent book, Une Brigade Au Feu (Charles-La Vau- 
elle, Paris, France, Publisher) and Lieutenant Colonel Pugens’ 
tne battle narrative, “Mangiennes,” appearing in the April, 1934, 


mber of La Rewue d’Infanterie. 


An Historical Map Problem 


hold the latter battalion at Delut in brigade reserve and 
not to move it except for the gravest reasons. 

One thing worried the commander of the 87th Brigade 

- the ever-present question of communications. The 
same problem had worried him on maneuvers. There was 
not enough wire in the brigade, or anywhere else for that 
matter, to tie in with his neighbors on the right and left. 
Indeed there was barely enough to reach from the com- 
mand post of the brigade at Delut to the command post 
of the 120th Infantry located near the intersection of the 
Dombras-Grand Failly road with the Marville-St. Laurent 
road. No wire communication existed between the di- 
vision and the brigade. It was a bad proposition all the 

way round and apparently no means of circumventing it 
occurred to General Cordonnier at this time. Thisesen 
days later the vital importance of this lack of wire was to 
be brought home to the French Armies in an 
gettable lesson. 

The gth passed pei acefully. The roth broke quietly. 
In Delut those men not on detail amused themselves one 
way or another. At 7:20 A.M. the telephone jangled. It 
was the colonel of the 120th. He had a nice piece of news. 
About an hour earlier a German cavalry squadron had 
been seen moving toward St. Laurent. A small advance 
post located some hundreds of meters from the edge of 
town fancied itself in the path of this squadron, and not 


unfor- 


knowing what to do had abandoned its exposed position 
without firing a shot and raced back to its platoon which 
occupied the outskirts of St. Laurent. The German cavalry 
seeing this small post take to its heels had promptly 


detached a platoon and sent it charging after them. The 
French platoon on the edge of town h ad held its fire until 
the Germans were almost at point blank range and had 
then cut loose with a deadly volley. More than half of 
the German dragoons in this platoon were mowed down. 
The remainder wheeled about and fled. The day had 
started well! 

After this heartening piece of news nothing occurred 
until 10:00 A.M. At davt this time an intermittent can- 
nonade began somewhere off to the southeast. The brigade 
commander called the 120th Infantry and asked if they 
had any information about this firing. No, nothing had 
come in, but from their position it sounded as if the can- 
nonade was coming from the Warthemont Wood and they 
believed that it was probably directed on Mangiennes. 

A little later General Cordonnier received a message 
from the 3rd Division (on his left) that a cavalry detac h- 
ment on reconnaissance had been surprised by machine 
gun fire near Flabeuville. During course of the morn 
ing refugees began to straggle in from the frontier. 
They were closely questioned. They stated that the Ger- 
mans were in force near L onguyon. Fitting these various 
bits of information together, General Cordonnier saw that 
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was to his front, to his left, and to his right. 
It appeared highly probable that the 87th would see battle 
enjoined before nightfall. 

St ver, with the exception of an occasional Uhlan 
ving in the distance, there was no further indi- 
the enemy during the morning. Even the 
srowling cannon on the nght had eventually dozed off. 
The ten companies at Delut ate their noonday meal and 


wander d off to their billets to sleep. Delut appeared 


the enc 


patrol n i 


cation of 


deserted 
"The hands of the village clock crawled toward one. 
Suddenly the sleepy afternoon quiet was shattered by a 
terrific cannonade! The roar reverberated up the valley 
of the Loison. Even the unaccustomed ear of the untried 
soldier could tell that a furious artillery duel was in 
progress somewhere to the southeast, probably near 
Mangiennes. The soldiers poured out of their billets. 
The very air at Delut became electric with tension. 

What was going on at Mangiennes? The brigade com- 
mander called the 120th Infantry. Lieutenant Colonel 
Mangin answered the phone. No, he had no idea what 
was happening down there in the sector of the 7th Bri- 
gade. His own advance posts had not reported any enemy 
activity to the front. Yes, he could hear the firing all right. 
He could hear cannon, machine guns and rifles. Ie all 
seemed to be coming from down there on the right and 
somewhat to his rear. No, he had nothing else to add. 
The phone clicked with a note of finality. And the gen- 
eral commanding the 87th Brigade was left face to face 
with his first me combat decision. 

What to do? If he only knew what was happening to 
his neighbor on the right his problem would be half 
solved. But no communication existed in that quarter. 
Send an automobile? But he had none and there was none 
to commandeer. Send a mounted courier? Too long to 
go and return. What to do then? 

Let’s see. What was his mission? To cover the front 
from Petit Failly to St. Laurent, both inclusive. A purely 
defensive mission . . . a clearly defined sector. No, that 
did not seem to help him in his dilemma. 

Well he would look at it another way. Suppose the 
Germans ploughed through the 7th Brigade. How would 
that effect the 87th? He glanced at his map. A break 
through the 7th Brigade meant that the valley of the 
leieah would be open to the enemy, the line of retreat 
of the 120th Infantry seriously thre: atened, and the flank 
and rear of the 87th wide open. 

Was this his problem anyway? The division com- 
mand post was in Peuvillers. They had his 18th Chasseur 
Battalion in reserve there. Why shouldn’t they handle 
this if handling it needed. But ‘then one battalion, even 
of de luxe troops, was not a very big reserve. It might be 
dangerous for the division to commit it so early in the 
game. 

Well there was another point of view. The division 
commander had told him not to use his gth Chasseur 
Battalion (brigade reserve) except for the gravest reasons. 
Were there grave reasons now? The 7th Brigade had not 
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called for help. If they were in a bad jam they would cer- 
tainly send someone post haste. Yes, but how lon 

would it take a messenger to get to Delut? And how 
long would it take to get troops from Delut down toward 
Mangiennes? By that time it might be too late. 

Then, too, there was always the chance that this might 
be merely a German ruse, a feint to pull him out of his 
sector, and once he was out to smash through his front 
before he could countermarch. 

What to do? The general glanced at his watch. A half 
hour gone already! a the streets of Delut he could see 
the ten companies all lined up, rifles grasped, equipment 
ready to be slung, waiting for his orders. The furious 
cannonade in the direction ‘a Mangiennes continued un- 
abated. Whatever was to be done must be done quickly. 


First REQUIREMENT 


You are in command of the 87th Infantry Brigade. 
Whar decision would you make ‘i this time? What 
orders would you issue and what action would you take? 
(The reader is cordially invited to stop at this point, 
gather unto him a pencil and paper, and jot down his 
solution. He will not be graded. He will not be given 
any approved solution. He will merely have the sport of 
comparing his thought with that of General Cordonnier. 
Following each requirement he will find the historical 
solution. In each case this is followed by a brief analvsis 
by the author. ) 


Historica SOLUTION AND DiscussiON 


General Cordonnier decided to start part of his force 
marching on the sound of the cannon at once. Mean- 
while, vs would personally determine the state of affairs 
existing on his own left front. His subsequent action 
would be dictated by (1) the situation confronting his 
troops in the left half of his sector and (2) the situation 
in which he found his neighbor, the 7th Brigade, and the 
opportunities that that situation presented. 

Having arrived at this decision General Cordonnier 
issued his order. Two companies of the gth Chasseur 
Battalion would immediately march on Dombras. The 
11th and 12th Companies, 3rd Battalion, 120th Infantry, 
would move via the Delut-Dombras-Grand Failly road 
to the point where that road emerges from the forest. 
The gth and roth Companies, 3rd Battalion, utilizing the 
Delut-Marville road, would march to the vicinity of the 
northeast corner of the Bois de Marville. Each of these 
detachments would receive further orders en route or at 
their march objectives. The four remaining companies 
(of the gth Chasseur Battalion) would remain in Delut 
and establish a courier service with the command posts of 
the 120th Infantry, the 7th Brigade, and the 2nd Bat- 
talion, 42nd Field Artillery. 

As soon as he had issued these orders, General Cor- 
donnier mounted his horse and moved off at the gallop 
to determine the state of affairs on his left front. 

At this point let us momentarily break the thread of 
the narrative in order to examine this decision in more 
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detail. Perhaps the first thing chat strikes the mind is the 
fact that under pressure of time and circumstance General 
Cordonnier almost instinctively arrived at the only pos- 
sible solution to his communication problem . the 
establishment of a courier service. Had this expedient 
been adopted and tested on the gth, or even on the morn- 
ing of the roth, it is likely that much of his hazardous 
groping and obvious uncertainty would have been 
avoided. It is evident that the reconnaissance of the left 
half of the sector would have been unnecessary and it is 
equally evident that the 7th Brigade would have utilized 
this service to apprise its neighbor of the situation. Com- 
munication bas always been important; in modern warfare 
it is vital. 

The brigade commander’s decision to intervene . 
to execute the classic march to the sound of the cannon 

. ts understandable. His orders to carry out that de- 
cision, however, are not immediately apparent. He ex- 
plains this preliminary disposition by stating that he 
wished to get those forces that he felt he could safely spare 
moving toward the more likely points of the hostile at- 
tack at once. He believed that ¥ say of these units en- 
countered an enemy attack they would be able to hold 
until he could reinforce them. Actually, it appears that 
this initial disposition had a dual purpose in view. The 
two Chasseur companies ordered to Dombras were in an 
excellent position to block the most serious threat that 
could materialize, i.e., a hostile penetration of the 7th 
Brigade followed by a drive up the valley of the Loison 
which would take the 87th Brigade in flank and rear. On 
the other hand, the 11th and 12th Companies sent to the 
eastern edge of the wood were close enough to lend a hand 
at Dombras if needed, could support the thinly held line 
of the 2nd Battalion if the attack on the 7th Brigade over- 
lapped into the sector of the 87th, and finally were avail- 
able for a thrust at the flank and rear of the enemy attack- 
ing the 7th Brigade if the opportunity presented itself. 
We can only hazard a guess at the purpose of the two 
companies en route to the extreme left of the sector. It 
must be remembered that General Cordonnier had had no 
information from this part of his front for a long while. 
It might be that he contemplated using these two com- 
panies as an immediate reserve to the 1st Battalion if the 
situation warranted it or even as protection to his artillery 
battalion. 

Regardless of our conjectures and regardless of the 
ay or unsoundness of General Cordonnier’s dis- 
positions to meet this hypothetical situation, the bald fact 
remains that, owing largely to a complete lack of com- 
munications, this brigade was now scattered to the four 
winds and control had become extremely difficult. 


SiruATION CONTINUED 


Near the northernmost edge of the woods General Cor- 
donnier found the battalion commander who was charged 
with the defense of the left half of the sector. This of- 
ficer assured the general that complete calm reigned to 
his front. Not even a Uhlan patrol had been seen for a 
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long while. The brigade commander then lo. 


ated | 
artillery commander near hill 270. This officer, who a 
in contact with the artillery commander of the 2rd Div. 
sion, stated that there was absolutely no indication of th, 
enemy to his front and that the 3rd Division reported th. 


same thing. General Cordonnier’s own observa; 


ON COp- 
firmed the reports of these two officers. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT 
Actions and orders, if any, of the brigade commande 
at this ume. (No hunching, kind reader! Jot down yoy, 
own solution before looking at General Cordonnier’s. [y, 
a great game. Try it.) 


Historica SOLUTION AND Discussion 


General Cordonnier decided that he would strip his 
front, which was neither attacked nor threatened, and 
fling every man he could reasonably spare into the batt 
raging on his right. He at once modified and supple. 
mented his original orders. He dispatched a messenger to 
the commanding officer of the gth Chasseur Battalion x 
Delut directing that officer to move his entire battalion to 
Domibras, instead of two companies as previously ordered 
Two batteries of field artillery were moving out to join 
lum and would be placed at his disposal. The courier 
service would be discontinued on receipt of this message 
The battalion would take up a position of readiness at 
Dombras and await further orders. 

He then directed his artillery commander to move out 
with two batteries via the Marville-Delut road and join 
the gth Chasseur Battalion at Dombras. The Genera 
himself, would dispose of the remaining battery as he saw 
fit. 

By this time the gth and roth Companies had reached 
the northeast corner of the wood. General Cordonnier at 
once contacted these two companies and ordered them to 
move along the eastern edge of the forest to the point 
where the Dombras-Grand Failly road emerges. Further 
orders would reach them there. 

Having issued these orders the brigadier informed the 
artillery commander of the 3rd Division of his action and 
asked him to keep an eye on his front and lend a hand to 
the defenders of Petit Failly if necessary. He then dis 

atched a message to his own division commander :t 
Peuvillers detailing his entire action. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of General Cordon- 
nier’s actions thus far, let us cast one more problem that 
confronted him at this time into a third requirement. |t 
will be remembered that one battery of field artillery stil 
remains in its original position. It is now 3:00 p.m. The 
thunder of the battle on the right continues undiminished 


Tuirp REQUIREMENT 


What disposition should the general make of this las 
battery? Where should he, himself, go? (Nore: Sinc 
the accompanying sketch is more or less schematic the 
reader is offered this information of the possible north- 
south routes in the sector. The Marville-Delut-Dombras 
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xcellent condition and is shielded from hostile 

by the woods to the east. The terrain along 

edge of the woods (the route of march of the 

ch “companies) is defiladed from hostile ob- 

ast of the Othain by a relatively prominent 

¢ which runs the Marville-Sc. Laurent road. 

ind along the edge of the woods is soft and in 

ces marshy. The third north-south route is the 

Marville-St. Laurent road. As pointed out 

rv this road, in general, runs along a mdge line and 

movement on it can be readily picked up by any enemy 
to the east. ) 


HisroricAL SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT AND 
DiscussION OF SECOND AND THIRD 
REQUIREMENTS 


General Cordonnier decided to lead this battery per- 
sonally to the cross roads near the command post of the 
y2oth Infantry. He elected the Marville-St. Laurent road 
as his itinerary. 

Let us now seek the reasons behind these various orders 
and actions of the leader of this 87th Brigade. First the 
dispatch of the entire Chasseur battalion to that potential 
danger point at Dombras was dictated by the fact that 
there was no indication of enemy activity to his own 
front. General Cordonnier was not yet prepared to give 
this battalion a specific combat mission because he was 
still in the dark so far as the 7th Brigade was concerned. 
But, in his own words, he contemplated one of the fol- 


lowing tasks for it, depending | always on the situation he 


aah 3 in that locality: (1) “to take up a position be- 
tween Dombras and Merles, astride the Loison River, in 
order to block the enemy's progress in that direction in 
case the 7th Brigade had been driven back; (2) to en- 
join battle on the right of the sector, toward Grand Failly, 
if the necessity arose; (3) eventually to assist the 7th 
Bngade. 

His artillery, near 270, was idle. There were no indi- 
cations that it would be needed in this locality in the im- 
mediate future. Further, the artillery of the neighboring 
division was in position nearby and would unquestionably 
lend a hand if the occasion arose. Therefore he decided 
to move his entire artillery battalion to the night of the 
sector, two batteries going in direct support of the chas- 
seur battalion at Dombras. Thus, it becomes increasingly 
evident that he considers this Dombras-Merles locality 
the key position and that he intends to run no risks there 
until he finds out what is actually going on. Out of ten 
companies originally at Delut he has sent six to Dombras, 
two more within easy supporting distance, and then, to 
clinch the affair in his own mind, he dispatches two-thirds 
of his artillery to act in direct support of this force. 

He now feels free to move his remaining two companies 
(of those original ten at Delut) and his last battery of 
artillery directly to the scene of the battle. Even from 
the unquestioned vantage point of twenty years it appears 
that the routes i Cordonnier selected for his gth 
and roth Companies and for his battery of artillery could 


not be improved on. The route for the infantry was 
defiladed from hostile observation, it was direct, and the 
softness and occasional marshiness of the ground did not 
present a serious obstacle to foot troops. T 4 route for the 
artillery had the advantage of speed. The infantry route, 
although defiladed from the enemy, was obviously im- 
practical for guns. The Marville-Delut road was too 
circuitous. Speed was the essential; therefore the direct, 
hard surfaced road was unquestionably the answer even 
though the battery ran the risk of being picked up by 
enemy observers. On the other hand, the general's own 
action might be criticized. Modern warfare 1s no place for 
such histrionic gallantries on the part of general officers. 
There may be some desperate occasions when a brigadier 
must resort to this “‘personal example” device. Certainly 
this was not one. General Cordonnier’s place was not on 
this exposed road where a stray shot or a directed volley 
from a Uhlan patrol might have cut him down and left 
his entire command leaderless at a time when the most 
vigorous leadership was needed. 

However, we must not allow this one small factor, that 
may be open to question, to detract from the sterling 
qualities evinced by this officer. Here is a man who was 
not afraid to accept the full responsibility for his acts and 
that responsibility was grave. His mission was purely 
defensive. Yet he was marching to the attack! He had 
been assigned a definite sector to defend and an enormous 
one at that. Yet he was moving at least ten infantry 
companies (out of eighteen) ond all his artillery to the 
right of his sector with every idea of attacking in the zone 
of his neighbor! He had been directed to hold his gth 
Chasseur Battalion at Delut, not to move it except for the 
gravest reasons. That entire battalion was now on the 
way to Dombras and we have seen the missions he was 
prepared to assign it. All of these things speak for a moral 
courage of the first order and a tactical instinct that is all 
too unusual. The risks he ran are obvious, but then as 
John Paul Jones once said, “‘/t seems to be a law, inflexible 
and inexorable, that he who cannot risk cannot win.” 


SITUATION CONTINUED 


General Cordonnier turned to his battery, cried “Fol- 
low me!” and moved off at a brisk trot to the southeast. 
The two companies of infantry moving along the edge of 
the wood were soon outdistanced. 

The general and his battery arrived at the cross road 
near the command post of the ‘120th Infantry without un- 
toward incident. Indeed, not even a patrol had been 
seen on those dangerous heights on the far bank of the 
Othain. At the cross roads the brigadier directed Captain 
Lombal, who commanded this battery, to reduce his gait 
to a fast walk, leave the road, move across country to the 
edge of the woods, and follow this to the point where the 
unimproved road running west from St. Laurent entered 
the forest. Further orders would reach him en route or at 
this point. 

The colonel of the 120th Infantry now put in his ap- 
pearance. He had nothing to add that was not at once 
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apparent. Everything was quiet to his front but the battle 
gtew increasingly violent in the direction of Mangiennes. 
Surely it must have appeared strange to General Cor- 
donner that this officer had not taken any steps to deter- 
mine what was transpiring on his right? Here, if ever, 
was the proper place for at least one officer's patrol. And 
yet there is no indication in any of the sources consulted 
that the colonel of the 120th made any effort to ascertain 
the state of affairs on his right. General Cordonnier, him- 
self, makes no mention of this matter one way or the 
other. 

In any event there is no time now to bemoan the things 
that have been left undone. The general learns that the 
7th and 8th Companies (part of the 2nd Battalion) are 
located near the command post and are immediately avail- 
able. Two platoons of the 6th Company occupy St. 
Laurent. The remainder of this company is in position 
along the edge of the wood opposite St. Laurent and is in 
contact with the left of the 7th Brigade, which holds the 
southeastern edge of the wood. 

At the moment, then, General Cordonnier has only 
the 7th and 8th Companies and one battery of 75's avail- 
able. The 11th and 12th Companies have not yet arrived 
from Delut but should be up in about 15 minutes. The 
gth and roth Companies, marching along the edge of the 
woods, cannot be expected for another half hour. It is 
now about 4:20 P.M. The battle on the right has been 
raging for more than three hours. Time presses. 


FourtH REQUIREMENT 


Actions and orders of General Cordonnier at this time. 
(Don’t forget, weary reader, that this is your problem. 
The leader of the 87th Brigade solved it twenty years 


ago. ) 
HisroricaAt SOLUTION AND Discussion 


General Cordonnier acted instantly. He directed the 
7th and 8th Companies to follow the Lombal battery 
along the edge of the woods. They would move as rapidly 
as possible. Further orders would reach them en route or 
at the point where the unimproved road entered the 
woods, 

He then turned to one of his staff officers and issued 
this order: “You will report to the commanding general 
of the 7th Brigade. You will go via Dombras and Merles. 
En route you will find the commanding officer of the gth 
Chasseur Battalion. You will inform him that his bat- 
talion and the two batteries of artillery, attached, are 

laced at the disposal of the 7th Brigade. You will then 
ake the brigade commander and inform him of this fact. 
You will further inform him that the 87th Brigade is going 
to intervene in the action . . . with six rifle companies 
and one battery of artillery. When you return from this 
mission you will inform me of the situation at Mangi- 
ennes.” The staff officer left at the gallop. 

The general then directed the colonel of the 120th to 
have the 11th and rath Companies follow the same route 
used by the 7th and 8th as soon as they arrived. A staff 
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officer would be left at the old C.P. to guide the gth ang 


roth Companies to the new rendezvous when t! 
up. 

Having completed his orders, General Cordonnie 
clapped spurs to his horse and, followed by his staff, soon 
overtook and passed the Lombal battery. He continued o, 
to the prescribed rendezvous where we shall pick him yp 
again after we look into these orders a bit. ; 

It appears that the general had pretty well determined 
on his action before he arrived at the C.P. of the roth 
Infantry; witness the fact that he did not even hale his 
battery but merely directed it to pull off the road, and 
follow the concealed cross-country route to the St. Lauren; 
road. His own eyes had convinced him during this ride 
down his front that there was no activity in this part of 
the sector either. The complete lack of information x 
the C.P. of the 120th must have annoyed him consider. 
ably. But from the rapidity with which he issued his 
orders here, in particular, the message to the commander 
of the 7th Brigade, it is highly probable that he deduced, 
even if subconsciously, one important fact from the 
placidity in the 120th Infantry. The 7th Brigade mus 
still be intact! Half of the 6th Company was in contact 
with the left of the 7th Brigade. Obviously the enemy 
had neither penetrated nor driven back this part of the 
brigade, for if such a thing had occurred even the ap- 
parently somnolent staff of the 120th would have been 
aroused from its torpor by the ensuing hue and cry. Thus 
we see him placing his chasseur battalion and its artillery 
at the disposal of his neighbor without even a momentary 
hesitation. 

At the same time we see his plan crystallize; six com- 
panies and the Lombal battery to intervene in the fight! 
It is worth noting here that although the general took 
two companies from the battalion defending the right of 
his sector, and may yet take more, he did not touch the 
1st Battalion on the left. This latter battalion is too far 
away for immediate support, it is on its own; therefore let 
it remain intact. The action is going to take place on the 
extreme right of the sector or even beyond. If a threat 
suddenly materializes in front of the depleted 2nd But- 
talion the six companies, or the part of them that remain 
uncommitted, will be within reasonable supporting dis 
tance. 

Finally, let us note again that this general officer 1s not 
carried away by the fact that his own front is quiet and 
that the 7th Brigade is still holding. Although he has 
turned over a strong force to his neighbor he does not 
undertake to have that force report physically. It remains 
in that sensitive Dombras area. Thus, he can move to the 
assistance of the 7th Brigade without a galling concer 
for his own flank and rear. 


1CY Came 


SITUATION CONTINUED 


When General Cordonnier reached the vicinity of the 
unimproved road from St. Laurent he dismounted, and 
accompanied by several members of his staff moved to 2 


commanding bit of terrain. With his field glasses he 
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” IN THE 


ground to the east and southeast. 
C aptain Lombal arrived. 

eral turns to the artilleryman. “Lombal, what 
over there by the Grand Chanel Wood?” 
replies, “Tt looks like an infantry battalion at 


eral.” 


neral . ° 


In a few 


studicG 


“Ass soon as your battery comes up go 

ion without revealing your presence. Take your 
rime in preparing your fire order. The first shot must be 
close enough to the target to permit fire for effect before 
che enemy can take cover in the woods.” 

Captain | Lombal salutes and moves off to carry out these 
orders. 

Ar chis point there 1s a sudden flurry of rifle fire in the 

ttle cown of St. Laurent. In less time than it takes to 

a the general sees a French detachment break cover in 

:, Laurent and come scurrying back toward the wood. 

Now that portion of the 6th Company in this town is all 
that stands between the Lombal battery and the enemy. 
If St. Laurent is evacuated the artillery will be wide open 
to any hostile thrust from this direction for the 7th and 8th 
Companies, despite their best efforts, have not yet come 
up. 

Cordonnier is not the man to stand idly by and watch 
such a procedure as this. He races toward the retreating 
detachment. He stops it. He has brief speech with its 
leader. Just what was said remains a mystery but one can 
infer the general tenor of the brigadier’s remarks. The 
detachment protests that it was but carrying out the 
company commander's order. If they appeared to be 
running it was only because their captain had told them 
to hurry back to the defensive position along the edge of 
the woods. 

The general says, “Very well, my friends, since you 
are ik brave fellows get back there and defend that 
village.” 

The men reply, “We shall defend it, General.” 
back they go as fast as they came. 

At this point the captain commanding this 6th Com- 
pany puts in his appearance. He confirms the statement 
made by his men. He had issued the order to fall back 
on the woods. He had seen enemy infantry moving 
from Pillon into the Grand Chanel Wood. Furthermore 
he had seen an enemy cavalry regiment dismounted along 
the north edge of this wood. In fact they are still there. 
Anyway, this regiment had sent out a platoon toward 
St. Laurent, evidently to protect its flank. The half com- 
pany in St. Laurent had exchanged a few shots with this 
outhit, but in the midst of it the captain had become ap- 
prehensive lest he be cut off from the defensive position 
along the edge of the woods and so ordered this advanced 
detachment to fall back. 

General Cordonnier soon sets his cautious captain right. 
He tells him that there is a battery of 75's in position 
behind him and that it is up to this detachment of the 
6th Company to hold St. Laurent in order to cover the 
artillery. The town is reoccupied without trouble, al- 
though the German platoon still hovers about to the east 
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of the village. Meanwhile the battle sull rages in front of 
the 7th Brigade. 

It is now about 4:45 P.M. The 7th and 8th Companies 
have just come up. At the same ume Captain Lombal 
announces that his hire data is complete. He is ready to 
unleash his terrible 75's on the unsuspecting cavalry regi- 
ment (he had thought it an infantry battalion) resting to 
the north of the Grand Chanel Wood. The range is about 
4,500 meters. Observation is perfect. The target one to 
delight the soul of any artilleryman. 

The general tells Captain Lombal that he may fire 
when ready. The captain drops his arm and the four 
pieces of the battery speak with a single voice. 
salvo scores a direct hit. 


The first 
Immediately the battery goes 
into fire for effect. Here is surprise in the full meaning 
of the word. The unexpected and deadly fire of this bat. 
tery of 75's results in a shambles. Horses and men race 
in all a a Some escape in the woods, but the greater 
part of this German cavalry regiment have heard the 
French 75's speak for the first and the last time. Accord- 
ing to ke French account, this 21st Regiment of Dra- 
goons was almost annihilated. Eventually the target, or 
what is left of it, disappears and the 7 
breath. 

Needless to say, General Cordonnier is delighted with 
this fine work of Lombal’s battery. But this is no time to 
rest on momentary laurels—this is only a beginning. 
There is no indication that the battle to the southeast ts 


5's pause to draw 


letting up. So far as he knows, the 7th Brigade may 
crack at any moment. 
What to do? 

The 7th and 8th Companies, as we saw a few minutes 
ago, are now on hand. Better still the 2nd Battalion’s 
section of machine guns is with them. Half of the 6th 


He is still without information. 


Company occupies the outskirts of St. Laurent. The 
other half, in position along the edge of the woods, is so 
situated that it can protect the Lombal battery. The 11th 
and 12th Companies should be up within fifteen minutes; 
the gth and roth in about a half hour. 


FirtH REQUIREMENT 


General Cordonnier’s decision and orders at this time. 


HistoricAL SOLUTION AND Discussion 


General Cordonnier decided to attack at once in the 
general direction St. Laurent-Pillon with the intention of 
investing the Grand Chanel Wood from the north and 
east. The attacking force would consist of the 7th and 
8th Companies, one section of machine guns, and one 
platoon of the 6th Company which would be picked up 
as the attack passed through St. Laurent. The 11th and 
12th Companies would move to the support of the assault 
echelon as soon as they arrived. The gth and roth Com- 
panies would be held in reserve in the edge of the woods 
opposite St. Laurent upon their arrival. The Lombal bat- 
tery would support the attack. The remainder of the 6th 
Compay, from its present location, would cover the move- 
ment of the attacking force by fire. 





a 
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The colonel of the 120th Infantry was placed in com- 
mand of this attack. The general explicitly warned him 
not to be drawn from his ultimate goal by any hostile 
activity. He must do his utmost to take the enemy in rear. 

While this force is moving to St. Laurent let us examine 
the general's decision in greater detail. The first question 
that he had to resolve was this: Should he attack im- 
mediately with the two companies he had on hand or 
wait until the other four came up? A good deal can be 
said on both sides. Let us take the general's point of view. 
He was on the enemy’s flank. He did not know how 
long this opportunity would remain open. Since the 
Lombal battery had disclosed French activity in this 
quarter it was reasonable to suppose that the enemy would 
immediately take steps to extend or refuse his flank. 
Therefore hit him at once before he could recover from 
the confusion resulting from the unexpected bombard- 
ment. Even su pose the general had all six companies 
here. He would not commit all six. He would hold out 
two in reserve. He would probably echelon the other 
four in depth. There was no reason to suppose the 11th 
and 12th Companies would not be up in time to act in 
close support of the 7th and 8th. Nor was there reason 
to suppose that there would be need of a reserve in less 
than fee an hour, in which time he expected the gth and 
roth Companies. Finally and above all, speed seemed to 
be the deciding factor. 

From the opposite point of view there are several serious 
objections. First it is extremely hazardous in war to count 
on the appearance of any unit at a specified itme. Mis- 
understood orders (and the general’s were oral), a mis- 
taken direction, a block in traffic, a counter order from 
some intervening higher echelon, and a thousand and one 
other unforeseen contingencies may act to set a unit hours 
behind its scheduled arrival or even prevent it from ar- 
riving at all. Next the general is running another grave 
risk . . . that of being defeated in detail. A little delay 
in the arrival of these expected units would afford the 
enemy time to knock them off two by two. And finally, 
would not a coérdinated attack by six companies against 
the flank and rear of the Chanel Wood be practically 
certain to be of decisive results whereas the same attack by 
two companies might be beaten off altogether or held off 
until the occupants of the Chanel Wood made good their 
escape? 

As we see, General Cordonnier had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting this risk. He had every reason to believe that his 
ides companies would arrive in ample time to play their 
part. It remained for him to establish the direction of at- 
tack and this he did with beautiful precision. . . . St. 
Laurent-Pillon and then smash the enemy in rear. He 
had the German flank and he did not mean to let go. 
He had picked the decisive direction for his attack. Let 
us now follow that attack. 

Shortly after the Lombal battery had shattered the 21st 
Dragoons the Germans in the wood began to react. Ger- 
man infantry (Chasseurs) drove out of the wood and 
divided into two lines of attack . . . one directed against 
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the head of the attacking column now emerging {rom § 
Laurent, the other toward the location of the Lomb, 
battery. Both the French infantry and the Frenc!) artiller, 
now heard the staccato stutter of German machine gys, 
at close range for the first ume. The 6th Company r. 
turned this fire but more powerful help was at hand | 
the Lombal battery. 

“Captain Lombal”’ said the general, “‘send those Ge. 
man infantrymen and their machine guns back in th 
woods. Go at it easily. Don’t push them too much, 
(No indeed! They must not take it into their heads 
beat a retreat unul our encircling force is in position, 
“The Germans obeyed as if they were at Tempelhof 
says Cordonnier, “with the exception that this time the 
had a French chief.” 

Meanwhile the French force has emerged from § 
Laurent. The 8th Company leads with the machine guy 
section marching abreast of it. The platoon of the th 
Company marches in echelon to the left rear. The 7 
Company follows the 8th. This force does not escape the 
attention of the enemy. From the moment it leaves 
Laurent it comes under fire but thanks to the embank. 
ment along the St. Laurent-Chatillon road and the wild 
fire of the Germans, who are being galled by the efficien 
Lombal battery, no casualties are sustained. As the Sh 
Company passes hill 244 the Germans launch a small 
cavalry detachment against their fank. This is beaten 
off but the excitement of the French troops has nov 
mounted to such a pitch that it is all their officers can do 
to hold them in check. They are all for a headlong drive 
into the Chanel Wood to chase the “‘sale Boche.”’ How. 
ever, the reins are tightened and this mettlesome red. 
legged centipede continues along its appointed path 

The minutes drag by and the march goes on. The 
threat to the German rear constantly increases and Ger 
man fire increases with it. The going becomes more diff 
cult. By 5:50 p.M. the 7th Company has moved to the 
left of the 8th and has three platoons in the front line 
one in support. The colonel is having the devil's own 
time restraining his men. They feel their power and sens 
the tremendous threat against the German rear. Already 
some Germans have been seen breaking from the wood 
and racing toward Pillon. But the ubiquitous Lombal 
battery is dropping a curtain of fire in that direction and 
not many Germans care to brave it although they see the 
door to the trap swinging shut. 

At about 6:30 p.M. the 11th Company appears on the 
scene. This is all that is needed. It is useless for the ot 
ficers to try to restrain their men any longer. This is their 
first day of combat. They feel themselves invincible 
With a wild shout they charge the wood, moving ge 
erally south and slightly west of south. The last rays 
the sun glisten on the bayonets of these ardent sons 0! 
France. Nothing can stop them. Their section of ms 
chine guns enfilades the north and the east edges of the 
wood and Captain Lombal searches it with his high 
plosive until he sees his charging brothers-in-arms dis 
appear; then he switches his fire farther to the sout! to let 
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in that locality know that here is someone else 
with. 


“ The id Chanel Wood is swept clear of the enemy. 
Lbery 1 ik : ‘ ; 
rs flee in the greatest disorder toward Pillon. 
Suns , 
, are masters of this part of the field. But still 
_ -ision confronts General Cordonnier. The Ger- 
- n full flight. His force has suffered practically 
re +» casualties —three men wounded, to be exact. They are 
Ct- ee < ~ 
» cill f1 [he gth and roth Companies are now on hand. 
ich S1xTH REQUIREMENT 
OS te . ‘ , 
| Should General Cordonnier pursue? Give the reasons 
hof for your answer. 
te HistoricAL SOLUTION AND DiscussION 
& General Cordonnier does not pursue. He is not to be 
-—” BMjured into such treacherous bogs of glory. He realizes all 
Gh well that it is neither up to him nor his brigade to seek 


1 Bito win “this war” single handed. As a matter of fact he 
it. Mlhas been given a purely defensive mission . » . a sector 
. ¢ o hold. He has already stretched that mission to the 
| [breaking point by virtually abandoning that sector and 


yank 

wild Magburling “himself into battle in the zone of the adjacent 
- Mlmbrigade. He dare not and should not go farther. 

icie 

= St As the shadows lengthen and darkness falls, he sends 
small word to the colonel of the 120th to fall back to St. 


Laurent. 
ee A little before this General Cordonnier had received his 
first word from the 7th Brigade. The staff officer whom 


drive AED had sent to this brigade with the message that the 


Hoy. ageges Chasseurs was at their disposal had returned with the 
“ted. word that the commanding general of the 7th Brigade 
| ne not moved the battalion from Dombras. Further, that 
The 1¢ 7th Brigade now had the situation well in hand. 

Co mW ith this comforting message, General Cordonnier de- 
dig. gerdes that his day’s work is at an end. Accordingly he 
» the Mamsends word to his victorious troops to return to the same 


line mposiuions they had occupied during the morning. 
- Own ; 5 A if 5 A 
In this battle study the effort has been made to put the 
veady (apecader in command of the 87th Brigade. He has been told 
eac ‘ 
10 more than General Cordonnier was told. He has seen 


mba MnO More. He has been left to grope his way through the 


ee obscurity of war and to solve that ever-present problem 
ai f “how to guard, to move, and to hit in the dark.” Even 

+ de termination of the fight he is not aware of its 
> the gemportance nor of the situation as a whole. And neither 
- as General Cordonnier. Let us, then, since the game is 
or ver, try to lift a‘corner of that impenetrable veil which 
cible. evant iably shrouds battle and see if we can make out some 


- gen. Me! its broader outlines. 
eae The German IV Cavalry Corps, consisting essentially 
f the 3rd and 6th Cavalry Divisions, crossed the frontier 









ms 0 
£ ma qe August 7th, brushed aside the inconsequential French 
sf the Igmeoveting forces in its path, and pushed on in a westerly 


airection on a broad front. By the evening of the gth its 
advanced elements occupied a general north-south line 
about 14 kilometers northeast of Mangiennes. 
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This cavalry corps, screening and reconoitering the ad- 
vance of the German Fifth Army, had been ordered to 
push its exploration as far as the Meuse in order to de- 
termine if the French were organizing a strong position 
along that river or moving forward to attack the German 
Fourth and Fifth Armies. 

On the morning of the roth, in pursuance of his mis- 
sion the corps commander directed the advance to con- 
tinue. The 6th Division moved on Pillon and the 3rd on 
Longuyon with the ultimate aim of crossing the Othain 
on a broad front. General von Hollen, who commanded 
this corps, expected no more resistance than he had en 
countered on the 8th and gth. 

By 8:00 a.M. General von Schmettow, in command of 
the 6th Cav alry Division, had learned that Pillon was 
occupied by the French and that they also held the v alley 
of the Loison. He at once directed his advance guard to 
take Pillon. 

By 9:20 Pillon, defended by the French 14th Hussars, 
had fallen. It is interesting to note, however, that during 
this fight a squadron of the gth German Dragoons was 
pushed out on the flank from Chatillon tow ard St. Lau- 
rent. It is probable that it was part of this squadron that 
met with the bloody surprise at St. Laurent early in the 
morning. 

Following the fall of Pillon and the retreat of the 
French cav sity on Mangiennes, the German advance 
guard pushed on to hill 267. From this commanding 
height the advance guard commander made a careful 
survey of the French position along the Loison. It ap- 
peared formidable in the extreme. In fact it appeared too 
formidable to atte mpt under a merciless August sun with 
men and animals as fatigued as his. His division com- 
mander, concurring in this opinion, decided to call it a 
day and wait until tomorrow to try the temper of those 
French along the Loison. He issued his orders to this 
effect and sent a report of his decision to the corps com- 
mander. 

Meanwhile several horse batteries with the German 
advance guard were dropping an occasional shell in the 
French position. The French did not react. Even this 
desultory fire stopped when word of the division com- 
mander’s decision reached the advance guard. This, the 
reader will remember, was the intermittent cannonade 
heard by General Cordonnier at about 10:00 A.M. that 
died away altogether at 11:00 A.M. 

Needless to say, the corps commander did not agree 
with his subordinate. He was still confident that this 
French force was neglible and that the 6th Division would 
whirl through its position like a cyclone. General von 
Schmettow was accordingly ordered to drive forward vig- 
orously. 

It is not intended to describe in detail the battle that 
ensued. Both Germans and French acquitted themselves 
gallantly. The German main effort was directed against 
Mangiennes. Again and again they were beaten off. But 
whenever the French essayed a counter stroke it met with 
no better luck. However, as the day dragged on, it be- 
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came increasingly a that the Germans were getting 
the worst of the fight. 

By 5:00 p.M. the 6th Division finds itself in sorry straits. 
It is being lashed by the furious 75's which had long since 
smothered most of the German light horse batteries. The 
most heroic attacks have been unavailing. The French 
‘ena though sorely strained in more points than one, 

as not been penetrated. Now the Germans prepare a 
fresh effort. This time the 21st Dragoons and two 
squadrons of the 20th Dragoons are to drive headlong 
against Villers-les-Mangiennes. The dragoons swing to 
the north of the Grand Chanel Wood and dismount. 
Mayhap this attack will sweep across that disputed valley 
of the Loison and if it does. . 

But at this moment a patrol from the the 2oth Dra- 
goons dashes up with the report that it has seen French 
artillery reinforcements moving southeast toward St. 
Laurent. (They saw you after all, Captain Lombal, and 
you, too, General Cordonnier.) General Schmettow is 
given this information. He has had almost enough. His 


The Objective 


By Mayor ALAN PENDLETON 
Infantry 


HE purpose of war is a successful peace; it is, that 
we tare “wet the aims for which we fight. This 
purpose is realized when the enemy is no longer able 

or no longer willing to resist us, to prevent us from doing 

what we want to do; that is, when we have broken the 
hostile will to resist. 

We break the hostile will to resist either by the appli- 
cation of suffering which he cannot endure, or by depriv- 
ing him of his means to fight, or by both. Therefore, by 
necessity, and in all cases, the objective in war is to break 
the hostile will to resist. This is the objective in mind. 

The question now arises: how is this to be accom- 
plished? The answer to this question, in terms of-theory, 
is quite simple. It is that we must select an actual and 
specific objective in space, the attainment of which will 
result in the attainment of the objective in mind. 

This objective in space may be one of the several vital 
items of the enemy life. It may be his army, the destruc- 
tion of which will deprive him of his means to fight. It 
may be an area vital to his system of production and 
distribution, the control of which by us will bring about 
paralysis and suffering; it may be a place essential to the 
enemy morale, as his capital, the capture of which will 
render him hopeless. In campaign or battle, it may be a 
terrain feature, possession of which by us takes away from 
the enemy all yt of successful operation. 
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beautiful cavalry division is being gradually CUE C0 pieces 
Moreover, that 3rd Division, which he had {; iNtically 
called for a long while ago, has not yet put in it: appeat. 
ance. However, we shall see. Those dragoons now. 

It was probably at this moment that the Lombal by. 
tery went into action, and the dragoons went out! Gen, 
eral Schmettow had now most definitely had enoush 
He issued his order for a general retreat. But the Germ 
right could not withdraw fast enough to escape those red, 
pantalooned Frenchmen of the 120th Infantry driving j, 
on the flank and rear. 

A daylight withdrawal from close contact with the 
enemy is one of the most hazardous and costly operation, 
in war. And yet, with only an hour or a little longer to 
hold on before nightfall, Schmettow did not dare. Th, 
reason may be easily traced to the decision taken by ap 
officer at 1:30 P.M. in the little town of Delut an 
officer who read the direction of the wind from blowin 
straws of information and had the resolution to take 
measured risk at variance with his specific mission. 


Theselection of the objective 
in space is a strategic prob. 
lem. The action subsequent 
to the selection is tactical. 


In sum, the principle of the objective must be thought 
of as a dual conception, one element of which—the hostile 
will to resist—the objective in mind—is constant; and 
the other, the objective in space, is variable, and must be 
selected. 

The selection of the objective in space is a problem in 
strategy. It is a problem that is faced by every com 
mander, from the nwa to the lowest; it is present ina 
war as a whole; in a campaign within a war; in a battle 
within a campaign. 

The commander in chief must select the theater of 
operations, and within it decide upon his action. The 
army commander must decide to what locality he mus 
move his army. The section leader, faced with the duty 
of suppressing a machine-gun nest, must select the ob- 
jective in space—the piece of terrain—the possession of 
which by him will break the will of the machine gunnet 
to continue shooting. 


The selection of the objective in space is a strategi 


problem. The action subsequent to the selection ts tactr 
cal. 


® 


Our AMERICAN VIEWPOINTS are different. We do not comprehend the forces which 
drive European nations to war—Henry MorcGenTHAUu. 
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Then the Americans came on with the bayonet. 


Lexington and Concord 


By Major Frep M. Green, 
C45. 


F all actions in which American troops have partici- 
pated, perhaps none has been more extensively 
misrepresented than those at Lexington and Con- 

cord. Surely none is more generally misunderstood by 
our people as a whole. As there is little tactical benefit 
trom study of these operations, army officers have not 
nterested themselves professionally in the matter and so 
are scarcely better informed than civilians. The fact is 
that we all carry forward the picturesque legend from our 
school-books presented to us at an impressionable age, 
quite unconscious of the fact that the real truth was ob- 
sured from the start by propaganda in the national inter- 
est, and afterwards further distorted by local rivalry for 
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fame. The resultant garbled version has attained the 
momentum of a legend universally taught and accepted. 
But since this distorted impression has a n exploited by 
opponents of preparedness, it seems worth while to pre- 
sent to military readers such of the real facts as are needed 
for an understanding of the actions essential. What fol- 
lows is taken from the work of standard modern historians" 
who have reconstructed the events of the day from con 
temporaneous evidence, some of which has been but com 
paratively recently discovered. 

British troops had been maintained in or near Boston 
from 1768 to 1775 due to the unruly conduct of the 
Colonists. There had been extreme friction between the 
troops and the townspeople, leading to affrays such as the 

“Boston Massacre.” The attitude of both was far from 





The so-called “Battle of Lex- 
ington” was nota battle—not 
even a skirmish. 
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conciliatory, and presently all of eastern Massachusetts 
was in a state of revolt. Courts were intimidated or closed, 
loyal inhabitants were persecuted and abused by mobs, 
and the newspapers were openly incendiary. in every 
town the Provincials were drilling, and such gun-powder 
and other military stores as they could obtain were col- 
lected and stored at Concord. As the tension grew, until 
it became evident that armed insurrection amounting to 
actual revolution was impending, the British garrison of 
Boston was increased from two to eleven regiments. 
Hoping to discourage, or at least to cripple the expected 
revolt, the British governor decided to seize and destroy 
those military stores which the Colonists had assembled 
at Concord. For this purpose, he organized a provisional 
force of about 700 men, consisting of the “light” company 
and the ‘ ‘grenadier”” company from each of the infantry 
regiments in his command. To prevent any possible 
opposition by the Provincials, the very fact of a contem- 
plated movement, as well as its destination and purpose, 
were carefully concealed. The men detailed to go were 
iven no warning until they were individually awakened 
and told to dress. They were assembled without noise, 
marched quietly through unfrequented paths along the 
Common to the boats, and silently ferried across the 
Charles River to Cambridge (See Fig. 1). In addition 
to these efforts to attain secrecy, guards were placed on 
roads leaving the city to prevent the departure of any 
possible messenger. But all these efforts were in vain: by 
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the time the British detachment started its n 
Cambridge to Concord, the country was bei: 
by couriers, and the alarm was being spread by the ring, 
of church bells and the firing of signal guns. It 


S Cle 
that the hoped-for secrecy was lost. The d te 
commander sent back a message that the farmers we, 
being aroused, requested that he be reinforced, and th. 
marched on Concord. 

Meanwhile at Lexington, as elsewhere, the minuteme: 


were assembling. Ordinarily they met for drill on th 
village green, and here they gathered at the alarm aboy, 
1:00 A.M. It was a cold night, and after waiting unt 
about 2 o'clock and hearing nothing from the Bonsh the 

men were allowed to fall out and go to nearby houses o 
to the tavern to rest. Several scouts had been sent dowy 
the road toward Boston to see if the British were approach 
ing, but none of them returned. With simple trustfu| 
ness, the Provincials interpreted this to indicate that thy 
British were not coming, actually, these scouts had 3 
been captured, one after another, by leading elements of 
the British advance-guard. Not until the British detach 
ment was close upon the town was its approach disco, 
ered. Then the drum was beaten and the church-bell rung 
as a signal for the minutemen to assemble. 

It was now about 4 A.M.—nearly sunrise. The mair 
body of the British detachment was moving silently up 
the road, preceded by a few mounted aicers and an 
advance-guard of about 180 light-infantrymen unde: 
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irn of the Marines. Doubtless the capture of 
trymen, awake and on the roads at this unac- 
ur, had convinced him that the country had 
fully alerted. Then a mounted officer (one 
o had captured Paul Revere) repeated to Major 


1e story that Revere had told him: that 500 


had assembled at Lexington, where they were 
oppose the British march. Next a mounted 


| scout, challenged by the British, 
cled his horse, shouted threats, and 
back in the direction of the town; as 
attempted to fire his pistol (either 
British, or as an alarm signal), but the 
flashed in the pan’’ and failed to go 
And now there could be heard from the 
village ahead the sound of the Lexington 
frum, calling the minutemen to arms. 
Obviously, there was much to show that 
forcible resistance might be encountered as 
he column entered the village. Major Pit- 
airn very naturally halted the advance- 
puard, 1. ordered the men to load their pieces, 
a expressly directed that no man was to 
fire reed upon his order. The advance- 
guard then entered the town, where some of 
the Lexington minutemen were assembling 
in considanaiile confusion. Of the 130 who 
had mustered at one o'clock, only about 60 
or 70 were now in line; some had not yet 
returned from bed; others had run to the 
“meeting house” for ammunition? — an 
amusing sidelight on American procrastina- 
tion as to preparedness! Possibly some of the 
missing 60 were AWOL with ‘cold feet, for 
Captain Parker was heard to threaten those 
4 already in ranks, wished to run away 
and hide. : 
We know the mission of the British. If 
Captain Parker had orders for his minute- 
men, we do not know it; there is much to 
suggest that he had none. Historians have 
often assumed that his force was paraded to 
stop the British march, but this seems to me 
absurd. It must have been as clear to him as 
to us that against a force five to ten times as 
numerous, ‘and far superior in equipment, 
training, and discipline, he could do but 


spelled certain destrucuon. But a state of war did not 

exist; furthermore, the Colonists’ leaders had repeatedly 

emphasized, and the minutemen had been carefully in- 

structed, that as a matter of public policy the British must 

be allowed to fire first, so that the blame for any bloodshed 

would rest upon them. Why, then, did the orem 
stand there under arms, in pl: un sight of the British, 

such a manner as surely must prov roke a collision, ee 

the circumstances most disadvantageous to 

them? Mr. Murdock thinks it possible that 

Captain Parker was ordered to do so, pursuant 

to a deliberate plan to bring on bloodshed, 

which would so excite the public spirit as to 

render war inevitable. Another possible ex- 

planation | is found in the “‘guardhouse law- 

yer attitude of many of the Provincials of 

the time; it may be that by standing thus, 

with their authorized arms, in the place 

where they were accustomed to drill, they 

felt that they were only exercising their rights 

as British colonists. Had the British chre at- 

ened the sleeping women and children, or 

offered to burn the town, doubtless the Lex- 

ington men would have fought, whatever 

the odds, to defend their homes. It may be 

that they gathered with this thought in mind. 

But to me the most convincing explana- 

tion of all is that of Mr. French. He points 

out that the place where they stood was their 

! usual rendezvous—the place where they or- 

dinarily met for drill. It was the place at 

which they had formed on the first alarm at 

1 a.M. It was the place where they had 

waited, and from which they had finally been 

dismissed at 2 A.M. It was their “company 

parade,’ selected purely for convenience and 

with no tactical thought in mind. When the 

men were dismissed there at 2 o'clock it was 

dark, and a re-assembly would not have been 

visible from the road. At sunrise, however, 

when they were so hastily turned out, they 

found themselves painfully conspicuous. By 

the time half the minutemen had fallen in, 

the British were upon them. The colonists 

were surprised, they were bewildered; and 

what happened in the next few minutes took 

place before any decision to move to a less 


little. Even had a state of war existed, the best he could exposed spot could be carried into execution. 
have hoped for would be to delay and harass the British 
on their march to Concord; to offer battle in the open 


So here was the situation. As advance-guard com- 
mander, Major Pitcairn could not march on, leaving in 
his rear an armed and potentially hostile force, in a posi- 
tion from which they could pour a murderous fire into the 
main body of the British detachment. It was clearly his 
duty to disperse, and preferable also to disarm, these col- 
incongruity was seen in this by a people who opened and closed onists. He wanted to do it quickly, for the march to 


“In those days, New England churches were unheated. The cut- 
ting away of trees from around the building to protect it from 
forest fires, and the absence of any heating devices within the 
structure, made it the safest place in the community for the storage 
of explosives. The meeting - -house was everywhere so used. No 


their military exercises on “training day” with prayer and psalm- 
singing, and to whom the sight of armed men at the aisle-end of 


Concord must not be delayed. He wanted to do it quietly, 
each pew had been habitual during Indian days. 


for he had no intention of further arousing the country 
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by any sound of musketry. He deployed his leading men, 
and with them he advanced on the minutemen, address- 
ing them rather harshly as “rebels,” and calling on them 
to lay down their arms and disperse. In a few more sec- 
onds, had the minutemen stood fast, they would doubt- 
less have been surrounded by a ring of bayonets and 
disarmed. 

All the evidence goes to show that Captain Parker, 
finding his men discovered by the enemy, hopelessly out- 
numbered, and caught by surprise in the open, had no 
thought of fighting. Naturally, though, he wanted his 
men to save their muskets from confiscation. He hastily 
gave orders for the men not to fire, but to disperse. Most 
of the minutemen scattered promptly; the crisis was al- 
most averted. But now remember that the Provinctals 
had long been deeply angered at the British, and that 
incendiary orators had fanned the flame. The British 
soldiers were no less exasperated with the Provincials, and 
with equally good reason. There was ample cause for 
genuine personal hatred on both sides; only a spark was 
needed to explode the mixture. 

Just at this moment somebody fired a shot. Whether 
it was fired by British or by American hands has never 
been definitely established, for instantly a considerable 
number of shots were fired, some from each party. Only 
seven or eight of the minutemen fired at all; very likely 
most of these fired from cover after having run away from 
the immediate scene. A larger number of British soldiers 
fired, apparently individually, and not by order; certainly 
not by Major Pitcairn’s order; the men were excited, ex- 
asperated, and considerably out of hand. As soon as the 
firing broke out, Major Pitcairn and his officers made 
every effort to check it. But the mischief was done; eight 
of the Americans were killed and ten wounded; on the 
British side one man and one horse had minor injuries. 

It took the British officers some time to restore order 
in the ranks of their men. American accounts say that 
the British then “fired a volley of triumph;” but under 
the circumstances it seems to me much more probable 
that the soldiers were required to discharge their pieces 
(that being the only practicable way of emptying muzzle- 
loaders) to insure against any further unauthorized firing. 
Had the sanctimonious villagers heard what Major Pit- 
cairn told the light infantrymen about themselves durin 
this period, they would doubtless have felt that his some- 
what hasty remark about “rebels” could be overlooked. 

Apart from its sentimental and political significance, 
this entire incident was either comic or tragic, according 
to how you view it, but it is impossible to make a con- 
vincing story of a “battle” out of any such bungling affair, 
especially when both commanders were intent on pre- 
venting the firing of a single shot. 

In any event, the minutemen had dispersed and the 
British column resumed its march. About 7:30 A.M. it 
approached Concord. Now it is strange that while the 
Concord minutemen had heard an eyewitness’ account of 
the fighting at Lexington, they seemed skeptical about it. 
They could not fully realize that war had begun. A 
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7 h-April 
body of 150 Concord minutemen, who early ha 
to a position east of the town to protect it, saw 
outnumbered by the approaching enemy. T! 
easily have delayed the British by fire from 
positions, and thus allowed more of the militar 
be removed or hidden. But they were too muc! 
what to do; initiative was lacking; they were stil! 
with the thought that the British must be forc: 
first. So they did nothing which would really h: 
useful; instead, they retired through the town, and west 
across the river at the North Bridge (See Fig. 2), march. 
ing along tauntingly just out of range of the British, by 
making no effort to delay their advance. 

The British entered the town without Opposition, and 
set about the destruction of such military stores as they 
could find. To provide security while at this work, the 
sent out covering detachments to the bridges across the 
stream, which runs generally northeast just west of the 
town. This outpost consisted of about 30 men at the 
South Bridge, and about 100 at the North Bridge. 

The Concord minutemen, who had retired to a hill 
northwest of the North Bridge, very soon joined there by 
additional minutemen from several of the nearby villages, 
Their strength thus mounted from 150 up to about 400 
men, among whom there appear to have been a few nat. 
ural leaders. About 9:30 A.M. these leaders saw the smoke 
from the miltiary supplies which were being burned by 
the British; they erroneously concluded that the British 
were setting fire to the town. Only 100 British soldier 
were in sight—the picket at the North Bridge. The 
Americans decided to march into the village and save it 
from destruction. 

Just what they proposed to do when they entered the 
town is not clear. Probably no definite plan existed. Cer 
tainly there was no promise of success in their declared 
object of preventing the burning of the houses, for the 
entire British force in and around Concord outnumbered 
the Colonists by three to two, and was better armed, 
equipped, and trained. But as against the British picket 
at the North Bridge, the Colonists had local superiority in 
numbers—about four to one. This advantage was largely 
offset by the strength of the British position, due to the 
peculiar nature of the ground in question. 

In those days (see Fig. 2), the road from the North 
Bridge ran a little south of west for about 200 yards, along 
a causeway raised above the surrounding marshes. These 
marshes, and the river itself (30 to 40 yards wide, and not 
fordable) make an obstacle passable only along the cause 
way and across the North Bridge. As the American force, 
in column of twos, approached this bridge along the cause 
way from the west, the British light infantry was hast 
formed in column, about 10 files front and 1o files deep 
at the eastern end of the bridge. Why they did not de- 
ploy, to bring more muskets to bear upon the crossing 
may be hard to understand. Mr. French ingeniously sug: 
gests that the British commander intended to employ 
what was then called “street firing’’; having the leading 
unit fire a volley, and then file off around each flank to: 
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iddressing them rather harshly as “rebels,” 
ind calling on them to lay down their 
arms and disperse 


position in rear of the column; meanwhile the second 


r 


unit, thus uncovered, would in turn deliver its fire, and 
file off, and so on. With the slow and clumsy flintlock of 
that age, this plan offered a satisfactory means for keeping 
up a sustained fire along the causeway and bridge—per- 


haps the best plan. But if this was what the British com- 
mander actually intended, he failed so to instruct his 
men; his junior officers and the British troops as a whole 


failed to grasp his idea. 


When the Americans had come within about 75 yards, 
the British opened fire upon them; this was answered by 
a ragged volley from the Provincials. Two were killed and 
two wounded on the American side, but there were three 
killed and eight wounded among the close-packed British. 
Then the Americans came on with the bayonet, and the 
British broke and fled. Why, with so small a loss, the 
British should have retreated from so strong a position as 
abruptly as they did, is a little hard to understand ;«it con- 
trasts strangely with their conduct two months later at 
Bunker Hill, when they advanced unfalteringly in spite 
of terrific losses. It is more than probable that a momen- 
tary panic overcame the men. They were crowded to- 
gether in a vulnerable formation, jammed into a narrow 
road where but few could find elbow-room to use their 
weapons, but where all could see the numerical superiority 
of the oncoming American force. We know that the 
British troops did not understand that “‘street- firing” was 
intended; possibly after the first volley the men in rear 
mistook the intended withdrawal of the leading unit for 
an enforced retreat. Perhaps, jammed together between 
stone walls, the leading unit could find no room in which 
to file to the rear, and so confusion resulted. Perhaps 
another factor in the panic was that many of the soldiers 
found themselves under officers strange to them,” and in 


whom they naturally had less confidence; furthermore, 
four out of the eight officers present happened to be 
wounded by the American volley 
that the British broke and fled. 

If I have seemed over critical in discussing events at 
Lexington, let me hasten to say that the capture of the 
North Bridge looks to me far more creditable to our arms 
than to the British. The Colonists withstood the British 
fire, returned it, charged, and drove their enemy from the 
bridge. So far, no word of criticism can be uttered. 

But from this point on, leadership was sadly lacking on 
both sides. Although the Americans had captured the 
bridge, they failed to exploit its possession. The original 
intent to enter the town and to save it from destruction 
the only object in capturing the bridge in the first place- 
was either forgotten, or the intent was abandoned. With- 
in a few minutes, the victorious force had disintegrated. 
About half of the Colonists drifted back across the bridge 
which they had just captured, and disappeared from the 
picture. Some went to attend the wounded; others to 
remove the bodies of the dead; others straggled off in 
search of breakfast, or a drink of water; and some were 
doubtless overwhelmed at the enormity of having fired 
on the King’s men, and remembered urgent personal 
business elsewhere. At any rate, about half the American 
force dissolved. The other half of the Americans simply 
moved to a concealed position in the woods on the high 
ground east of the bridge, and stayed there. 

Meanwhile, a column of about 100 British grenadiers, 
which had been sent from Concord to reinforce the light 


. In any case, we know 


*In the assignment of officers in preparation for this expedition, 
little effort seems to have been made to continue company officers 
with their accustomed units, moreover, the entire picket was com- 
manded by the senior company commander present, which naturally 
left his own unit to the command of a subaltern. 
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infantry at the bridge when the Americans first started 
their advance, made its tardy approach to the scene. Per- 
haps it was the sight of them coming that caused about 
200 of the Americans to retreat west of the river, and the 
rest to hide in the woods on the hill. But the grenadiers 
never advanced to the bridge at all; they did not even 
come to within range of the colonists on the hill; they 
halted, and their a were called to the front. What- 
ever the purpose of this conference, nothing came of it; 
the force remained idle on the road for a time, and then 
withdrew into the village. 

Seemingly, the leaders on both sides were dazed by the 
sudden outbreak of war. For it was plainly the duty of 
the grenadiers to replace the picket which had been driven 
from the bridge, and to discover what Provincial forces, 
if any, were now east of the stream. They made no at- 
tempt to do either of these things. They stood around 
in the road, talked, and did nothing. Inertia is the curse 
of all armies. 

American leadership was equally at fault; half their 
force had been allowed to melt away, and the remaining 
half wasted two precious hours hiding in the woods east 
of the bridge, accomplishing no useful purpose. This 
group did not pretend to guard the bridge; they did not 
even fire on those three other British companies which 
later returned across it from places west of the stream 
where they had been destroying stores. The bridge was 
no longer significant to the Colonists anyway. Instead of 
hiding in the woods with no plan (other than a futile 
intent to fire at the gtenadiers in case they approached the 
bridge, which actually they never did), the American 
commander should have circled the town to the eastward 
and occupied a position across the road by which the 

British must return; he might thus have been instrumental 
in effecting the capture or destruction of the whole Brit- 
ish detachment. Fine was precious, but he wasted two 
whole hours without even arriving at any reasonable plan 
for action. In a military sense, s dad Colonists who had 
given their lives at. the North Bridge died in vain, be- 
trayed by the subsequent vacillation and inertia of their 
victorious comrades. It was probably not so much coward- 





ice as sheer stupidity—the penalty of having 

leaders and poor discipline. 

About noon the British detachment, havin 

the destruction of the stores they found in Conc r 
menced their return march to Boston. For the f 
so their withdrawal was unopposed, but near erian 
Corner fire was opened on them, and for the next {y, 
miles the gatherin minutemen inflicted heavier aj 
heavier losses. The British sent out flankers on either sid 
of the column, and dropped back a rear-guard, but cy 
country was exceptional y favorable to the irregular sty} 
of fighting which came natural to the Americans. Th, 
British were hungry; they had had a sleepless night; the 
had marched 25 miles since midnight, the last five mils 
under a heavy fire; their losses were already serious anj 
rapidly increasing; their ammunition was almost «. 
hausted; they could not return the fire they were receiy. 
ing, both because of lack of ammunition and because ¢ 
the American practice of firing from cover—a practice 
which the British regarded as cowardly and treacheroy 
assassination. Finally, the British believed that the Co. 
onists scalped and tomahawked the wounded who fe 
out; why they believed this cannot be explained withou 
recounting a long and dismal story of no military con. 
sequence, but believe it they did and not without good 
reason. It is not surprising that the last two hours had 
turned an orderly withdrawal into a rout—almost a panic 
flight. Some British officers even had to use their weapon 
against their own men, to restore order and enforce ther 
commands, before Lexington was reached. 

If only the entire British detachment could have been 
captured, the political effect would have been tremendous 
and the morale of the Colonists would have soared. And 
it could so easily have been done. As Mr. French poins 
out, the withdrawal could have been brought to a stand. 
still by crushing each flank patrol as soon as it left the 
British column, meanwhile obstructing the road by felling 
trees across it and keeping the obstacle under fire. Re 
membering how long the Colonists had awaited a Brus 
expedition, it would seem that forethought would have 
suggested such measures. But it is only too clear that the 
Provincials were lacking both in trained leadership ané 
in combat discipline. Each successive band of minute 
men, as it came on the field, disintegrated into a mob 
which every man fought for himself with typical Amer- 
can military inefficiency. ““The individual initiative of the 
American soldier,” so often extolled by civilian water, 
was bearing its first fruit. All were too flushed with ther 
undreamed-of success to remember that “‘a stern chase \s: 
long chase.” And so the opportunity was lost. 

It will be remembered that very early in the morning 
finding that his secret march was no longer secret and that 
the country was being aroused, the commanding officer 
of the British detachment had sent back a request for rett- 
forcement. The First Brigade, under Lord Percy, was fn 
hours slow in responding, due to grotesquely bad staf 
work on the part of the British. After this needless dela: 
they finally marched, about g:00 a.M., via Roxbun 
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LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 


nd Cambridge (See Fig. 1). At Lexington 

he original British pte, oly in full flight. 

ne of battle near Lexington, Percy's Brigade 
oo men, with two field-guns), allowed the 
tachment to pass through their lines to a posi- 
where they could rest and reorganize. This 

id 2:30 P.M., and about an hour later the con- 
British force took up the march for Boston, with 
cered detachment in the lead, and Percy’s fresh 
1g turns at forming flank-guards and rear guard 


Lexington to Arlington the ever-increasing swarm 
lonial troops increased its pressure, but were held off 
activity of the flank-guards from Lord Percy's 
latively fresh Brigade. There was still no attempt made 
» obstruct the road, and no organized encircling ma- 
heuver. The American pressure was mostly against the 
flanks and rear of the column, instead of being applied 
gainst its head. The leading elements (composed of the 
remains of the original detachment) , were so demoralized, 
so exhausted, and so short of ammunition that stubborn 
resistance by even a small band of resolute men might 
have not only checked their march but even initiated a 
disastrous panic in the entire British column. 

At Arlington about 1,800 fresh minutemen entered 
the ight; from here on the British were outnumbered two 
to one, and perhaps three to one, for all of the British 
were no longer effective, from the exhaustion of both the 
men and the ammunition supply. Really spirited fighting 
occurred for the next two miles; the Americans, from 
concealed positions in the houses, resisted stubbornly, but 
the British fank-guards fell on these unwary snipers from 
the rear, and bayoneted them. Most of the American 
losses of the day occurred in this region. 

In his march out that morning, Lord Percy's force has 
crossed the “Great Bridge,” so the Americans expected 
him to return across it; the Provincial General Heath, 
who had arrived on the scene, had the planking of this 
bridge torn up. Too late he realized that Percy could 
turn yore and return to Boston via Charlestown. Heath 
then assembled a small force to deny them that road, but 
1 few shots from the British field-pieces scattered this 
party and the pursuit was over. 

Killed Wounded Missing Total 


British 73 174 26 273 
American 49 39 5 93 


That there were more Americans killed than there 
were wounded suggests very strongly that the British 
bayonet was employed more efficiently than the British 
bullet; also that most of these American casualties were 
inflicted by flankers rather than by fire from the main 
column. It is clear that these losses were due largely to 
the lack of training; also, that (considering the nature 
of the action) the American losses were needlessly high. 


SUMMARY 


The so-called “Battle of Lexington” was not a battle— 


not ey 


na skirmish. The commanders on both sides tried 
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to prevent their men from firing at all. You may call it 
a not, or a breach of discipline, or a massacre, or an un- 
fortunate incident, or whatever you like, but certainly it 
was not a “‘battle.”” 

At the North Bridge in Concord, things were very 
different. The British picket, although outnumbered four 
to one, was in a strong position; its flanks were secure; 
in its front it had a broad obstacle, passable only by a 
narrow road which could easily have been swept by its 
fire. The British commander had ample time to prepare 
his position for defense, but failed to avail himself of the 
opportunity. Unquestionably, both forces were very 
clumsily handled. But equally unquestionably, the action 
of the Colonists in charging this bridge was audacious in 
the extreme. Remember that the Concord men were not 
sure that a state of war actually existed. Under these con- 
ditions, a prisoner might not be a prisoner of war at all; 
he was likely to be taken to England, convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. This 
was before the days of modern penology, with its paroles, 
probations, and suspended sentences. When they said it, 
they meant it and they did it. | maintain that these 
Colonists who led the rush across the North Bridge were 
bold, hard men, who had the guts to face not only the 
British troops, but the British criminal courts as well. 

Legend represents the 19th of April as an unseasonably 
muggy, sultry day. Actual records show that, while the 
spring was early that year, the 19th was a cool day with 
an east wind blowing. This difference 1s easily explained; 
that morning most of the able-bodied men in eastern 
Massachusetts were engaged in unaccustomed activities 
which involved exceptional physical exertion. 

Our belief as to the personality of the opposing com- 
manders at Lexington has been warped and distorted to 
serve partisan ends. As we learned it in school, for the 
sake of contrast with the fiendish, bloodthirsty British 
leader, Captain Parker was represented as almost inhu- 
manly calm and collected, saying firmly: “Stand your 
ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon, but if they mean to 
have war, let it begin here.” However admirable the sen- 
timent, there is no reliable evidence to prove that he ever 
said this and much to suggest that he did not. Captain 
Parker and his merry men, in the alarm and confusion of 
dawn, unexpectedly found themselves caught out in the 
open. The British light infantry were upon them before 
they could make up their minds what to do next. There 
was no time to deliver (much less to compose), any such 
epigram. I stress this point because Parker's legendary 
words have been so often cited as a model of the attitude 
we should observe in international relations. 

Neither was Major Pitcairn the swashbuckling, blood- 
thirsty domineering figure which American historians 
have painted him. All the evidence goes to show that he 
was unusually esteemed and respected; a tactful man, of 
benevolent and human disposition. It is not impossible 
that he was selected, for these very reasons, to command 
the advance-guard. We cannot doubt that he did a little 
damning on Lexington green, but if today any major of 
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our own Marine Corps were confronted by a similar situa- 
tion is it wholly impossible that the Third Commandment 
might not be violated? Major Pitcairn had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by allowing any firing what- 
soever; he did all he could to prevent it, and (after 1 it had 
broken out) to check it. While this resonant “damn” 
has echoed down the corridors of time, and been viewed 
with hypocritical horror by generations of New England 
youth, Major Pitcairn doubtless cursed his own men even 
more heartily than he had the colonists, because the former 
had fired contrary to his orders, and gotten badly out of 
hand at a critical moment. 

Mr. Murdock dryly remarks that the warmth of Pit- 
cairn’s language stands out more luridly by contrast, be- 
cause the depositions of the Colonists ig- 
nore any instance of the use by them of a 
single word which might bring a blush 
of shame to the most modest cheek. To 
this, his legend of Timothy Brown fur- 
nishes a gratifying exception. Timothy 
was a man of Godly ways, and noted for 
his exemplary piety, but when he was 
marching to the attack on the North 
Bridge, and heard a bullet whistle past 
his ears, it drew from him the “unpre 
meditated and regrettable ejaculation”: 

“God damn it, they are firing ball!”’ So 
perhaps, as we balance the tactical errors 
made on both sides, Timothy’s fervent 
words may offset the heated remarks of 
Major Pitcairn. To some it may be a 
source of pride that even in profanity the 
American amateur should equal a Brit- | 
ish marine, from whom a certain profes- AA 
sional eloquence was to be expected. 

Toward the peaceable inhabitants, the 
conduct of the British troops was gener- 
ally humane and often kindly. The old 
tales of atrocities on the part of the Brit- 
ish are singularly unconvincing. There . 
was a little looting, and houses were 
sometimes burned by the soldiers, but as 
we know that much of the Provincial fir- 
ing was done from houses, these facts are hardly surprising. 

It is often implied that the alleged British defeat was 
explained by the extraordinary iiaenilie of the min- 
utemen. If you remember that there were over 3750 
“embattled farmers’’ engaged, and that the total British 
casualties (even including those captured unhurt) were 
only 273, it is plain that on the average, not one American 
out of a dozen even hit a “red coat’; the other eleven got 
nothing but misses all day. Even if we estimate that the 
average Colonist fired only sixteen shots from first to last, 
that makes a total of 60,000 rounds fired at the British; 
this works out to only one bullet hitting out of every 220 
the Colonists fired. No bad, considering the average for 


other battles, but remembering how vulnerable and how 
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conspicuous a target the minutemen had, and h. w my, 
the close country favored their approach to wit 
range before firing, the results are nothing rem: 
far as marksmanship is concerned. It is only jus 


IN. shor 
<able a 


O Fecal 
that the Colonists were not frontiersmen. Large came wa 
nearly as rare in Massachusetts in 1775 as it is now: x 
such hunting as they had done was with birdshot. or buck. 


shot, poured down the yawning barrel of the old muzz. 
loader. Accurate rifle-shots are not developed that wa 

The staff work of the British was exceedingly poor, «. 
cept their intelligence work in preparing for th: exped 
tion. Throughout the day, the Americans suffered from 
total absence of command and staff service. 

Except around the North Bridge, the tactical le: idership 
of the British seems to have been good 
Lord Percy's leadership, iN extricating 
his force from every effort of an enem 
more than twice as numerous, speaks { 
itself. 

Except for a few moments in the » 
tacks on the North Bridge, which wa 
but an affair of outposts, without effec 
on the general issue of events, tactica 
leadership on the American side wa 
practically non-existent. Even that mo 
mentary leadership was bad, for it wasted 
men’s lives 1n a scheme sure to fail. 

Doubtless most of the Colonists were 
individually brave, enthusiastic, and ep. 
terprising, but they fought not as an 
army, but as a mob. They had no coh 
ent ‘plan, their efforts were not nal 
gently directed, they were not effective 
in proportion to their strength, and ther 
losses were unnecessarily large. Lacking 
trained leaders and the discipline to {o- 
low them, their attempts to stop the Bnt- 
ish withdrawal were always ineffective 
The minutemen were dismayed and dis 
organized by defeat; they were amazed 
and disorganized where they had been 
successful. This is not carping criticisms 
the nation was not born until that day 
and the obligation “‘to provide for the common de 
fense” had not yet been written. We cannot blame them 
that they fought as an untrained rabble, wasting thet 
lives, and unable to exploit more fully a situation singv- 
larly favorable to themselves. But it is interesting to note 
that the same lack of planning, the same dilatory spin 
in preparing, the same shortage of trained leaders, the 
same absence of subordination, the same willful ind: 
vidualism, all of which have so detracted from our success 
so needlessly wasted life and treasure, and so useless| y pro- 
longed every war in which we have since engaged, wert 
repeatedly shown on the first day of the first way which 
we fought as a nation. 
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Ti 2 Marking System at Leavenworth 


By rENANT Coronet L. D. Davis 
fantry 


y graduate will tell you, the big thing about 

\ving gone through the Command and General 
L staff School has nothing to do with how many S's 
or SX's one got, nor how many U's. After leaving the 
school one ts rather surprised to learn that nobody gives a 
whoop what one’s class standing was. 

On the other hand, as every student will tell you, the 
big thing at the school has to ‘do with marks. What, ex- 
actly, do U’s and S’s represent? What is the purpose of 
che marks? A current school publication states that they 
provide the means for determining as accurately and 
fairly as possible whether or not students are prepared to 
perfors n the duties expected of graduates, and for purposes 
of instruction. However, the students do not believe every- 
thing they read. They have other ideas as to the reasons 
for the m arking system. Among those more or less widely 
accepted may be mentioned the following: to secure a 
basis for efficiency report rating; to determine War Col- 
lege recommendations; to force the student, through fear 
of low marks, to study diligently; to keep instructors busy. 

While this is written with particular regard to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the remarks will be found 
generally applicable to other service schools employing 

graded marking systems. And for these other schools, as 
for the C&¢GSS—tather surprisingly, perhaps—the per- 
tinency of the remarks that are to follow does not depend 
in any degree upon which of the foregoing answers the 
reader cares to select. It may be noted, however, that the 
changes about to be suggested probably would increase 
the work of the instructors—a fact not conducive to the 
favorable reception of this proposal by those who serve on 
marking committees. 

All methods of grading school work are imperfect; 
some less so than others. In any method the degree of 
fairness may be affected by several factors but everyone 
admits the necessity of uniformity. Yet absolute uniform- 
ity is never secured. It is generally accepted that a mark- 
ing system giving results that are 80°/, accurate is a fine 
one. But in the range of the lost 20°/, there would be 
ample room in which to effect a complete rearrangement 
of the class standing at the CXGSS. 

Many educators object to the prevailing marking sys- 
tems because they tend to cause students to make their 
objective the attainment of high marks rather than knowl- 
edge or the ability to reason about the subject. The 
manner in which the marks are secured is of little im- 
portance, so long as it produces results—high marks. 
Some educators agree with this view, and hold that, since 
marks do not in fact mean what they purport to, the 
acquis! tion of high marks as the object itself may, wo 
all, indicate the student's ability to acquire what he 
after. If the end be the securing of high marks, Shy 


If the end be the securing of 
high marks, why quibble 
about the way they are ob- 
tained? 


quibble about the way they are obtained? 

To illustrate the meaninglessness of marks, one well 
known educator presents the following situation: Your 
child brings home a report card covering the semester 
which shows a mark of 80°/, in reading. Can you say 
what that means except that the child got a mark of 80°/,? 
Does it mean that he enunciates 80°/, clearly? Or 1s it 
a rating in expression, or choice of material, or of under- 
standing what he reads? Perhaps it is some combination 
of all these, but in what proportion? Moreover, since 
no two teachers have the same notion as to what consti- 


tutes 100°/, perfection in reading, the 80°/, means noth- 


ing even for purposes of comparison with a standard. 


sah gig 

For some years there has been no meaningless designa- 
tion of “honor graduate” or “‘distinguished graduate” at 
the C&GSS. This has resulted in a marked change 
for the better in the psychology of the student. There 
was a time when individuals would no more think of 
handing out a bit of information than they would of 
parting with their last ten dollar bill. There are few evi- 
dences of such cut-throat competition today, but there are 
other objections to the marking system. 

The mission of the C&GSS is to prepare officers for 
command and general staff duty by training them, 
through the means available to a school, in the operations 
of large units and in the functions of commanders and 
staffs of such units. In carrying out this mission some- 
thing of the science and art of war is introduced. Now 
there is little of the quality of exactness to be found in the 
science and art of war. In an academic course all the 
human factors must be almost completely ignored, yet 
they are the great moving forces where men are con- 
cerned, in mechanized cavalry quite as much as in the 
foot infantry. The fundamental thing in war is to make 
the enemy realize he is beaten—that the hope of victory 
is gone. How you do this is of no importance. 

There | is nothing exact about the so-called principles 
of war. There is, for example, nothing invariable about 
surprise, ot movement, or mass, they cannot be corralled 
and tied down academically. One can dispense with mass 
and by surprise so upset the attacker as to gain victory. 
In real war surprise has frequently been secured by the 
deliberate violation of accepted doctrine, and just as often, 
through unintention. 

In a school, where every solution is to be examined, 
graded and assigned a numerical rating, there have to be 
numerous ground rules. In war one cannot say definitely 
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that the Reds dare not attack unless they have a two to 
one superiority, for in each particular situation, based on a 
hundred considerations, the commander makes his esti- 
mate, and the battle proves the victor. For a “pay” prob- 
lem, however, there must be a ground rule for this point. 
The school must establish a ruling, sometimes erroneously 
called doctrine, so that if some daring or stupid student 
should attack when the enemy was slightly, no matter 
how slightly, superior, the solution could be given a cut. 

Look at another situation. In war, the defender, bas- 
ing his estimate on a consideration of the hostile dis- 
positions, routes, advantages of observation, cover, con- 
cealment, and other factors, decides that the enemy will 
attack in force at A. The attacker also makes an estimate 
and comes to the conclusion that, since an attack in the 
vicinity of A has very obvious advantages, the defender 
will expect the main attack there. In order to secure sur- 
prise the attacker selects another place. Military history 
is replete with such instances. In map problems, however, 
surprise can never be secured by not doing the obvious 
and any solution based on such reasoning would stand 
an excellent chance of being awarded an O. 

In the endeavor to get as much uniformity in marking 
as possible every pay problem has its cut sheet (the com- 
ments). This sheet is prepared with the school solution 
in mind and it works best when used on solutions that 
more or less resemble the school solution. On those radi- 
cally different, one or two things happen—either the 
solution receives cuts that are not completely applicable, 
or the solution is accepted as a practicable one. 


The attempt to secure uniform marking requires that 
the comments themselves be interpreted, and ground 
rules adopted for the particular problem, such as lower 
and upper limits for a march, limits within which the 
enveloping attack must be made, and so on. All of this 
does not make for simplicity of marking or reduce the 
chances of avoiding mistakes. 


You cannot grade a battle on a scale of 100 or on a scale 
of the alphabet, nor can an academic map problem be so 
graded. When you come right down to it, it is not reason- 
able and sensible to say that a certain bunch of solutions 
are worth 94°/,, another bunch g2°/,, a third 84°/, and 
some others 75°, and 74°. This is nothing but artificial- 
ity, a scheme for forcing students to compete for marks. 
It is belittling the art of war. 


Another disadvantage of the present system lies in the 
fact that comparative marking requires, in the interests 
of uniformity and fairness, that the problem be so drawn 
as to present to each solver the identical situation. If there 
be ambiguity or suggestion of conflictory information or 
tint of unorthodoxy, the problem is considered faulty. 
Yet to the extent that a map problem presents complete 
and non-conflicting information does it tend towards be- 
ing artificial and unlike real war. Admitting, as one must, 
than any map problem is unlike war, we need not make it 
any more unreal than we have to. 

Instructors devote vastly more time and work to pro- 
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ducing a problem which will pass the super-crit: | read. 
ing of scores of solvers, and present concisely, cle. y, ang 
adequately to each and every one of these the s. ne pic 
ture, than they do in examining and commentin: on the 
solutions. Except that comparative (competitiv: 
ing requires it, No reason exists for such meticulo: 
drawing tactical and strategical situations. 

It has always been said that the competitive inarking 
and the four-hour session in the map problem rooins cop. 
stitute the school substitute for che anguish and pressure 
of real war; no one who has experienced the ordeal , 
likely to deny this. Numerical grading, however, and 
the permanent recording of such grades, can be abolished 
without in any way lessening the anguish and pressure 
now accompanying the course, if it be desired to retain 
these features. Solutions can be prepared exactly as in the 
past, under exactly the same conditions, and they can be 
examined by a member or a committee of the instruc. 
tional staff. The contention here is merely that the 
should be marked and graded differently. The first sug. 
gestion is to get rid of the prepared lists of comments, and 
abandon the system of numerical grading. Let the 
solutions be commented on freely, those things consid. 
ered wrong or poor from the school view being pointed 
out. Finally, it is proposed that all solutions be returned 
as satisfactory except those which show evidence of ha: 


ing been carelessly and indifferently prepared. 


mark. 


Ness In 


Under this method a solution well thought out and pre 
sented would not be given a large U merely because 1 
violated the current school idea about some tactical o: 
other operation. The solution would bear remarks point. 
ing out the variances from school teaching, but if th 
paper gave evidences of having been carefully prepared « 
would be considered as satisfactory work. After all, onl 
the test of battle can say whether the student’s solutio 
ot the school’s. solution is the better. 


A marking procedure such as suggested above would 
not lessen the incentive to “put out’’ or lower the pres 
sure. Students at the service schools, especially at the 
C&GSS, are mature men, presumed to be seriously in- 
terested in their profession and eager to take advantage of 
the opportunity for improving themselves professionally 
One can hardly believe that fear of low marks is the con 
trolling factor behind the efforts put forth by such stu- 
dents. 


If due consideration be given to the purposes of instruc- 
tion, to the nature of the subjects studied, and to the 
age and experience of the students, one can hardly fail 
to arrive at the conclusion that the marking system should 
be radically changed. The important thing is to get 
officers to think | tn the problems of war, to acquaint 
them with the general nature of employment of the com- 
bined arms; not to fill them with rules and guides as to 
when and how they should defend or attack or envelop 
with a wide maneuver. Therefore the system should b< 
one that allows the students great latitude, some init:ative 
some play of imagination. The present system docs not. 
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A’ God's Chillun Ain’t Got Wings 


By ,pEs AMBO 
Belshazzer’s Feast 


outstanding problem in the military service is 
motion. Everywhere the times are out of joint. 
ganized knowledge in the field of the physical 
1as so outstripped the slow advance of the social 
sciences that the control of society has become difficult. 
The saine is true in the armed forces. Material prepared- 
ness has progressed at the expense of intellectual prepared- 
ness. Somehow the art of war must be brought into 
harmony with the science of war. 

Sull punch-drunk from the past great conflict, civilized 
society sees another war casting its ominous shadow be- 
fore. The Old Worlds are seething with baffled purposes. 
Statesmen are straining to stave off temporarily what is 
once more being spoken of as “inevitable war.”” Thought- 
ful men in responsible positions have expressed serious 
doubts whether our present level of civilization can sur- 
vive another great blood-letting. 

We are in the midst of economic difficulties which 
themselves are grave enough. Even discounting the more 
fantastic imaginings of alarmists, the destructive powers 
it is possible to unleash in war have greatly increased. 
There is reason to fear in all soberness that their misuse 
may spell catastrophe. 

This has happened before. Critics have demonstrated 
that the military systems tested in the recent great wat 
were barren of all except deadly fruits. They have diag- 
nosed the malady to be a constitutional deficiency ot 
brain-power. The armies of the world are therefore faced 
with a crucial problem and an awful responsibility. Un- 
less we can find a way to mobilize and utilize the best 
brain-power in armies more effectively, another general 
conflict will indeed be fraught with danger to civilization. 

A little more brains will not serve. The destructiveness 
of war has become too dangerous and the problems of 

war too complicated. We must have the fullest possible 
service from the best brains that we can muster. Nor 
will it do to wait until the blast of war blows in the ears: 
then it will be too late. 

Under modern conditions of fast transport and rapid 
movement an initial decision may come with headlong 
quickness—and it may be final. If the original Schlieffen 
plan had been adhered to in 1914, France might well have 
been smashed to a bleeding pulp within three months, as 
was expected. But at that time regular use of motor 
transport had not yet lent to armies the speed of move- 
ment away from railways which is now possible. Full use 
of the gasoline engine has since made it far more prob- 
able that opening engagements will be decisive. As a 
corollary we can no longer safely rely upon learning: the 
way to victory after war has begun. The fate of nations 
has thus come to depend preéminently upon (1) intel- 
ligent preparation of war and (2) intellectual prepared- 
ness for the conduct of war. This means that no other 


scien 


No other military problem of 
today is comparable in im- 
portance with that of getting 
the ablest men to the top in 
time of peace. 


military problem of today is comparable in importance 
with that of getting the ablest men to the top in time of 
peace. 

The story of 1914 should haunt us. It ts a story of 
what happens when the preparation and conduct of war 
is left to mediocrities. It 1s a story of divine obliviousness 
to the implications of technological progress and of ideas 
on war long disassociated from realities. Above all there 
is the artistic tragedy of the Schlieffen plan, conceived 
by a first-rate intelligence and thoroughly botched by the 
tinkering and fiddling of mere journeymen soldiers. 

The importance of methods of promotion to success in 
war is illustrated by another story: that of 1870. The 
world has long since taken the measure of the French 
generals who repeatedly led a veteran professional soldiery 
of premier quality down to ignominious defeat and futile 
death. Armies of lions were led by asses, while the great 
genius of an Ardant du Picq was allowed to fall at the 
head of a mere regiment. This came to pass because the 
French army was saddled with a system of promotion by 
seniority and favoritism which almost guaranteed tha 
exceptional ability should never attain the higher grades. 
The War of 1870-71 was lost to the French by the pro- 
visions governing advancement in the law of March 16, 
1838! 

From across the Rhine came the half-amateur army of 
Prussia, led by a military genius, and seconded by a whole 
constellation of able men. Its preparation for war was far 
superior in organization, efficiency, plans, tactics, training 
of officers, and some of its weapons. Its higher command- 
ers and staff officers were thoroughly prepared intel- 
lectually for the conduct of war. The superb troops of 
France were rolled back and rolled under, while the world 
gasped. 

In seeking to account for the phenomenal victory of 
Prussia, soldier-men have ascribed great importance to 
her general staff institution and her army’s possession of 
the philosophy of Clausewitz. They have missed the 
main point. France had the philosophy of Bourcet, Gui- 
bert, and Jomint to draw upon. In the Dépét de la Guerre 
she had an institution corresponding far more closely to 
the Great General Staff than has been realized. In the 
corps d'état-major she had an equivalent of the General- 
stab der Armee. There was only one vital difference: the 
Prussian staff had a system of selection and promotion 
which drew out the last ounce of brain- -power in the Prus- 
sian army under the inspired direction of a man who was 
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himself, in part, only a product of the system. The brain- 
power of the staff made itself felt in every department. 
The greatness of the Prussian army under Moltke thus 
manos its method of sifting out ability. 

The incubus which weighs upon the military systems 
of today is promotion by seniority. Seniority alone can 
never — to get brains to the top. If by a happy chance 
a man of brains should climb the weary files to high com- 
mand, by the time he has passed all the milestones of the 
years his energy and enthusiasm will almost certainly 
have been dissipated along the road and his creative genius 
long since have flowered—and gone to seed. Youth has 
an importanct place in high command. Fuller in his Gen- 
eralship: Its Diseases and Their Cure presents the extreme 
view of this subject, the importance of which was recog- 
nized by Onosander 2,500 years ago. Today promotion 
is hopelessly handicapped 1 in the race with senile decay. 
The ability which springs from long experience is too 
often counteracted by an increased ossification on mental 
habits. Nature may be wise and kindly to the generals 
in not allowing them to recognize these limitations in 
themselves—but that does not make it any easier on the 
Army. Today we have an almost ironclad guarantee that 
our generals will be a generation behind in their thinking. 
They reach their rank at a time when it is more natural 
to look backard to find perfection than forward where 
youth instinctively casts its eyes. 

When he first read a volume of Jomini’s works Na- 
poleon nearly had an apoplectic stroke: 

“How did Fouché ever let this book be published?” he 
demanded. ‘“‘It will give away all my secrets. 

Then, upon second thought, he said: 

“After all, it doesn’t matter. The young men who 
read it will never command against me—and the old ones 
will never read it.’ 

Napoleon knew that the vices of seniority in the armies 
of his enemies were fighting on his side; that interminable 
imprisonment in the lower grades had dwarfed the imagi- 

nation and sterilized the brains of his opponents so that 
he could tell just what they could and would do. The 
advantages of flexibility and of surprise were all on his 
side, 

Seniority is a fetish which for purposes of promotion 
can show no more solid proofs of virtue than the time- 
honored use of spunk-water and dead cats at midnight as 
a cure for warts. 

Why does this archaic device survive in modern days? 
Is it because of military conservatism and inertia? Is it 
because army officers have as their chief concern the ac- 
quisition of “property” in higher grades by a sort of com- 

und interest and regard their calling as a semi-private 
rend guild engaged in haggling with the state and 
within itself over the “‘spoils of peace’’ in the spirit of the 
old condottieri? Or is it because every system of selection 
which has yet been tried has proven vicious and raised an 
outcry? 

Probably something of all these factors comes into 
play in varying degree according to individual character- 
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istics. Military men in their tactical studies mal 4 reat 
to-do about elaborate and complete “estimate of th. 
situation, ” assessing pertinent facts in the ligh\ of their 
“mission”; but in the conduct of routine affairs tly mak. 
momentous decisions without taking account of ¢ \ese sys 
tematic safeguards, and with much the same com) ination 
of rationalized feeling and instinctive, cold self-in crest x 
a romantic young woman casting an appraising «ye oye 
an unconscious candidate for her hand. Promotion , 
discussed on the basis of how to get rid of the “hump” . 
as to improve morale, prevent stagnation in grade, and |e 
the lowly move toward the Promised Land. This Prom. 
ised Land is more often envisaged as though it were a sor 
of transcendental Old Soldiers’ Home for the Faithfy! 
rather than a busy workshop for the turning out of ; 
superlative 1 instrument for the winning of victory in war 
While it seems to be true that our volunteer and cop. 
script veterans have been willing to lay down their lives 
for the welfare of the country but not to give up their 
bonus, something better can be said for our professional 
soldiers. As a rule they live by a code of ethics whos 
roots lie deep in the soil of sacrifice for the public weal. 
It is necessary only to state the problem clearly to know 
how they will answer. They will submit readily to any 
method of selection that will do what it is supposed to 
do, that can be shown to be in the true public Interest 
and that does not by creating rancor and mistrust destroy 
the very breath of an army—its morale. Officers care as 
much for the future of their families as any normal human 
beings. Promotion by seniority does give a certain guaran. 
tee of future security as comforting to the soul as to lie 
in a hammock in the shade with book and pipe and glass 
listening idly to the clank of an oil well pumping one 
up a black fortune out of the ground. But the demand 
of war are harsh. The soldier is as much vowed to sacrifice 
and service as a member of a monastic order. His cannot 
be a life of ease. Epic deeds such as he must be ready to 
perform are not spawned i in security and comfort but ir 
uncertainty, straining effort, and mastery of confusion in 
flux. Like the sharp notes of “First Call” on a bitter 
morning the realization must come that the conditions of 
war have so changed that continued reliance upon pro- 
motion by seniority as the principal method of advance 
ment is now madness. The only question is how a satis 
factory method of selection can be divided. We must 
find an answer, for it is a decree of Nature: ‘‘Adapt ot 


Die!” 
Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin 


The crucial problem of getting brains to the top o 
armies has been examined by Liddell Hart in his Remat- 
ing of Modern Armies (pp. 196-8), but for all his acumen 
he has not been able to offer any really new suggestions. 
All the old schemes have been tried and found wanting. 
No one will hold a brief for election. No competitive ex- 
aminations yet devised by man can get at the qual lities 1 
is necessary to evaluate. Promotion by seniority is +n evil 
to be escaped, Some sort of selection alone remains. 
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ly serious objection to this method is not to be 

1¢ injustices that result. It is to be found in the 

the systems of selection which have been tried 

relied upon to deliver the goods. If they do not, 
chet njustice is flagrant and serious. Ie has no justi- 
cat | results and has a serious effect upon the morale 
ot th ny. 

The Moltkian system of personal selection offers no 
‘ener! solution because it inexorably calls for a very great 
ie ro do the selecting. It can be applied effectively 
only within the limits of a small establishment such as a 
genera | staff, for it requires close and prolonged personal 
contact. Under other than these conditions personal selec- 
tion will become pure favoritism without being effective. 
If this favoritism be frivolous, if the system be ill-de- 
vised, rigid, and not subject to change 1 in the light of trial 
and error, there is likely to be an inverse or freakish selec- 
tion. Some years ago a distinguished scholar was asked 
why at that time so many weird theories were being put 
forth by German professors. He replied that the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, once upon a time decided to encourage 
originality and had taken pains to select men of greater 
originally to the faculty; and that the result had been that 
din’ most original professors had selected the most original 
pupils until in time there had been raised up a faculty of 
crack-pots. 

One of the difficulties with selection in the past has 
been that it has been done by boards. The esteem in 
which boards are held may be judged from the common 
definition: “Long, narrow, and wooden.” The evils of a 
council of war are proverbial. A board is a council of peace 
and shares many of the disadvantages of a council of war 
and has in addition many peculiarities of its own. If the 
sad tales now going around about “Class B” boards are 
only ten per cent true, the board as a means of selection 
stands condemned. 

After the Franco-Prussian War French officers were 
reclassified by a board upon which sat none other than 
Marshals MacMahon and Canrobert. This board was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Second Empire 
and decched as ““Cossacks’’ any officers who studied their 
profession. Before this board came the name of a certain 
Lafourge. It was recorded that this officer of his own free 
will and at great personal sacrifice had long occupied him- 
self with the study of geology. “Peuh!”’ said one mem- 
ber of the board, “‘An officer who occupies himself with 
geology!” Another member of the august commission 
remarked dreamily, “But who rides a horse like a cen- 
taur!”” Thereupon promotion was promptly accorded. 
Such is the way of boards. They may be as capricious as 
a coquette. 


If boards rely upon opinions of members who have 
had some contact with particular officers—as fair-minded 
boards are prone to do-— they do not really take corporate 
action but engage in a sort of ‘ ‘log-rolling.” The alterna- 


tive 1s to fall back upon an officer's “‘record.” For many 
reasons this is an inadequate basis for selection. One rea- 


son is decisive: An officer's record is one of accomplish- 
ment rather than of abilicry. What goes into that record 
depends largely upon chance, or Sever —upon the op- 
portunities given him to demonstrate ability. 

An officer brilliantly saves the day. He is suitably rec- 
ognized. But what of the officer, perhaps of far greater 
ability, who never got to the front but loyally did his 
drudgery far from the sound of battle? A military attaché 
reports a foreign war with great insight. He must be 
rewarded. But does that prove him better than those 
stuck in some hole at home? Another officer brings a 
laggardly outfit to a high level of efficiency. It is proper 
to recognize this fact. But does it prove him any abler 
than that officer who has inherited a unit at an exceptional 
level of efficiency and maintains it there? In time of peace 
the opportunity to demonstrate ability depends preémi- 
nently upon assignment. Assignment i is a matter of pre- 
ferment. Who gets first crack at the service schools? Is 
it not in many cases those who have been “dog-robbers”’ 
on Olympus? Soldiers are human beings and subject to 
human failings. To judge an officer wholly on his record 
merely removes favoritism to the level of assignment and 
makes selection on that basis a mockery. 

It is a natural human failing to honor accomplishment 
without taking into account opportunity. General Per- 
shing did a good job. That does not prove that he was a 
better man than others who did not have his opportuni- 
ties. Lacking any other measure of ability, a conscientious 
board is PR, certain to follow this failing blindly. Too 
many aides-de-c: amp promoted, too many promotions for 
actions of éclat in Algeria, contributed largely to bring 
France to Sedan. 


Where selection is practiced it is inequality of oppor- 
tunity that rankles in the souls of the less fortunate. If 
reasonable equality of opportunity could be assured no 
true soldier would grumble over errors of judgment. He 
can always prove his case by trying harder. It is being 
doomed to helplessness that makes men bitter. Sports- 
manship will concede another a better man if the trial be 
in a free and fair competition; but no one takes his defeat 
with good grace if he knows that the deck was stacked. 

Great ability is so rare that all defer to it and the entire 
army must be combed to find it. If it is to be recognized 
everywhere, it must be allowed to identify itself every- 
where. It can be made to grow. That is another reason 
why we must find some means to identify it and stimulate 
it wherever it can be found. Napoleon knew his hege- 
monics when he said that each of his soldiers carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. To stimulate the gen- 
eral growth of ability there must be an approximately 
equal opportunity to win reward. Such stimulus acts not 
only upon the cream of the crop but indirectly upon the 
whole corps of officers. The prospect of winning to the 
top works to endow the whole army with an almost epic 
spirit. This was the secret of Napoleon and of von 


Moltke. 
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The Review of the Wooden Soldiers 


“I divide my officers into four classes as follows: The clever, 
the industrious, the lazy, and the stupid. Each officer always pos- 
sesses two of these qualities. Those who are clever and industrious 
I appoint to the General Staff. Use can under certain circumstances 
be made of those who are stupid and lazy. The man who is clever 
and lazy qualifies for the highest leadership posts. He has the 
requisite nerves and the mental clarity for difficult decisions, But 
whoever is stupid and industrious must be got rid of, for he is 
too dangerous.” 

—General Freiherr von Hammerstein-Equord, 
former head of German War Department, 
Chief of Army Direction. 


The problem of promotion is complicated by the need 
for more than one type in the leadership of armies.* The 
idea that all officers should be standardized and inter- 
changeable parts in a military machine needs only to be 
looked at to be known for what it is: an imbecility and a 
fraud. We deny the thesis when we commission officers 
in various arms and services although this is largely an 
artificial differentiation; and yet we fail to recognize im- 

rtant and natural differences. Blois during the World 
War was a madhouse pled by round pegs who had 
been thrust into square et and by square pegs who had 
been forced into round holes. Officers who would have 
been invaluable elsewhere were wrenched savagely out of 
jobs to which they were unsuited, to the injury of their 
reputations and without benefit to the Service. It was a 
cruel and a brutal system based upon the stupidity of this 
assumption that every officer should be able to fill any 
job in the army. Some day, perhaps, our equally absurd 
and stupid subservience to the gross + arog of “ap- 
propriate command” will exact its penalty also 

he basic fallacy in all previous and existing systems 
of selection has been ‘ “blind” selection with no clear idea 
of what one must select for. Napoleon would have been 
no more than General Bonaparte had it not been for 
Carnot and Berthier. Alexander owed his army to his 
father, Philip of Macedon; Casar his to Marius; and 
Grant owed his army to McClellan. More than one type 
of officer is needed to win a wat. 

We may distinguish five types of necessary ability, with 
essential characteristics substantially as follows: 


1. THe “Starr Brain Truster” or JoMINI Type 


Grasp, or power of comprehending the essential nature of 
problems or situations. 


Originality and profusion of ideas, stemming from great 


imaginative powers. 
Foresight, stemming from great imaginative powers and 
a strong sense of realities. 


2. THe “BaLaNce-WHEEL” or BLiicHEer Type 
Suggestibility, or readiness to consider the ideas of others 


before deciding. 

Sound judgment of values and of risks. 

Decision: promptness in deciding and resolution in adher- 
ing to plans once made. 

Coolness and steady, unshakeable confidence. 


*“There are three kinds of brains: the first can learn by itself; 
the second can appreciate what others have learned; the third 
can neither learn of itself nor from others.”—Machiavelli, The 
Prince. XXIL 
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3. THe “Starr Executive” oF Bertuier T »; 


Refined technical skill in elaborating details of « rectiyg 
according to a system. 

Unfailing precision and reliability. 

Systematic providence: systematic forethought in the pte 
vision of information and dispositions necess. ry to , 
proper state of readiness for any conceivable eve: \tualiy 


4. THe “Sus-CoMMANpER”’ OR NAPOLEon\: 
MarsHac Type 

Orientation, ot a supreme sense for the necessity for a px 
ticular mission. 
Intellectual discipline and fortitude in pursuit of that ms 
sion. 
Leadership, or the capacity to get the utmost effort anf 
teamwork out of men. 


5. THe “OrGaNizer oF Victory” or Carnot Typ; 


Driving energy that overrides all obstacles and “red- -tape 
to get maximum results at maximum speed. 

Systematic capacity that can improvise order in any con 
fusion. 


“Hand over your money or I'll blow out your brains! 
said the highwayman to the New Yorker. “Blow away, 
said the New Yorker. ““You can live in New York with 
out brains, but you can’t without money.” The same i 
true (to the same extent) about brains in command of a 
army: You can command an army without brains, bu 
you can’t without character. In all except one type o 
officer character and skill are predominant. “Brains” 
the necessary characteristic only of the Jomini typ. 
Thomas Conway and Charles Lee were both the superios 
of George Washington as technically trained soldiers. 
Both failed utterly in the command of troops and had w 
be court-martialed. Washington is enrolled among the 
great military leaders of all times. Both character and skil 
are based upon ingrained habit; and the more such habe 
is reduced to the level of highly ingrained reflex action 
the greater the ability. But habit is developed at the «- 
pense of brain-power. It achieves speed and efficiency by 
dispensing with any necessity for constant recourse 1 
fresh reasoning and so weakens the higher reasoning 

wers. It must be so. The last four types are “brat- 
ess”’ in their purity. They are the types of the “Wooden 
Soldiers.” It is the first type alone that is endowed with 
the peculiar problem-solving capacity now peculiarly re 
quired. It is the only type that can hope to deal effectivel 
with problems of a new kind not adequately provided for 
by stereoty 6 reactions. It is the only type that can hoy 
to deal effectively with problems whose elements « 
highly uncertain or largely unknown. 

The present military system has demonstrated chat « 
can produce plenty of excellent Wooden Soldiers. It « 
sadly deficient in its production of “Bright Idea’’ Soldiers 
This may be due in part to our theory that all offices 
should be standardized and interchangeable, and in pat 
to the influence of the General Service Schools which 
teach how to make omelets without breaking egys I 
is necessary to put a special premium on “brains.” This 
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mean that a premium should not be placed on 

| ability in other types. It would be folly to 

e conduct of war to a mere Book Soldier. A 

on of all abilities is necessary. We should search 

low for combinations in particular men, for it 

ho are the Marlboroughs, the Napoleons, and 

Moltkes. Failing such, we must resort to teams. 

the best of the Wooden Soldiers should be 

up. But only the very best; for the officers of any 

army are on the average of high standard Wooden 

_ They are the backbone of any army, and for 

ly that reason ought not to be the head. It is the 

‘n-trusters” that are hard to find. Wherever found, 

“brains” should be selected up rapidly to the level where 

they are most needed, This will not be the highest level 

unless ‘brains’ is combined with other types of ability. 

Ic will be the general staff level. In the lack of combina- 

rons, high command must go to the “Hindenburg,” 

the “Bliicher,” the “Joffre” and the ‘ ‘Napoleonic Mar- 

shal” types of ability, with staffs of Ludendorfts, Scharn- 
horsts, and Jominis. 

The two commander types do not need to be selected 
up as rapidly as brains. They are hardy plants that can 
thrive and grow under present system. The Hinden- 
burg-Blicher type may reach full bloom in advanced 
years; the other in middle age. But “brains” must be 
gotten up before they settle into a rut. They must be 
plucked before they wither and go to seed. Here, then, 
one principle suggests itself. Mere “Bright Idea” soldiers 
should be selected up fast to the middle grades to stay 
there; the commander types should be selected up fast 
from the middle grades to the highest. This principle 
would let the rare combination types go up fast all the 
way, but only such combination types. 

The crux of the problem lies in equalization of oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ability. The problem of equaliza- 
tion is not the same for all types of ability. The com- 
mander types depend largely upon strength of character. 
Character can manifest itself to a high degree under al- 
most any conditions. It already has a considerable measure 
of equal opportunity. If rapid advancement be left to 
take place in the higher grades, it becomes possible to 
rely more upon a sort of personal selection. There are 
fewer officers to consider, and they are known better by 
their long service. In the middle grades the opportunity 
to demonstrate ability is much larger no matter what the 
assignment. The distribution of opportunity is somewhat 
more equitable. It is doubtful if any premium should be 
put upon these types in the lower grades. There is every 
teason to encourage the ‘“‘wooden” types to develop into 
other types of ability as well. 

The Berthier and Carnot types of ability can manifest 
themselves pretty well in executive positions and to a less 
extent in all administrative activity, at which every of- 
ficer vets plenty of chance. If proper account be taken of 
opportunity, an officer’s achievement may be a valueless 
clue to ability in these types. It is not enough, but it 
shou! 1 not be difficult to arrange for a closer approach to 


equality of opportunity in this field by means of greater 
system in assignment. The whole business of assignment 
should be redesigned so as to aim at giving every officer 
approximately equal chance to show these types of ability. 
The greater possibilities which lie in the use of assignment 
for the systematic testing of the officer corps are not ade 
quately exploited. 

“Brains” gets little chance to demonstrate itself in or- 
dinary military duties. The problem of equal opportunity 
is here a serious one. It is said that General Summerall 
as commander of the Hawaiian Division called upon each 
officer annually to report what progress he had made in 
his profession ‘during the year: what he regarded as his 
outstanding achievement. Here is an attempt to get at 
the bottom of the business. It has not been unknown for 
officers to win recognition and preferment for achieve- 
ments made on their own initiative above or outside of 
line of duty. Here is a field for study with a view to 
finding a basis for systematic selection for promotion. 

There is one ideal of advancement in the world today 
which has never been prospected thoroughly for military 
use, but which comes in here with peculiar relevance. It 
is that of the “brain trust”’ par excellence of civilization: 
the academic ideal of advancement for scholars and scien- 
tists. These form a loosely organized army fighting a 
leisurely and bloodless but endless battle on the frontier 
of knowledge. They have their hierarchy, both of grades 
and commands; and hence a problem of advancement. 
But their problem differs from that of armies in that it 
knows no two distinct phases of war and peace. 

Armies, in the occasional intense conflicts of actual 

war, are forced to fall back in greater or less degree upon 
arbitrary selection. They can do so with confidence at 
such times because the test of actual war measures ability 
as nothing else can. But in time of peace measurement of 
military ability becomes a baffling problem. The elements 
of such ability are so various, so intangible, and so uncer- 
tain that, unlike the forces of mechanics, their presence 
can be detected with accuracy only through results. But 
results in war cannot be produced i in time of peace, nor 
can wat be simulated in even a hundredth part of its con- 
dition. 

The sciences are always at war, in a sense. They can 
measure ability by results achieved in their war. In 
another sense they are always in a state of peace. Results 
can be achieved, but they do not have to be achieved at 
any particular time or place. The sciences have therefore 
hit upon a scheme of advancement in which prospective 
candidates are given the responsibility of demonstrating 
amply their ability by achieving results on their own 
initiative and at such time and in such manner as they see 
fit. It is somewhat as though candidates for high command 
were allowed to take an army and go conquer whatever 
smaller country might strike their fancy in order to dem- 
onstrate their ability to command in war. 

The ability that it is vitally necessary to draw out of 
armies is not merely ability to conduct war, but also abil- 
ity to prepare for war. We need not only great wat-com- 
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manders but men who can recognize and develop such 
commanders and equip them with the best military ma- 
chine that it is an to build. We need not only 
virtuosos but composers and impresarios. The ability of 
the latter can be measured with certainty only through 
ultimate results in war, but there are also certain peace- 
time results capable of some evaluation. Armies might 
take a cue from the academic world by taking as a criteron 
for special advancement distinguished or significant con- 
tributions to material or intellectual preparedness above 


and beyond the call of duty. 


Napoleons, Front and Center! 


Let us try to sketch a system of advancement that 
embraces routine promotion for the main body of officers 
by seniority and exceptional advancement for a percent- 
age of officers in such a manner that there would be no 
retarding of promotion by seniority. The last would be 
pe a. by retiring field officers at the top to make 
room for exceptional promotions, thus stimulating the 
flow of the best ability toward the top while still young. 

The essential element in this scheme is an adaptation 
of the system of cumulative “honor points” used at the 
Military Academy to determine military as distinct from 
academic standing. “Honor points’’ would be given for 
achievement under four heads: 

(1) Exceptional knowledge of subjects, or exceptional 
proficiency in techniques, of patent or probable mili- 
tary utility, acquired other than in line of duty by 
notable voluntary effort ; 

(2) Significant contributions to material or intellectual 
erp oy for war made out of line of duty, or in 
ine of duty in notable excess of reasonable expecta- 
tions ; 

(3) Demonstration of the capacity to get results from 
plans, in the conduct of war-time or similar opera- 
tions, in notable excess of what might reasonably be 
expected and as a consequence of exceptional force 
of character; 

(4) Exceptional skill and efficiency in the performance of 
regular military duties (other than war-time conduct 
of operations) or non-military functions of related 
nature. 


The purpose of the system of “honor points” is to get 
away from any judgment of officers by boards and to de- 
centralize the process of judgment. Any particular award 
of points be be only contributory to determining an 
officer’s standing. The more one increases the number of 
these “infinitesimal” judgments, the more one reduces the 
likelihood of any large error and approaches true evalua- 
tion as a limit. There would be, not a single judgment 
based upon a record, but a series of judgments by su- 

riors, boards, or examiners, made as a result of direct 
Shiaideie or investigation at the time. The whole army 
would judge, not a single board. 

“Skill and efficiency” points would be given upon ap- 
proved recommendation of appropriate commanders who 
would be required to give consideration to written esti- 
mates by intermediate commanders. The company of- 
ficers would be graded by the regimental commander with 










































the written estimates from his field officers. A large room 
discrepancy between these ratings would call fo: nquity by ret 
before final approval. numb 


“Contribution points’ would be given by spec | corps prom 
area boards upon presentation of substantial f. ts ang of set 
competent testimonials on the value of the contr: outions varlou 
made, either by the officer himself, or by his com: :ander might 
and after such investigations by the board as may seem balan 
fitting. An officer invents a gadget to improve firc power Th 
or makes a striking advance in methods of communica. justin 
tions: let the facts be determined, the value of the device variot 
assessed, and let points be set to his credit. Un 

“Command-ability” points would be given by citing a ver} 
for achievements under conditions calling for command colon 
ability, as actual or simulated warlike operations or of at 
emergencies of all sorts. Whenever a soldier distinguishes tion V 
himself in a crisis of any kind, at a fire, in an earthquake, same 
or other disaster, by his coolness and energy, it should ously 
be set down to his everlasting credit and noted in his Most 
record as an indication of his capacity to handle himself tenan 
and others under stress. In this connection it might be ingly 
advisable to study the use of psychological tests, such as gener 
are used in the Air Corps to test such things as reaction ofhice 
times and sense of balance, or as are being developed to age, é 
test ability to handle an automobile in an emergency. It serves 
might be possible to develop a Ope of war exercise to at the 
test character and resistance to fatigue, confusion, un- possi 
certainty, surprise, and breathless speed. The fruits of migh 
science are at our service. The rewards offered are great. 45 y' 

“Education points” would be given by the same or 1 ginnt 
like board upon examination or application by the officer radic 
concerned supported by the testimony of a superior officer A 
or civilian expert. An officer who compiles a useful mark 
manual, who learns a foreign language or translates 1 were 
useful book; or one who masters a fresh field of knowl- tour 
edge, writes the history of some campaign, or proposes 1 ance 
practical application of some new knowledge to military efhict 


usese should be remembered by credits against the Judy- ot G 
ment Day of selection. These boards might have the office 
power to indorse applications for exceptional leaves of ab- opm 
sence on two-thirds or three-quarters pay to study at civil- impe 
ian institutions or for foreign travel with a specific purpose, 
and give credit for such fruits as may be garnered. 

At the end of each biennium exceptional promotion 
would be accorded to a number of officers in each grade 
below that of lieutenant colonel equal to, say, two per 
cent of the total number of officers in the army. At the 
present time this would mean about 240 promotions from 
each of these grades. The promotions would be given, 
in order, to the officers who had accumulated the highest 
number of “honor points,” provided that such officers 
had served at least two years in grade. At the same time 
a number of lieutenant colonels equal to, say, ten per 
cent of the number of colonels would be promoted on 3 
sumilar basis. In order to make room for these, an identical 
number of colonels having the lowest number of “honor 
points” after one year of service in grade would be retired. 


After the exceptional promotions of lieutenant co! ynels 
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ld be made for the promotion of 240 majors 
; some 190 lieutenant colonels with the lowest 

t honor points. One half of these exceptional 
; might be given first without regard to arm 
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by ret 
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a 98 and the remaining half divided among the 
various rms and services, or made in whatever manner 
ough necessary to preserve a proper and equitable 
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Th -xibility of this method could be insured by ad- 








sting from time to time the premiums set upon the 
various types of ability. 
Under this system it would be theoretically possible for 





4 very xceptional officer to reach the grade ‘of lieutenant 
colone! after some eight years of commissioned service 
or at about the age ot thirty. In practice, close competi- 
sion would tend to raise this age considerably—and at the 
same time raise the general standard of efficiency enorm- 
ously. Brigadier generals of forty years are conceivable. 
Most of the seniority men would retire as majors or lieu- 
‘enant colonels. Colonels would be drawn overwhelm- 
ingly from “honors” men of greater youth. The newer 
ocnetele would be younger men too. But since general 
oficers would continue to serve until normal retirement 

a plentiful supply of ‘‘wise old heads” would be pre- 
a The long service and wide experience of the men 
at the top would be all to the good. Yet it would still be 
possible in theory and could co ape in practice that we 
might get a commander-in-chief in time of war of only 
45 years of age. Since Napoleon was only 27 at the be- 
ginning of his first Italian campaign, this is not exactly 
radical. 

A further advantage of this system is that it would 
mark men for the particular type of work for which they 
were best fitted by segregating honor points under the 
four heads mentioned. That officer who had a preponder- 
ance of points for extraordinary knowledge and few for 
eficiency would be the last man to use as a chief of staff 
« G-4, but might be singularly useful as a G-2. The 
oficer who has been prolific in invention or the devel- 
opment of methods might be the last man to trust with 
important operations. That is no reason to turn him 
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adrift. Here we have a method for fitting round pegs into 
round holes and square pegs into square holes. 

The proposal herein does not offer a full-fledged system 
to be set up by spontaneous creation: it offers a suggestion 
toward the development through evolution and adaptation 
of a working hypothesis capable of being tested progres- 
sively by tral and error so as to work gradually toward 
perfection with both feet firmly planed on the ground. 
The authors hold that it is a conception worthy of syste- 
matic study and experiment because of the number and 
importance of the advantages | it offers. Colin in France 
and Spenser Wilkinson in England have illuminated for 
us the various factors which went into the making of 
military genius of Napoleon. If the General Staff is not 
equipped to study how to create or how to discover and 
advance the best brains of the army, some other agency 
should be set up to analyze the factors which go into the 
making of great leaders and to study our military system 
and its methods in detail from the broadest possible point 
of view. Such an agency might seck to determine whether 
it is necessary or desirable to join together in holy wed- 
lock rank and appropriate command, or rank and pay. 
In view of the evidence of history showing an apparent 
relationship between a period of separation from military 
routine, the G.S. might study the advisability of retiring, 
on half pay for one or two years, at their own request or 
involuntarily, a certain proportion of officers, filling their 
places meanwhile with junior officers of the Organized 
Reserves or National Guard called into active service for 
training as contemplated in the National Defense 
Act. All questions of rank, promotion, command, and 
the like, might advantageously be examined afresh on 
their own merits, on a broader national basis, and in the 
light of realities rather than of outworn theories. 

We have maintained that the promotion problem is the 
fundamental problem of modern armies. We have sug- 
gested certain lines along which it might be attacked. 
The General Staff is the proper agency to elaborate any 
detailed plan. It has many important duties; but it has 
none more important than this and none that offers greater 

rewards in the task of perfecting the National Defense. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY resting upon an officer in war is great. Mistakes are paid for in 
blood. To seek a command in war beyond bis capabilities is no less criminal than for 
a man with no knowledge of a locomotive or railroading to attempt to run an engine 
of an express on a busy line —May. Gen. JoHN F. Morrison. 














Humanitarian Aspects of Chemica. 


Warfare 


By Captain Rosert E. SaptLer 
396th Infantry 


tion of man from savagery upward. The use of 

chemicals for direct chemical action in war was just 
as logical, just as certain to come, as that gunpowder, first 
used by the Chinese in celebrations and noise making, was 
certain to be used as a weapon of war. If its use on a large 
scale had not been 5 the World War, it would 
have been in the next, which we feel will come unless we 
are so prepared that even the most violent greed and envy 
will fear to unleash the dogs of war upon us. An axiom of 
war is that “‘no powerful weapon or material of war has 
ever been abandoned so long as it remained efficient.” In 
his final report to the Secretary of War as his message to 
the nation on the subject of chemical warfare, General 
Pershing stated, “Whether or not gas will be employed in 
future war is a matter of conjecture, but the effect is so 
deadly to the unprepared that we can never afford to 
neglect the question.” 

Today chemical warfare is branded as inhumane and 
an improper method of waging war by pseudo-scientist 
and misinformed reformer. fs us investigate this subject 
without prejudice, and contrast the butchery of previous 
wars with the casualties of the World War, especially 
those produced by so-called ‘‘poisonous’’ gases. The per- 
centage of deaths and permanently injured to the total 
number of casualties is the measure of humanity in war. 
Methods of waging war must change and develop. Such 
progress is inevitable. Furthermore, it is desirable, for 
the trend of all developments in warfare has been to 
reduce the ratio of killed to wounded. This is particularly 
true of chemical warfare, as is proven conclusively by 
incontrovertible official records. 

The rate of dead to wounded has constantly fallen from 
the days of Roman butchery to the present. In our Civil 
War, the death rate was higher in proportion to the 
wounded rate than in the World War, notwithstanding 
the great use in the World War of high explosive shell, 
which literally blew to pieces thousands of our soldiers. 
Nothing conceived by man is more horrible or more 
terrible than men disemboweled by high explosives, by 
bayonets, and by bullets; than men with arms blown 
away, legs torn off, eyes gouged out and faces so torn as 
to no longer resemble humanity. Gas does none of these. 
Almost every power has buried an unknown, unidentified 
soldier with appropriate ceremonies in remembrance of 
the thousands who make up the list of unknown dead. 
Gas caused none of these. 

When we consider gas we find the most effective of 


(Ceo ms wartare is the product of the evolu- 




































Chemical warfare, compared 
with older methods, must be 
commended instead of being 
condemned. 


modern weapons to have been absolutely the mos 
humane, whether we consider the total number of death 

r hundred, the suffering, or the total disabled among 
those who did not die. In each case, the ratio for Amen 
cans in the World War was about twelve to one in fayo, 
of chemical warfare. During the World War there wer 
72,552 casualties from gas in our Army. Of this ihe 
200 died on the field of battle and 1,221 died in the ho: 
pitals from the effects of gas exposure, giving a mortality 
of 2 per cent. There were 187,586 casualties from Weipen 
other than gas. Of this number 46,519 or 24 per cen 
died, making twelve times as many Geatlie from thes 
weapons as there were from gas. There were 754 men 
blinded in one or both eyes from war weapons during the 
war. Of this number gas was responsible for 29 or 3.8 
per cent, other weapons being responsible for 725 or 96.2 
per cent. War weapons other than gas were responsibk 
for 9,147 permanently crippled soldiers. Gas was respon. 
sible for no permanently crippled. The official report o! 
the Surgeon General of the Army for the year 1920 states 
that there were one and a half times as many cases of 
tuberculosis per thousand occurring among soldiers wh 
were not gassed in France as there were among thox 
gassed, apparently indicating that gas acted as a preve 
tive against tuberculosis. Over 3,500 experienced phy 
sicians in this country and Europe have stated that they 
were of the opinion that there were no after effects result 
ing from exposure to warfare gases. 

An eminent physician who treated thousands of gassed 
cases during the World War says, “In a great mayorit 
of instances persons suffering from exposure to lethal con- 
centrations of gases show no permanent resulting patho 
logical lesions.” 

The people of the United States look to the efficienc 
of their Army and Navy for protection in time of war 
There can be no doubt that chemical warfare aggressively 
pursued is an astoundingly efficient casualty producing 
agency. When it is realized that deaths from gas ate 
least lower than one to ten as compared with other wat 
weapons, that permanent disabilities are practically neg 
ligible, and that after effects are of no moment, it mus 
be appreciated that chemical warfare as a method of wag 
ing war, compared with older methods, must be com 
mended instead of being condemned. 
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| “Are there any prin- 
_ | | ciples of war save 
those so obvious that 
they do not need to 
be stated?” 


Reunion on the Styx 


By SIGNIFER 


Part II 


‘Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat?’’—Horace. 


HERE was considerable bustling about the table 

as Alexander hurried away. A large number of 

members had meanwhile crowded about the origi- 
nal group, and a general animated discussion broke out. 
Someone said, ““We may need some reference books,” 
ind the table was soon piled with volumes bearing the 
narks of the Hades Library of Military Research. 

“T haven’t seen so much interest in a dispassionate pro- 
fessional argument in this club for years,’ General Sher- 
man confided to Bill Smith. “You see Aristotle? He’s 
the old boy in the white nightshirt. Fine head on him. 
Alexander seems to be having trouble in getting him to 
come over.” 

“It’s not that,” said Marshal Saxe, returning to his 
chair at the table. “The great savant is finding it difficult 
to believe that things are as they really are. He can’t 
conceive that a profession as old as ours, and producing so 
many distinguished men, could possibly let its thinking 
get into such a snarl. Here they come!”’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Alcentalee coming up to the table. 
‘Let me present you to my old tutor, one of the most 
eminen t men of all time. If Aristotle were living on earth 
now, he'd have all the alphabet after his name, several 





times over. But you know all that. Ic isn’t every civilian 
that gets into the Trans- Stygian United Service Club on 
Reunion Night.” 

“Sit down here, Aristotle,”’ invited Casar. ““We de 
cided to ask for your help. Alexander has no doubt ex- 
plained our difficulty.’ 

“He has endeavored to,’ 
ing himself. “But what he tells me seems highly im- 
probable. As I understand young Alec, you gentlemen 
agree that the current thought of your profession lays it 
down that the practice of war is founded on certain prin- 
ciples. You also tell me that your profession distinguishes 
between these principles and the variable methods where- 
by they are applied.” 

“That’s right,” Alexander cut in, “and we tell you that 
it follows that the principles, if they are really different 
from methods, must be invariable.” 

“That is not remarkable,’ Aristotle assured him. “‘It 
is the universal effort of scientific men to find principles 
which are invariable, and which can be used to develop 
sound methods of action. But you go on to tell me that 
your profession, while it seems to announce this funda- 
mental distinction as a theoretical fact, makes no practical 
use of it, although this has been done in almost all other 
activities.” 

“That is the case, Aristotle, “We find 
lip-service to this theory. But when it comes to determin- 
ing the principles themselves, we cannot find them.’ 


replied the philosopher, seat- 


” said Ceasar. 
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“We find,” put in Marshal Saxe, “only vague general 
concepts like ‘ coperation,’ ‘surprise,’ ‘movement, and 
so on; or, where the concepts are definite, they are not 
principles, but merely faulty rules, demonstrably not 
always true.’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Aristotle, with a fleeting smile, 
“you must be correct, of course, as to this situation, but 
such a tangled skein of error is difficult to conceive. A 
long time ago, you may remember, I defined man as a 
‘reasoning animal.’ If I were still inclined to urge that 
definition,’ he went on, with another smile, “I fear that I 
would have to exclude soldiers from the human category.” 

“My colleagues accept my contention,” said Marshal 
Saxe, as the laughter died down, “that all other well-ex- 
plored studies are established on fixed principles. What 
we ask of you is to show us how to do this for war.’ 

““We are in Cicero's case,”’ said Casar, ‘““when he said, 
‘would that it were as easy for me to find the true as to 
detect the false.’ We turn to you, to find the true.” 

“And I have this stipulation to make,” put in General 
Sherman, with his usual emphasis. “I will not be satisfied 
with any mere academic statement of fact, however ac- 
curate. The principles, if they are to be safe guides, must 
be always true. But if they are to be useful guides, they 
must also suggest sound methods of applying them, to 
meet actual conditions.” 

“He can do it,” asserted Alexander confidently, “if 
anyone can. Just leave it to my old teacher.” 

“How I wish, my boy,” mused Aristotle, pensively, 

“that I could have excited your interest along this line in 
our days together on earth. You would never have gone 
charging off to India, but you might have gained equal 
renown as the titular head of a great Greek state which 
would have lived long after you.’ 

“O, well, old fellow,” said Alexander, with a grin, 
“we die and learn. And after I got used to it, I liked 
Hades better than Earth. No headaches here.” 

“Not to mention the new girl friends, eh, Alec?” put 
in Napoleon. 

“Well, I'll have to admit, Boney,’’ rejoined Alexander, 
“that none of those in my time had as much appeal as 
some I’ve met here—Cleopatra, for instance and—and— 

“Josephine, I suppose, snap d Napoleon, frowning. 

“But to get to z point,” he went on, “you realize, 
Anistotle, that war, simple as I believe it to be in essence, 
is in detail a very intricate study.” 

“No more, my dear boy,”’ replied Aristotle with urbane 
authority, * ‘than medicine, bio ology, pyschology, or what 
you will. Everything rests on the one underlying: Law of 
Uniformity: that like causes produce like effects.” 

“That works to perfection in mathematics,” protested 
Foch, “but war is not an exact science. It is an art.” 

“It is, of course, both a science and an art, like any other 
activity,” rejoined Aristotle. “It is not an exact science, 
but all sciences are not yet exact. And war can be made 
a science in the true sense in which the word ‘science’ is 
employed among scientific men. You know, of course, 
the meaning of scientia?” 
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“It means knowledge,” said Casar. 
“So it does,” replied Aristotle, “‘and after c: 
residence here in Hades among a growing brot! 
scientific men, I can assure you that to them scie: 
organized knowledge: — knowledge organize: 
the formulation of ‘laws’—or ‘principles,’ for 
the same—which show the relations among fac: 
you are seeking, gentlemen,” he added, “‘is to | 
a science of war.” 
“Provided,” interposed Sherman, 
in the practical waging of war.” 
“Exactly,” agreed Aristotle. “That is the sole purpose 
of science—to make practice more effective. Practice js 
art. Knowledge is science. Science is knowing. art is 
doing. The - Purpose of science is to guide art.’ 
“But art,” cried Alexander, “is a thing of taste, emo 
tion, and temperament.” 
“Tut, tut, my lad,” laughed Aristotle. “If Socrates 
were here, he would remind you of that elementary r. 
quirement for useful thought: first define your terms.” 
“I think it was Lord Grey who said,”” put in French 
“that ‘discussion without definition is useless.’ ” 
“You mustn't imagine, Alec,” went on Aristotle, ‘tha 
you are an artist just because you are temperamental. Bu: 
I suppose that many soldiers, like other men, delight in 
imagining that their art’ is inspired by some nameles 
form of personal genius.” 
“Napoleon, here. exploded that idea,’’ said Sherman 
“Yes,” agreed Napoleon, “I said, and it needs to be 
remembered, that it was not some familiar spirit thar 
whispered to me what to do or say in a case unexpected 
by others. It was reflection—meditation.” 
“Do you mean,” asked Foch, “that there is no inspir2- 
tion from on high?” 
“T mean,” replied Aristotle, ““what I know you pre 
ticed all your life on earth:—that ‘the Lord helps those 
who help themselves.’ Art is simply doing things. Even 
the ‘fine arts,’ so called because they appeal to our finer 
senses, are merely a high form of doing something—! 
expressing an emotion or thought. Do you imply, my 
dear fellow, that great artists depend on their gifts alone? 
“Gifts?” exploded Marshal Foch, with almost a snort 
of denial. “Certainly not! I say, as I told my young 
officers, that I don’t believe in them—at least not in gift 
alone. No, all the great artists I ever knew were grest 
workers.” 
“Exactly,” approved Aristotle, “great musicians, sculp 
tors, painters, and writers are great because they are great 
thinkers as well as ‘feelers.’ They strive unceasingly to a 
certain the facts of science which will assist them to make 
their art more expressive of the highest qualities of man 
“What we seek, then,” said Saxe, “are the principle 
which, taken as a body, make up the science of w a, and 
which will assist us in the practice of the art of war. 
“That is it,” concurred Aristotle. “There is nothing 
supernatural about art—about art in any form— except 
if you insist on so regarding them, the relatively super 
abilities with which some men appear to be endowed at 
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birth. But many a superior man accomplishes less than 
others not so well endowed at birth, because he lacks op- 
portunity or industry 

“Then I was on the right track,” said Foch, “when I 
sought for ‘fixed principles of variable application.’ 

‘You were,” replied Aristotle, “but you lost the road 
when, as Marshal Saxe tells me, you denied the possi- 
bility of a science of war, and so failed to consult the 
scientific men who could have guided you to the solution 
you desired.” 

“You never put this whole thing quite like that to me 
before,” said Alexander, pushing aside the fresh glass of 
nectar that a waiter had just brought him. 

“| am still learning, my dear boy,” replied the philoso- 
pher. “Things have not stood still since our day. . . . 
New. to start you on your way, I suggest this: Everything 
we do involves achieving something 1 in spite of resistance. 
War is, in that respect, no different from anything else. 
It is all a matter yee to use your energy. You never 
have more than just so much energy, whether it be man- 
power, horse-power, or what not. Now, find the laws 
that tell you how to use your energy. Then you will have 
what you want.’ 

“After all,” said Napoleon, “isn’t the whole thing very 
imple? Are there any principles of war save those so 
obvious that they do not need to be stated? For example, 
that brave men are better than cowards.” 

“I take it that you mean,” said General Sherman, “that 
the effectiveness of any force depends on its morale. But 
It also depends on its training, a fact too often forgotten 
inmy country. And it also depends on its inherent fight- 
ng power, and on other factors. In my opinion, these 
ings, simple as they are, are Not too obvious. They need 
to be repeated again and again.’ 


“You might as well say, Sire,” 


added Marshal Saxe, 


“that it is obvious that night i is darker than day, so why 
nsist on it? But many a commander has forgotten that 
simple fact.” 

“You have to bear in mind also, my friends,” 
Anste tle, 


said 


“that it is not enough that you should assemble 
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Like picking out a girl, for instance.” 


a body of facts. They must be built up as a complete 
system, and you must be sure that you have all of them. 
It is not enough to say that your hghting power depends 
on certain things and on ‘other factors,’ as Sherman just 


ut it. You must state them all.” 
“But that,” said Casar, “is a very difficult matter.” 
“Is it?” asked Aristotle. “After all these ages upon 


ages of war, is it possible that you have never made up a 
catalog of the factors that determine action in war?” 

“O, yes we have,” Bill Smith assured him. “They are 
listed in our “estimate of the situation.’ ” 

“Then take them,” replied Aristotle. “Express their 
relations to each other in the form of invariable truths, 
and you have your principles. But remember that the 
principles must be a complete set, or, like a man who 
knows that the compass points toward the magnetic pole, 
but does not know that it also is attracted by metals near 
at hand, you may sail away to the west when you think 
you are going north.” 

“Of course that’s true,” said Alexander. ‘“War is like 
anything else. Like picking out a girl, for instance. Any- 
thing you do has advantages and disadvantages. You 
want to take the course that has most of the onset and 
fewest of the latter.’ 

“Like a distinguished gentleman whom we all know,’ 
said Casar. “He was alone late at night with a friend. 
Her husband came home. It was a case of getting shot 
or of taking the risk of contracting a severe cold outdoors.’ 

“I remember,” added Marshal Saxe, “that he joined us 
here soon thereafter. Pneumonia was his passport, but 
we all agreed that his decision had been correct.” 

“Tt seems to me, Boney, “that I remember 
a saying of yours that contains the germ of a principle. 
You once said that ‘a war should art, be undertaken with 
forces sufficient to accomplish the object.’ ” 

“That is true,” assented Napoleon, “but a government 
may be forced into war, either by its own people or by the 

i 
enemy. 
“What we ought to say, then,” 


” said Casar, 


put in Marshal Foch, 
“ts that the proper object varies with the forces available. 
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and that the appropriate forces to be used vary with the 
object to be attained. That is always true, and it is a 
practical guide for action.” 

“T would add to that,” said Napoleon, “that ‘all great 
captains have done their great deeds by the proportioned 
connection maintained between their means and the re- 
sults they expect; between their efforts and the obstacles 
to be overcome.’ You must pardon me for quoting myself, 
but the idea is very apt.” 

“Ie hits the spot,” cried Alex- 
ander, excitedly. ““We can say 
that the appropriate object varies 
with the means available, with 
the results you wish to get, and 
with the forces in opposition and 
the obstacles to be overcome.” 

“Then I would suggest,” of- 
fered Lord French, “thee we list 
the items that cover the means 
available and the means in op- 
position.” 

“And we should list separate- 
ly,” added Marshal Foch, “the 
items that cover the obstactes to 
be overcome.” 

“Your suggestions are excel- 
lent,” said Aristotle. “If, as our 
young friend of the current gen- 
eration has remarked, you have 
an ‘estimate of the situation’ 
which contains a list of such fac- 
tors, then you have only to re- 
duce them to the simplest and 
most practical terms, and you 
will be well on your way to what 
you want. . . . And now gentlemen, you will excuse me 
if I withdraw.” 

“T'll see you on your way, old chap,” said Alexander, 
“and we are all very grateful.” A chorus of “good-nights” 
followed Aristotle toward the doors. “And now, you 
fellows,” Alexander went on, reappearing, “‘who’s got a 
list of those factors to submit?” 


“T have one here,” offered Bill Smith, with some hesi- 
tation, “I’ve been working on it for quite a while, trying 
to boil down all the things in the estimate of the situa- 
tion. 

“Let me see it,’’ said Napoleon. “Yes,” after some 
minutes’ study, “it is good. In my time I used quite a 
similar one, which you will find in some of those books 
on the table. Here, someone, write them down in due 
order, and read them off.” 


“We suggest,” offered Marshal Saxe, after some min- 
utes spent with several other members in ney the 
paper and in making notes, “‘we suggest the following 
as the basic principle of war: 


“The effective employment of combat power varies with: 


The object to be attained 
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"l have one here.” 


Ma b- Ani 


The means available and in opposition, inc! ding 
Fire-power and shock-power 
Physical capabilities of movement 
Physical vulnerability 
Signal communication, morale, and train ng, 

The conditions of the theater of action, inc! ding 
Distance 
Obstacles, and Visibility.” 

“That is good,” said Shermay 
“You do not mention supply 
but of course it is a subfacte 
under fire and shock, movemen, 
vulnerability, and the other 
And obstacles include not on) 
terrain and water, but climar 
and weather.” 

“And surprise,”” added Foch 
“is a factor under morale.” 

“T think the next step is t 
resolve this principle into sever 
subsidiary reinciples,” suggested 

“esar. 

“But first, gentlemen,” «x. 
claimed Bill Smith, with great 
excitement, “do you know wha 
we've got there? Why, our 
principle is just a simplified state. 
ment of the estimate of the situa. 
tion.” 

“Then,” Napoleon assured 
him, “‘you must have a good 
estimate of the situation, tor | 
will swear by the principle we 
have there.” 

“Well,” said Bill, with a sigh 
“I've heard people say a thousand times that ‘everything 
depends on the situation.’ I’ve said it myself. But I never 
realized that that was the basic principle of war.” 

“Don't agitate yourself,” advised Alexander, with : 
gtin. “You're surrounded here by distinguished com- 
manders, and they’ve just found it out, too.” 

“But here’s the amazing thing about it,” urged Bill 
“IT want to make it clear that a principle which you 
have there is just the same, in essence, as our ‘estimate. 
Take the ‘object,’ for instance. All we have to do is © 
follow the estimate. There are three questions that w 
use as tests in checking any plan in our estimate. One « 
“Will the plan, if successful, carry out the mission and 
facilitate the operations of sik. atily troops?’ Now 
that’s just the same as saying that the proper object of an 
plan varies with the result you want to get.” 

“Good,” said Marshal Saxe. “What is the next one’ 

“The next test-question,’’ went on Bill, “‘is: ‘Consid- 
_ time, space, terrain, and all the factors of relative 
combat strength, has the plan a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess?’ Now that’s the same as saying that the prope: 
object varies with the means available and in opposition 
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n our principle—and that it also varies with the 
in the theatre, which we show in our list.” 
ent,” approved Casar, “space is distance. Time 
e, plus obstacles and bad visibility, all divided 
by physical capabilities of movement. As to ‘the factors 
of relac e combat strength,’ they include all the items 
chat we have listed as factors in our principle.” 

“The third test-question,” went on Bill, “ts: ‘if the 
olan fails, what will be the probable result?’ So the entire 
' e is that the proper object varies with the effect 
desired, the means available and in opposition, the con- 
ditions in the theater, and the probable results of failure.” 

“That's the stuff,” said Alexander. “Now I’ve got an 
idea for breaking this down into several subsidiary prin- 
ciples, as Czsar suggests. Combat power is a physical 
force, and Aristotle just reminded me that any such force 
has direction, location, and magnitude. That means that 
it is pointed at an objective, moves from position to posi- 
tion, and has a certain intensity of power. Now power, 
{ we humans are to use it, has to be afforded a certain 
security, because the sources of power are vulnerable. 
And power, if humans are to use it, has to be controllable. 
So this means that combat power has objectives more or 
less suited to it, and that it has a certain degree of in- 
tensity, Movement, security, and control. In fact, Aris- 
totle tells me that everything in the universe has, to some 


princi 


degree, these five characteristics.” 


“That's true enough,” said Casar. “‘It’s true of a ship 
ot of a soldier. Yes, and of a fleet or of a legion.” 

“It’s true of a war-chariot,” offered one of the Senior 
Members standing near the table. 

“It’s true of the modern tank,” chimed in a Junior 
Member. 

“The idea is a good one,” went on Alexander, “because 
the forms of combat power change from age to age. 
When / think of fighting troops, I see the Hoplite and the 
Phalanx, while Cassar sees the Legionary and the Legion. 
Some of you fellows think of cataphracts and armored 
knights, and some of you think of elephants and some of 
you of tanks. But no matter what it is, every weapon and 
every military unit has some kind of an objective that it 
is especially suited to attack or to let alone, and every one 
of them has some degree of intensity, movement, security, 
and control.” 

“What's the difference,” asked a Junior Member, “‘be- 
tween an object and an objective?” 

“That's easy,” said Lord French, “You'll find it in the 
doctrine of our army, as given in the books there. The 
object is the mental thing you aim at, but the objective is 
a physical thing.” ; 

“That is it,” agreed Casar. “I would put it that the 
objective is a location in space. It may be in the air, on 
land or sea, or under them. It may be a place you want 
to hold, or a place you wish to seize before the enemy 
gets it. Or it may be a place you want to take away 
ftom him.” ; 


“Or,” added Foch, “‘it may be the location of the 


enemy, wherever he may go, so that you can block him, 
or hold him, or attack him and destroy him.” 

“Ie seems to me,” remarked Marshall Saxe, “that the 
principles of the objective are the same as the principles 
that determine the object.” 

“Now as to the next point,” said General Sherman, 
“Alexander called it ‘intensity’ of combat power. I sup- 
pose that means the amount of fire-power and shock- 

- 

wer. 

““Let us call it ‘mass,’ said Foch. “That's an old and 
honorable term in our profession. Of course it is also used 
to mean a relatively close formation, and to indicate the 
greater part of a force; but in the sense of ‘power’ it 
certainly means the magnitude of the power exerted, 
great or small; and that is the same as intensity.” 

“Then,” said Casar, “I say that the appropriate mass 
for any task varies with the object, with the fire-power, 
shock-power, capabilities of movement, vulnerability, 
signal communication, morale, and training of one’s own 
force; also with the same elements as to the force in op- 
position; also with distance, obstacles, and visibility; and 
finally with the probable results of a failure.” 

“I think you can say much the same thing of move- 
ment,” said Napoleon. “The appropriate movement for 
any given situation varies with the same factors. Move- 
ment is really a change of position. Its whole reason is to 
gain a better position. The idea is to endeavor to gain a 
a such that you attain your object with the least 

° 
Oss. 

“You can also say the same thing of security,” said 
Marshal Saxe. “It is protection. And I think Napoleon 
pointed out its primary purpose when he once said that 
‘the whole art of war consists in a well-reasoned and ex- 
tremely-circumspect defensive, followed by a rapid and 
audacious attack.’ So you see that, in other words, a certain 
minimum of security is necessary in any situation in- 
volving an enemy. What that requirement of security is 
in any particular case is the real problem; and it can be 
determined by applying the principle that appropriate 
security varies with the factors which we have already 
stated.” 


“*That is also true of control,”’ said Sherman. “‘Control 
is regulation. There are times when a highly-centralized 
control is necessary, and there are other occasions when 
decentralization is desirable. The method to be used 
depends on these same factors.” 


“When you centralize in the higher command,” said 
Marshal Saxe, “you take away control of auxiliaries from 
lower commanders; and when you have done that, the 
close-combat troops and the long-range auxiliaries under 
your command have to regulate their action by coépera- 
tion. When you decentralize, you form subordinate com- 
bat teams, each of which is regulated by coordination 
exercised by its commander.” 

“Yes,”’ said Napoleon. “You cannot get unity of com- 
mand everywhere. If you take the artillery into your 
own hands, for instance, your subordinates cannot control 
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Bill Smith pressed forward 
with the others and saw 
the chart. 


it. If you permit them to command it, you have to that 
extent lessened your own unity of command. Unity of 
command is desirable in the highest echelon in a given 
theater, but it cannot be called a principle applicable at 
all places at all times.” 

“What you want,” said Alexander, “‘is unity of effort. 
Sometimes you get it by unity of command, which is 
really codrdination. Sometimes you get it by cooperation. 
In fact, you always have to use both. You use coérdination 
in the critical places, I think, because it’s more dependa- 
ble. You use codperation elsewhere.” 

“Then,’’ suggested Marshal Foch, “‘the purpose of 
control is unity of effort, and its principles are: first, that 
the effectiveness of control varies with the unity of effort 








resulting; and, second, that the control sys. 


tem appropriate in any case varies with th 
\ factors we have listed.” 
4 “I would say, then,” added Marshal Sax 


“that since organization is the mechanism 
of control, and its whole purpose is to insur 
good control, then the principles of militay 
organization are the same as the principles of 
control which you just gave us.” 
‘That finishes the lot,”’ said Cesar. “I believe they ax 
all invariably true, and that the set is complete.” 
“And I admit,” added Sherman, “‘that they are pract. 
cal, because they show one how to test any method to se 
if ic will work, and also how to pick out the best method. 
“At any rate,” said Saxe, “we are not inviting error by 
setting up faulty rules which we know are subject 
frequent—Heaven knows how frequent—exception.” 
“Gentlemen,” said someone in the crowd around the 
table, “‘one of the engineers has charted this out for w 
Please gather around the chart here, and look at it.” 
Bill Smith pressed forward with the others, and saw the 
following chart: 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
1. The effective employment of combat power varies with unity of effort in the control of the means in order to attain the object 


2. In any situation: 


The proper objective (location aimed at) varies with: 
varies with: 


with: 


A 


vary with: 


Characteristics of 
combat power 





L so as to obtain unity of effort) varies with: 


Summary: “It depends on the situation.” 


“Well,” remarked Foch, “those principles are simply 
a more definite—and a complete—form of stating what 
is said or implied in the passage which the Emperor 
uoted us a while ago from his own sayings, to the effect 
y woe ‘all Great Captains have done their great deeds by 


the proportioned connection maintained between their 


The effective use of mass (intensity of combat power) 
The appropriate movement (change of location) varies 
The proper security measures (measures for protection) 


The proper control system (system for regulating action 


. The object (effect desired) 
| The means available and in opposition, including: 
Fire-power and shock-power 
| Physical capabilities of movement 
Physical vulnerability 
Signal communication, morale, and training. 
The conditions of the theater of action, including: 
Distance 
Obstacles 
Visibility. 8 
The probable results of failure. : 
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means and the results they expect; between their efforts 
and the obstacles to be overcome.’ The essential idea 
that of proportion, of balance—a facing of facts as they 
are without neglecting any of them and without placing 
undue stress on any of them.” 

“Yes,”” agreed Napoleon, “we can all see our own 
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alked up there, but in a form much simplified 
ved. I well remember once saying that ‘an 
ld march in the same order as it is to fight in as 

is approached; if there is anything to be 
e should be proportioned to the magnitude of 


would you say, now, Sire?” asked Marshal 


ild say,” replied Napoleon, “that the basic prin- 
narches is this: the objective, formation, routes, 
ecurity measures, and control system to be used 
narch, vary with the factors shown there on our 


‘| think,’ added General Sherman, “that much the 
same kind of summary can be applied to attack, defense, 
alts, or what you will. Those principles will always 
ork. The next thing, my boy,” he added to Bill Smith, 
‘is to put ‘em in your form for the estimate of the situ- 
btion, where you will always see them, so that you can 


Eepply them practically.” 


I'd like to see these new-found principles tried out,” 
mused Bill. 

“Unfortunately there’s no war on, now,” commented 
Alexander, regretfully, “and if there were, we aren’t 
available.” 

“How about an historical example?” suggested Bill. 


“Would it be asking too much of you Great Captains to 

“Certainly not,” interrupted Foch, “Next to an ex- 
isting war, a test against a past operation is the best way 
to find out if our idea will work. Would you mind, 
Sire?” ; 

“Not at all,” replied Napoleon, rising. “As a matter 
of fact, I’ve been reflecting for the last half-hour on how 
I applied these principles in my first operation.” 

“Without having formulated the statement of them, 
however,” commented Alexander, with a gin. ‘First 
thing we know Boney will say he figured it all out at 
Brienne.” 

“Maybe I did,” said Napoleon, with a tolerant smile. 
“At any rate, | propose that General Sherman and Cap- 
tain Smith work out that idea of putting our principles 
into their ‘estimate of the situation,’ while I draw up a 
simple map of Toulon.” 

“We'll take a recess,’’ said Casar, “and let them set the 
stage while Alexander produces the round of drinks he is 
just about to suggest.” 

“Just my idea,” agreed Alexander, with enthusiasm. 
““And when that’s been done we'll be ready to settle down 
seriously to see how our principles of war worked at 
Toulon.” 

(To be concluded ) 


WHEN Samson took the fresh jawbone of an ass and slew a thousand men therewith 
he probably started such a vogue for the weapon, especially among the Philistines, 
that for years no prudent donkey dared to bray. Yet, despite its initial popularity, 
it was discarded and now appears only as a barrage instrument for acrimonious de- 


bate —Mayor Georce S. Patron, Jr. 














Keeping Two Jumps Ahead 


By Lieutenant Joseru |. Greene 
24th Infantry 


“The future is a world limited by ourselves.” 
—DMaAeTERLINCK. 


Scr two or three years ago, Major General J. F. 
C. Fuller, in Lectures on F. §. R. III, recommended 
that an army have two sets of Field Service Regu- 
lations, one containing the latest doctrine applicable to the 
army as it is now organized and equipped, and the other 
comprising the equivalent doctrine for tomorrow's army. 
He argued that it would be of tremendous advantage to 
have on hand a complete set of regulations based on the 
most probable and desirable changes of the near future. 
Then, if war came, and with it a number of the probable 
changes, there would be something concrete and well- 
considered to go on. 

The virtue of such a project lies in giving probabilities, 
and even possibilities, official recognition. We give them 
recognition now, it is true, but only by weighing them 
in our extremely sensitive scales of experimentation, 
which take a long time to settle, and all too often have to 
be read over and over. 

Careful experimentation is undoubtedly of utmost im- 
portance, but when war comes we are always in the 
middle of a number of changes. The World War, for 
example, found us on the point of deciding that machine 
= had importance. The final jump had to be taken 

t-footed and was a tremendous effort. We had to decide 
on a weapon, and then write regulations for it, almost 
overnight. The small group of officers who knew any- 
thing at all about the experimental types of machine 
guns that had been studied for several years, had to be 
assembled at Camp Benning, and had to do their work 
under tremendous pressure. That work might well have 
been accomplished—much of it during the preceding 
years, while experiments were under way. 

“Here is a new thing (or a new idea). It looks good. 
But we can’t be sure that it is good until we've given it a 
lot of study. On the supposition that it will be found 
practicable, what use can we make of it? How would it 
affect our present doctrine and methods? What changes 
in regulations would be necessary?” 

This sequence of thought today is largely individual. 
An occasional enthusiast for a new point of view or piece 
of equipment lets his mind travel ahead but he seldoms 
goes the whole distance. An official analysis of the new 
departure accompanied by a set of changes for regulations 
is rare indeed. In the usual case, we spend several years 
experimenting, and several more deciding upon the al- 
terations in doctrine. It is only necessary to point to the 





*Article on Tanks; Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed. 





“It is possible that the prog. 
ress in design of antitank 
weapons may render the de. 


velopment of fighting vehi. 
cles short lived.” 


15 years we have spent in approaching some definite cop. 
clusions on mechanization and motorization to prove the 
int, 

And for the past five years we have had before us a 
possibility —fast becoming a probability—that upsets 
every doctrine we have half-decided upon with regard to 
armored vehicles. I refer to the high-speed omnall. -arms 
bullet. Five years ago, when it was first definitely known 
that a man had held a rifle to his shoulder and blasted 4 
big hole through an inch and more of armor-plate—then 
was the time to formulate tentative changes in our current 
tank doctrine, such as it was. An improvement that bade 
fair to make every known type of tank a brother to 3 
Swiss cheese as soon as it ventured on the battlefield— 
and still does——deserved the immediate consideration of 3 
group of open-minded officers who could spend their 
whole time on the subject, but to date, nothing but 
hushes surround the subject. A few bold minds have 
asked: “What kind of tanks shall we build now?”’ or, 
more to the point, “What kind of tanks can we build? 
Can they carry the extra armor? And if they can carry it 
where shall we put it?” 


—Marte]* 


The real question we face is: “If armies get the high- 
speed bullet before we get the tank that can stop it, then 
what do we do with our tanks if war pops up? There 
should be some group whose business it is to reply: 
“Here is what you can do, if this proves true,” and 
“Here is something you can go by if that proves true.” 

I suggest, therefore, that the Infantry Board be doubled 
in size and that the additional members be formed as 2 
twin board whose sole duty would be to keep two jumps 
ahead of the game. I suggest that this parallel board be 
required to view every new possibility of importance as if 
it were already practicable and available, and evolve at 
least an outline of the changes in doctrine it would bring 


about. 


Much of such work, no doubt, would never be of 
actual use. On the other hand, when a new development 
did prove out, the work of the “futurist” board would 
constitute a well-thought-out line of departure for the 
changes to be made. And in the event of war, its studies 
would be “something to go by” until experience found 
a better way. 
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State Uses of the National Guard 


(RING the last six months of 1934 the governors 

of 21 states called to arms a total of over 28,000 

National Guard troops to uphold the constitutions 
states and to maintain and defend their laws. From 
0, 1930, to December 31, 1934, ractically every 
in the Union has had occasion to call upon its citizen 
soldiery: the total number of occasions of which any rec- 
ord is available for this period is 232, or an average of 
once a week, involving some 1,000,000 man-days. Fully 
one-half (116) of these cases involve minor aid to the civil 
ower, while service in industrial disputes (66) and relief 
in disaster (50) account for the other half. 

In duty of this kind the National Guard of today i is in- 
comparably more effective than it ever was in the days 
before the passage of the National Defense Act; and en- 
joys certain definite advantages over troops of the Regular 
Army. It is one mission for which the National Guard 
is specifically trained and in which it has a longer and 
wider experience. The officers know the local situation 
and the terrain. They often know personally the civil 
authorities and others with whom they have to deal. The 
result has been that it was able during the latter part of 
1934 to deal effectively with a series N grave situations in 
such a way as to settle them in almost every case without 
inflicting casualties; to gain the good will of both sides; 
and sometimes even to prevent the growth of a serious 
situation. After the general strike in California, Major 
General David Prescott Barrows, who is a distinguished 
authority on government as well as Commanding General 
of the goth Division, stated: 


of the 
June 
state 


Again the American principle that the state govern- 
ment is capable of dealing with a local emergency has been 
proved sound. 

Without resort to martial law, order has been restored 
and the innate American respect for civil authority has 
been renewed in every citizen. 


During the period 1933-34 the following cases may il- 
lustrate how the National Guard is normally used by the 
states: 

When an earthquake struck Southern California the 
radio of the 251st Coast Artillery sent out word when 
other means of communication failed. The adjutant gen- 
eral mobilized 500 troops. They guarded the stricken 
areas, prevented looting, rescued and treated the injured, 
sheltered and fed the homeless and found the lost. Medi- 
cal officers even delivered babies in the Long Beach 
armory. About 17,000 people were fed daily from Na- 
oo Guard kitchens, serving as many as 70,000 meals a 

ay 

In Nashville, Tennessee, a severe cyclone struck the 
city, and 250 National Guardsmen were rushed to the 
scene and served for three days. These troops declined the 
pay offered by the state for services rendered to friends 
and neighbors. 

In the same year a hurricane swept over Puerto Rico. 
The National Guard mustered in 800 men, some serving 


“Again the American prin- 
ciple that the state govern- 
ment is capable of dealing 
with a local emergency has 
been proved sound.” 


as long as two months to assist the local authorities and 
the Red Cross in giving aid to the injured, distributing 
supplies and helping rebuild houses and reconstruct strick- 
en towns. 

Meanwhile, 13 states had called out the National 
Guard to prevent violence during industrial disputes, such 
as the milk strike in Wisconsin and mine strikes in Ohio 
and Illinois. The Vermont National Guard handled a 
very trying situation at Barre, and brought order in a 
prompt and efficient manner without bloodshed or undue 
injury to any. In 11 other states troops were used to 
maintain order at trials, to capture escaped criminals, to 
preserve the sanctity of the ballot, to prevent lynchings, 
and on similar duties. 

Eighteen states employed the military in 1933-34 to 
suppress riots in prisons, to prevent lynchings, to capture 
bank robbers and outlaws, and for services of a similar 
nature. Public disasters in nine states called on the Na- 
tional Guard for succor to the needy and assistance to the 
distressed. Eleven states found occasion to utilize their 
military forces in the protection of life and a. 
preserving the peace and in preventing vio 
dustrial disputes. 

It was in July, 1933, that a battalion of the 112th In- 
fantry, Pennsylvania National Guard, was dispatched to 
the bituminous coal fields of Fayette County. One hun- 
dred thousand workers were concerned; yet this small 
body of troops maintained order without a single shot 
being fired. Throughout the entire operation the popula- 
tion was cordial and many people expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which the duty was performed. 

Approximately 1,000 troops saw service when rioting 
got out of control in Toledo. Units of the Ohio National 
Guard rescued 1,500 persons from the plant of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company who were besieged by a mob outside 
the plant, and successfully established order after several 
days of serious riotin 

During the latter half of 1934 the state troops in every 
part of the United States received an intensive test. In 
almost every case order was restored without the use of 
violence. The two important exceptions were the case of 
the rioting in Saylesville, Rhode Island, and the attempted 
lynching 1 in Shelbyville, Tennessee. Illinois had no occa- 
sion to call out large bodies of troops, not because the 
situation was not serious, but because National Guard 
officers sent to the seat of imminent trouble to investigate, 
prevented violence by acting as impartial mediators or 


ence in in- 
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First-aid to a Guardsman injured in the Sayles- 
ville, R. 1., rioting. 


conciliators. In some cases neither party to the dispute 
could agree on any arbitrator except an officer of the Na- 
tional Guard. Similarly, the way in which the Indiana 
National Guard was handled during disturbances in the 
coal-mining area in August led to a radical change in the 
attitude of the unions. One union afterwards invited the 
officer who had charge of the troops to speak before a large 
meeting of union miners. In Connecticut, after the textile 
strike in that state, union officials as well as public of- 
ficials joined the manufacturers’ association in writing 
letters of appreciation. 


In the Southern States relations between the troops and 
the strikers were soon on a friendly basis, especially in 
Georgia, where, at Rockmart, the workers who refused to 

walk out turned on the pickets and assaulted them. The 
strikers appealed to the adjutant general for troops to pro- 
tect them. As the directive to the National Guard was to 
protect workers in their rights to work and equally to 
protect strikers in their right to strike, the unusual spec- 
tacle was seen of strikers going about their peaceful picket- 
ing under the protection of troops. 


Apart from the ability to prevent violence arising from 
the citizen character of the National Guard, the outstand- 
ing lesson was the uniformly effective strategical and tac- 
tical handling of the troops. In almost every case sufficient 
numbers were sent in the beginning to secure and main- 
tain control, and the troops were mobilized and moved 
with astonishing smoothness and rapidity. Distribution 
and tactical use conformed well to the needs of the special 
situation. Although the process of motorization was in- 
complete and the possession of motors introduced a new 
factor, new methods were devised based on this new 
element. 

In the Southern States the disturbances were scattered 
because of the wide distribution of factories in small 
towns. Here the state was divided into sectors, control 
was decentralized, motorized patrols were organized, and 
a mobile reserve was centrally located. In Minnesota the 



























1 pri 
disturbance was confined to one area. Rhode Isli:d ang 
California presented intermediate and special problems 
The method used in the South was described in t any. 


ary-February (1935) issue of the INFANTRY JOURN: , Th, 
methods used in Rhode Island, Minnesota, and :» C2! 
fornia will be described in detail. 


Rhode Island 


Disorders occurred early in the textile strike in Rhod 
Island and the mobilization of the National Guard took 
place in at atmosphere charged with tense emotions. 0); 
the seventh day of the strike (September 10) local ay. 
thorities sought the aid of the National Guard after the 
situation had exhausted local and state police. Rioting 


250th Coast Artillery, California National Guard, en rout 
to the San Francisco waterfront. 


was taking place in Saylesville and Bristol, two widel; 
separated points. 

Specially trained riot detachments consisting of about 
one-third of each organization in the state were mustered 
in and those from the 103d Field Artillery and 243d Coast 
Artillery regiments were ordered to the Saylesville area 
The mob of 2,500 or more urged on by hoodlums and 
radicals was absorbing more and more of the unruly ele- 
ment of the community under the assumption that the 
soldiers would not fire, which the trogps were reluctant 
to do as their instructions were to do so only as a last 
resort. 


iP 


For 14 hours the rioters sent over a barrage of stones 
bottles, potatoes with safety-razor blades in them, and 
other missiles. The troops, using only sticks and such gas 
as was available, steadfastly stood their ground, but the 
situation was becoming critical. The remainder of the 
Rhode Island National Guard, 2,000 strong, was mobi 
ized and sent to Saylesville, only one bastalvon i in reserve 
in Providence. 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing at Woonsocket, 15 
miles away, and there were rumors of impending violence 
elsewhere. Rioting had gotten out of hand in Woonsocket 
and came to a climax when lawless elements began the 
destruction of property and wholesale looting of stores 
The mobs were growing in size and were becoming mor 
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The National Guard, tied down in Saylesville, 
free to function whenever it was needed. The 
at hand. After all other means of controlling 

ion had been exhausted a volley was fired. 

chat moment on the troops were in complete con- 
free to operate elsewhere. The 118th Engineers 
t to restore order at Woonsocket. After several 
d tense situations had been weathered, other 
listurbances were handled thereafter with little 


coediaaien with a prearranged plan, all units had 

ganized into a provisional brigade under command 

oodiee General Herbert R. Dean. By this time the 
“ield Artillery Brigade staff was functioning like a 
veteran headquarters. A continual flow of information 
was coming in from intelligence agencies on the ground, 
and changes 1n disposition of troops were quickly made to 
checkmate any further uprising. The motorized 103d Field 
Arullery was organized into riot detachments and was 
held as a mobile reserve. The state was divided into sec- 
which was patrolled by mobile units, and 
crowds were forbidden to form. As a result, the control of 
the National Guard was such that no further violence oc- 
curred. 

The National Guard of this state had lived up to the 
best tradition of the service. Their excellent discipline and 
training were proven under the most trying circumstances. 
The Diesids ence Evening Bulletin expressed this editorial 
opinion: 


68th | 


tors each of 





Guardsmen on duty at Embarcadero. 


Greater forbearance in the face of deliberate provoca- 
tion could hardly be shown than that exhibited by the 
National Guardsmen on duty * * * during the fourteen 
terrible hours from 4 o'clock Tuesday afternoon to 6 
o clock yesterday morning. 

During the night the mobsters destroyed every street 
light in the district, to aid them in harrying the Guards- 
men. They employed rocks, iron pipes, fence pickets, 
sling-shots and every kind of missile they could lay their 
hands on. They waged guerrilla warfare from every van- 
tage point in the area. They injured seven Guardsmen 
so severely that they had to be withdrawn from the lines, 
while more than a score of others were given first-aid 


treatment for minor hurts received at the hands of the 
attackers. 


But the Guard steadfastly confined its defense and its 


counter attacks to the use of tear gas, clubs, and a mere 
show of bayonets, 

For what they went through and for the manner in 
which they went through it during that period, those men 
deserve the admiration and the thanks of the people o 
Rhode Island. 


There comes a time, however, when forbearance as a 
policy fails in the objective which the Governor has pro- 
claimed—the preservation of the public peace. Regret at 
the firing by the Guardsmen yesterday afternoon and last 
night must be coupled with a sober realization of the fact 
that law must be maintained and order must be enforced 


Minnesota 


When the city of Minne: apolis awoke on the morning 
of July 17, 1934, It was facing for the second time in two 
months a complete paralysis of its commercial automotive 
transportation. May strike with its 
pitched battles — the police and a determined mob 
of several thousand, in which one was killed and 
wounded, were fresh in the minds of the citizens. 
tunately the 


Memories of the 


For 
authorities recalled how the swiit concen 
tration of 3,000 state troops had brought violence to an 
end and hastened a settlement. Therefore, the local au- 
thorities early in the morning of the 17th requested mili- 
tary aid and the governor ‘immediately authorized the 
adjutant general to order into the service of the state such 
forces as in his judgment were necessary to maintain order. 

The g2d Infantry Brigade at C amp Ripley, 100 miles 
away, engaged in its annual field training, was ordered 
to hold itself in readiness and a provisional mobile bat- 
talion was organized from the 151st Field Artillery and 
held in the Minne apolis armory. The troops were to be 


used only in case of 


serious disturbances beyond the 
power of the civil authorities to control. 


It was not until July 20 that the troops were needed. 
On that day trucks under police escort left the wholesale 
district. At 2:00 P.M. a convoyed truck was le aving the 
point of ading when suddenly a large truck filled ‘aah 


strikers swung into the street and rammed it. Heedless 
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Dock barricades at San Francisco waterfront. 
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of the demands of the police that they disperse, rioters 
swarmed over the helpless vehicle. Shots fired into the air 
had no effect. The police then fired into the mob. Sev- 
eral hundred strikers and sympathizers who had gathered 
a block away rushed forward to su their comrades. 
Heedless of orders to hale, reckless of volleys fired over 
their heads, they charged forward. Riot guns spoke. After 
a battle lasting ten minutes the mob broke and ran. Two 
rioters were killed; 67 were wounded. 

When the affair became serious a call was sent to the 
provisional battalion of the 151st Field Artillery. Within 
fifteen minutes a battery was detrucking a block from the 
scene of action. Already the mob was reforming at the 
other end of the block. Training and discipline now bore 
fruit. Promptly and in silence the troops leaped from their 
trucks and fell in, taking up a riot formation in two waves 
15 yards apart, each wave extending from building to 
building. Near each flank of the first wave was a veteran 
noncommissioned officer armed with a sub-machine gun. 
In the center of the second wave was a gas squad. Twenty 
yards behind, with a few yards interval between them, 
stood two 1 4-ton trucks upon which machine guns were 
mounted pointing to the rear. A squad formed on line 
with these trucks constituted a rear guard as well as a 
guard for the trucks. Behind the center of the first wave 
was the battery commander. 

“Raise pistols! Forward, MARCH!” 

The purpose of the troop leader was not to stampede 
the mob, but to give it time for the situation to sink in. 
Slowly, ddliberenty, inexorably the lines of soldiers moved 
forward. Confronted by this show of firmness and reso- 
lution, faced with this display of disciplined force coming 
steadily on, those in the front of the mob began to waver. 


The whole mass began to surge slowly backward and the 


Mar 


April 
loiterers. One hour and a half after the call had come the 
troops were back in the armory. 

The fighting and bloodshed brought on a crisis 
Charges and counter charges were made in attempts to 
fix responsibility. There was talk of a general strike. Goy. 
ernor Olsen issued an ultimatum: Uniess employers and 
strikers settled their differences within a few days he would 
place the military in control and make Minneapolis “_. 
quiet as a Sunday school.” 

Accordingly the g2d Infantry Brigade was moved tu 
the State Fair grounds, six miles from the center of Min. 
neapolis. By 8:00 o'clock the next morning, July 21, 
3,400 troops were concentrated close to the city and were 
being specially organized and trained for action. 

Howitzer companies had been equipped and trained for 
using chemicals. Battalions with one platoon of how. 
itzer company attached were to be used as assault units, 

By Thursday noon Governor Olsen's time limit expired, 
Negotiations were still at a deadlock. Martial law was 
proclaimed. Brigadier General E. A. Walsh, the Ad. 
jutant General of Minnesota, named troop commander, 
issued a proclamation making provisions for the govern. 
ment of the disturbed area and enjoining full compliance 
with all military orders. Troops in 1/4-ton trucks pa 
trolled the streets. As more and more commercial trucks 
began to operate under military permits, some were at 
tacked. This defiance of military orders was promptly 
dealt with. Those arrested were confined in a stockade at 
the State Fair grounds. So effective was this control that 
by July 29 the strength of the military was reduced 
1,800. 

On Tuesday, July 31, in defiance of the order that 10 
more than 100 persons should congregate together with 











mob began to dissolve. ¥ 
Just as the first battery began its advance, a second 0 
arrived. It joined with the police in clearing sidestreets of 5 
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STATE USES OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


National Guard troops of Georgia on duty during textile strike. 


out permission, a mass meeting was held in which speak- 
ers sought to organize mass picketing to begin at 4:00 
4.M. the next day. The troops made no attempt to break 
up this meeting at the time; but at dawn, as the strikers 
were assembling to start their mass picketing, columns, 
each a battalion strong, converged on the meeting place 
from three directions. The Provost Marshal, Colonel El- 
mer W. McDevitt, entered the building and announced 
that he was taking charge. 

Taken wholly by surprise, those who had defied mat- 
tial rule offered no resistance. Some arrests were made. 
Almost two score automobiles were impounded. The back 
of the revolt was broken. Mob action thereafter was con- 
fined to the damaging of trucks and cargoes and beating 
of the drivers by ratding bands of strikers, and these ac- 
tivities steadily decreased. 

An attempt made to nullify by injunction the Gov 
ernor’s order of martial rule was denied by the United 
States district court. As the days passed, while federal 
mediators were laboring to bring peace, disturbances be- 
came fewer and less important. The number of troops 
was reduced to goo by August 20. A settlement of the 
strike was made on August 22. The last troops were 
demobilized on the morning of August 23 to the joy of 
the citizen-soldiers. They had accomplished their mis- 
sion with credit. Such was their armament, their training 
their liscipline, that they had no need to shed blood. 
From the moment they showed up rioting ceased. One 
wonders what might have happened had there been no 
National Guard in Minnesota. 


California 


The International Longshoremen’s strike culminating 
in the general strike in San Francisco on July 16, 1934, 
caused one of the largest peace-time mobilizations of 
troops that has ever occurred in the United States. Five 
thousand men, or practically the entire goth Division and 
one regiment of Coast Artillery, were concentrated in the 
San Francisco area at the height of the disturbances. 


The longshoremen had ted up é all shipping in all ports 
north of Los Angeles since early in May. In San Fran- 
cisco alone millions of dollars worth of cargo had ac- 
cumulated on the docks. The first attempts to move these 
supplies on July 3 resulted in a pitched battle between the 
police and 3,000 strikers, in which 26 men were injured. 


Rioting again occurred on July 5. Two men were killed 


and more than a score were wounded when the police 
fired into a charging mob of 2,000. 


The situation was now out of hand, cars on the state- 
owned Belt Line Railway were burned, crews were driven 
from their trains, and the radical elements was trying to 
assume command. The National Guard was ordered out. 

As early as April steps had been taken by the division 
commander to perfect g general training in riot duty and in 
the use of gas; to organize, equip snd train special riot 
duty dutndinihenes, and special intelligence units, and to 
review mobilization plans and their adaptibility to a call 
for active state service. The adjutant general had ke pt in 
with the situation and had formulated 
plans for the use of troops for this particular area. 
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It was at 1:00 P.M. on July 5 that a telephone call came 
to headquarters of the 4oth Division at Berkeley, from 
Adjutant General Seth E. Howard, saying that the Gov- 
ernor had decided to call out a portion of the National 
Guard to preserve order and protect state property on the 
Embarcadero where all docks, piers, buildings and other 
waterfront facilities including om railroad are owned and 
operated by the state of California. Wisely it was decided 
to send enough troops to gain immediate control of the 
Embarcadero and to maintain that control. General 
Howard authorized the mobilization of the 159th In- 
fantry, Companies D, K and M, 184th Infantry, and the 
goth Signal Company and a headquarters detachment, 
all of the goth Division. In addition he advised that he 
was himself ordering the mobilization of the 250th Coast 
Artillery of San Francisco. 

Less than two hours later the Division Commander, 
Major General Barrows, was able to report mobilization 
well under way. By 6:00 p.m. all troops in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region were mobilized and assembled, and a 
few minutes later units had reported from San Jose and 
Salinas—the latter over 100 miles away. By 7:30 the 
15gth Infantry (less 3d Battalion stationed in San Fran- 
cisco) had messed in the Oakland armory and was on its 
way in full field equipment to San Francisco. By mid- 
night some 2,000 steel-helmeted soldiers of California 
stood guard with bayonets fixed over the state-owned 
Embarcadero, and others from more distant points were 
in reserve in Berkeley where they had arrived some two 
hours earlier. There, before midnight, a young man in 
civilian clothes tried to get past the sentry. He had heard 
of the call after his unit had left Salinas, and had hitch- 
hiked 100 miles to join it. 

So prompt was the troop movement, so strong was the 
force sent, and so firm and business-like was the attitude 
of the Guardemen, that all violence ceased. The edge of 
the sidewalk across the Embarcadero from the piers was 
set up as a deadline and none walked even near it. Strong 
motorized patrols were organized, which proved of great 
value later when they were called upon to cover troop 
movements, convoy supply trucks, reconnoiter or patrol 
outside the occupied area, and make demonstrations at 
critical points. A complete intelligence service was operat- 
ing. At the same time, to patrol the Embarcadero against 
fast motor launches, a “navy”’ was organized. The state 

atrol boat Albacore was equipped with 37-mm. guns 
rom a howitzer company and manned by Guardsmen 
with automatic rifles. 

From July 6 to July 14 comparative quiet reigned. It 
was the calm before the storm. Plans were being made 
for a general strike and citizens circulated petitions asking 
that martial law be declared. From July 14 to 16 the 
situation was tense. The teamsters walked out. Other 
unions followed. Violence increased. The highways 
leading to the bay cities were picketed and supplies held 
up. Filling stations closed for want of gasoline. The 
general strike was called for 8:00 a.m. July 16. 


Meantime, the 185th Infantry and the 143d Field Ar- 


, patience required by leaders on both sides of a situation, 





tillery had gone to their usual annual camp at Sin Lyi 
Obispo, 250 miles away. The 160th Infantry ond dy 
184th Infantry, less about one battalion, were at their 
home stations. 

About 2:00 p.M., Sunday, July 15, orders reac! ed Say 
Luis Obispo to move all troops except a camp guard tp 
San Francisco. At 6:30 p.M. the first troop train left the 
entraining point and the tail lights of the last disappeared 
by g:00 p.M. With lights out these troop trains roared 
through the night at 65 miles an hour. The newly motor. 
ized 143d Field Artillery moved out of camp at 6:40 p.y, 
and ran in convoy formation at speeds as high as 45 miles 
an hour. By 3:15 a.M. the 185th Infantry had arrived, 


It had struck camp, packed, entrained, traveled 250 miles 


and detrained in about 13 hours. The artillery arrived x oa 
6:40 a.M. and the 184th Infantry about the same time Fre 
Meanwhile the 160th Infantry, alerted at 10: 30 P.M. on ond 
the 15th, had mobolized, entrained at g:00 A.M., traveled she 
450 miles, and detrained at 10:30 P.M.—just 24 hours oii 
later. at 
By this time some 3,000 additional troops, including the itse 
goth Tank Company, were on duty, and had extended : 
their grip to include all the bay cities and the port of M: 
Stockton, some 60 miles away. the 
The dramatic swiftness of this concentration, the sol- nes 
dierly attitude of the troops, the “‘stand no nonsense” at- out 
titude of the commanders, and the outraged and threaten- os | 
ing attitude of the general public brought about a com- in: 
plete collapse of the general strike, beginning with July ori 
19. By the 21st warning orders had been issued for the thi 
demobilization of the first echelon of troops. On that the 
afternoon a review was held on the Embarcadero. When pr 
the band of the 160th Infantry struck up the “Sambre- ba 
et-Meuse,” and battalion after battalion of steelhelmeted an 
ranks swept by in masses with shining bayonets, a lasting col 
impression of the power of the armed forces of Cali th 
fornia sank into the minds of the citizens of San Fran- sle 
cisco. They recalled that few disorders and no fatalities we 
had occurred afver the arrival of the troops. The press, ba 
public officials, and union officials combined to praise the ba 
conduct of their citizen-soldiery. A typical letter is quoted w: 
below: di 
SaiLors’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC si 

57 Clay Street, San Francisco th 

Headquarters Branch, July 23, 1934 h. 


Dear Col. Mittelstaedt: 


This is a little note of thanks for the very friendly 
courtesies extended by yourself and Col. Allen to me, 
during your occupation of San Francisco. 

Full well do I understand the broadmindedness and the 


such as has confronted us in the past; and for your broad 

understanding and your immediate sympathy, I want to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

Sincerely hoping that we may. meet again under less 

troublous times, I remain. 
Gratefully yours, 
R. J. EVANS 
Chairman, 1S.U. of 4 
Strike Committee 
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Will It Happen Again? 


By \{ajor Leonarp R. Boyp, 


; 


Part III 


Jucy 20. THe Tuirp Day 


RDERS to attack were received during the other- 
wise uneventful night. The company formed 
with the rest of the battalion at daybreak, and, 

led by Lieutenant Colonel Craig, we moved along the 
high ground overlooking the Chazelle ravine. Compan 
D was now the night assault company and had little to do 
except to keep its formation under well observed artillery 
fre. German airplanes were overhead most of the time 

ind their interest in us was usually followed by a flock of 
shells in our midst. We had not seen Allied airplanes 
since the opening hours of the attack and many bitter 
remarks were passed relative to our air service enjoying 
itself in Paris. 

The battalion was halted just west of the Bois de 
Mauree, which shielded us from direct observation across 
the valley to the east. We found a company of Algerian 
negroes in the western edge of the woods. I tried to find 
out from the officers where they intended to go but, as far 
as | could ascertain, they were not particularly interested 
in going any where and knew nothing about the Germans 
their own troops. Two German airplanes flew by during 
this conversation, circled a few times and disappeared to 
the east. I was not surprised to hear the vanguard of ap- 
proaching shells follow the airplane visit. Three or four 
batteries seemed to know the exact position we were in 
and were wasting little time between shots. I moved to 
company at “double time’ down through the woods with 
the barrage at our heels. We reached the bottom of the 
slope and halted, under cover of the railroad fill, where 
we waited for further orders. The artillery now switched 
back to the top of the woods and began a prolonged bom- 
bardment. I expected the negro troops would move for- 
ward and join us soon after the shelling started, but they 
did not. A few hours later an officer arriving at the po- 
sition told of seeing a company of negro soldiers, most of 
them dead and scattered around the ground, and even 
hanging on the low branches of the trees. I could not 
understand why the officers had not moved when their 
location was so definitely known to the Germans. 

We had rested at the railroad cut but a few minutes 
when Lieutenant Colonel Craig arrived with Companies 
Band C. Officers stated that Company A was still in the 
woods and was badly cut up by shell fire. Lieutenant 
Colonel Craig ordered Companies C and D to move to 
the front and take up a defensive position east and south- 
east of Visigneux. The two companies started from the 
hill with Company D on the right. Scattered machine- 
gun fire greeted us but no casualties occurred. I found in 
form ing for this movement that a great many more men 


Affected by hunger, thirst and fatigue. 


were missing than had been killed or wounded. Most 
of this trouble was found in platoons and squads which 
had lost their leaders. It happened this way: The com- 

any, halted under fire, ee the protection of any 
shell-holes or depressions, and individuals, either through 
design or accident, were left behind. I was worried over 
this matter until I found that all the company command- 
ers were having the same losses. 

In our advance to the town of Visigneux we passed a 
spring of cold water bubbling out of the’ ground. Men 
turned to see if I had noticed it and I knew from my own 
feeling that a halt would be most welcome. | signalled to 
Company C that we were going to halt and stopped about 
fifty yards beyond the spring. Then I sent back a squad 
at a time with the platoon canteens. 

We passed to the right of V isigneux, which was filled 


with units from the French Foreign Legion. As we 





Morale and loyalty are not 
inexhaustible, and the de- 
struction of these forces seri- 
ously impairs the fighting 
power of the entire com- 
mand. 
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reached a sunken road, leading south from the town, 
American shells began to fall in the field directly to our 
front. We did not expect any artillery assistance to be 
furnished us and were forced to halt. One gun was shoot- 
ing quite short, the shells frequently falling in rear of us, 
while the rest fell within a few score yards of our front. 
Machine-gun bullets were zipping overhead, wpety 
sweeping the open field north and west 
of the Bois Gerard. German shells 
searched on both sides of the sunken 
road, 

A battalion of the Foreign Legion 
moved north on the road and stopped 
near our position. I found that the 
Commandant spoke English and told 
him of my plan to take the company 
through the woods to our right and 
work back to a point in front of our 
present position. He stated that he had 
tried it a few minutes before and that 
there were so many machine guns QJ "py 
there that he had withdrawn and asked 
for artillery fire on the woods. He ad- 
vised me to wait for the artillery fire to 
do its job, then, if I desired, the two 
units could advance through the woods. This was agreed 
upon and a message sent to Lieutenant Colonel Craig 
informing him of my plans. The American barrage began 
to put most of its shells close to the road and the Com- 
mandant asked if I could have the range increased. I was 
nonplussed as our military apparently had few observers 
out and no liaison details, and as we had no Very pistols, 
we had to depend on their observation to keep the fire 
off the front line. I explained our shortage of equipment 
and the Commandant fad several six-star rockets sent up. 
The “shorts” continued. More rockets were sent up and 
still the shells fell short. The Commandant, smiled, 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked, “C’est la Guerre!” 


I returned to the company and waited for the American 
barrage to cease and the French to start. In a few minutes 
the French batteries opened a heavy fire on the woods 
where I had planned to lead the company. It would have 
fallen either on us or to our rear had the movement been 
started. A French machine-gun cart, passing by our posi- 
tion, drew machine-gun fire from the ridge to our left 
rear, where the 26th Infantry had been reported. It was 
hard to understand why the 26th Infantry, from their 
commanding position, had not seen the two companies 
advance, but we were more concerned with danger from 
our rear than the front. The Commandant passed by and 
told me he was taking his unit to the rear until the Ameri- 
can artillery and machine guns lifted their fire. He then 
hastened to assure me, with true French politeness, that 
he had observed the work of the 16th Infantry that day 
and that it was worthy of veterans. The French column 
drew more fire from the 26th Infantry, but their range was 
short and we were endangered only by ricochet bullets. 





My men, kneeling, had 
excellent targets. 
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The French having passed from view, left us as © \¢ nex, 
target and bullets began to smack into the side of » \¢ road 
where the company was sheltered. An officer of ¢ \¢ com, 
pany stood on a stump and waved a handkerchie! :oward 
the machine gunners in hope that they would cea: hing 
This figure gave the gunners a good aiming point and 
their fire concentrated on him, whereupon all attempts 
signal were promptly abandoned. | de 
cided it was unnecessary to subject our 
troops to this firing and ordered the 
company to move to the rear—and at; 
walk. I emphasized this last part of 
the order and all knew what was meant 
I halted the company in a grove of 
willows 300 yards southwest of Visig 
neux and hoped that the 26th Infantn 
had not observed our movements. The 
trees were small and I cautioned the 
men not to expose themselves to view 
i) from the 26th Infantry position. Al 
A , was quiet while the company was being 
3 formed in two lines among the trees 
and I was congratulating myself on our 
good fortune when the observant ma 
chine gunners to our left rear opened 
fire. A stray German shell dropped in our midst. | felt 
that we might get artillery fire anywhere, but the con- 
tinual machine-gun fire from American positions was 
quite demoralizing, even though we had received no casu- 
alties from it. I decided that the machine guns would 
soon find human targets and gave the order to move to 
the woods east of the railroad near the fill and to our rear. 
Scattered machine-gun fire followed us to the woods but 
fortunately, no casualties resulted. 


I placed two platoons around the edge of the woods 
and kept two in support near the railroad tracks. [ then 
reported to Lieutenant Colonel Craig and was instructed 
to remain in the present position until further orders 
Concentrated shell fire had been falling on the railroad 
but none had fallen in the woods in which Company D 
was situated, I felt that fortune had smiled on us again in 
that we had gained our position without being observed 
but this pleasant thought was shattered when the German 
artillery concentration lifted from the railroad fill to the 
woods where we were rather closely assembled. Shells of 
light and medium caliber ranged back and forth over the 
area and I again heard the calls of the wounded. Many 
shells detonated by the branches of the trees burst over 
head and sprayed steel missiles over the entire area. Thi 
commander of Company D was knocked out by one shell 
and was carried to a dugout west of the railroad. The 
company drifted back to the railroad cut and dugouts 
bringing the wounded with them. During the night the 
company commander was evacuated to the battalion aid 
station in the town of Chazelle and the command of the 
company fell to the lieutenant who had failed to join 
with his platoon on the morning of July 19. The compan 
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idly cut up and less than 100 men remained for 


entire battalion, dug in on the railroad fill, was 

d during the late afternoon to hear the American 

ze fall to its rear and to watch it move forward, 

-ht coward the fill. The barrage was perfect, all guns 

the same range, and shells evenly spaced over a 
-yard front—only it was going to pass directly over 
All crouched low in their fox-holes and the shells 
whined and burst around us—then after a sickening, long 
halt on us moved past to the east. Strange to say, not 
, man was wounded, as no shells fell directly on the fill, 
ind those falling short exploded in the soft earth and 
threw their fragments high into the air. We wondered 
what had happened to the artillery liaison officer who had 


visited us at the railroad fill some hours previously. 


JuLy 21. THe Fourtu Day 


The operations of Company D, 16th Infantry, on July 
21 and 22, were primarily those of a composite company, 
formed of four platoons of which Company D acted as 
one, with Companies A, B and C as the remaining units. 
[he heavy casualties of the ensuing days resulted in a 
consolidation of the remaining officers and men into pla- 
coons in which the company identity was lost. The fol- 
lowing account deals with the 1st Battalion, 16th Infan- 
try, which, as explained above, will include the operations 
of Company D, 16th Infantry: 


The attack started at 6:00 A.M. The battalion formed 
in two waves and moved across the open fields south of 
Visigneux. Lieutenant Colonel Craig was killed by ma- 
chine-gun fire shortly after passing this town. This was a 
serious loss to the battalion for this officer radiated con- 
fidence, and, by his actions, inspired the entire command 
to deeds of valor. He was sadly missed during the next 
few minutes, for the battalion encountered heavy ma- 
chine-gun resistance in the Bois Gerard and the support 
wave merged with the assault line. After emerging from 
the woods a machine-gun next divided the line and the 
left half of it lost contact with the remainder of the bat- 
talion. Later in the day the two forces joined again, after 


Firing without using their sights. 


The tension of days of combat interfere: 
with digestion. 


the left half had been surrounded several times and had 
fought 1 its way back toward the right portion of the di- 
vision sector. During this movement heavy casualties 
were inflicted on it and eight men, some of whom were 
wounded, were captured by the Germans. 


The night half of the battalion reduced one machine- 
gun nest after another and, in conjunction with elements 
of the 18th Infantry on its right, passed through the 
grounds of the Chateau Buzancy, and stopped in the 
wheat fields near the unimproved road goo yards north of 
the town of Buzancy. The point reached by this force 
marked the deepest advance of the division in the opera- 
tion. The line had now been reduced to a small portion 
of its strength when leaving the railroad. The excitement 
of continued combat with German riflemen and machine 
gunners now died down and the halt in the wheat field 
found the few survivors nervous and depressed. The line 
withdrew to within the walls of the chateau and were fired 
upon from the chateau. The next few minutes were busy 
ones—the chateau was surrounded—and the combined 
16th and 18th Infantry forces captured over 200 prisoners, 
including a German major, and sent them to the rear 
under escort of several men with minor wounds. French 
troops were present on the right of the combined Ameri- 
can forces, and assisted in the fighting around the chateau. 


Small groups of Germans were observed moving to the 
left and toward the rear of this composite force. The of- 
ficers conferred and decided to withdraw from the chateau 
grounds and deploy on a line further to the rear, from 
which counter attacks could be more efficiently resisted. 
One of the officers taking part in this action describes the 
operation as follows: “The troops of both regiments 
moved to the rear with a view of deployment. No element 
of our withdrawing troops ‘made any effort immediately 
to withhold the counter attack. The Germans were rapidly 
filtering through the wheat toward us in groups of two 
and three men each. In order to delay their progress and 
give the remainder of our troops an opportunity to reorgan- 
ize and deploy I took some twenty men and deployed to 
the left from the chateau. Our line extended with the 
right resting near the chateau, and joined a small group of 
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French soldiers who were stubbornly resisting the ad- 
vance, The Germans were coming through the wheat on 
the forward slope of the rising ground under the cover of 
machine-gun fire which caused me heavy casualties. How- 
ever, my men, kneeling, had 
excellent targets, at 300 to 
500 yards, as the Germans 
emerged from the wheat 
fields and attempted to cross 
the road. We withheld the 
counter attack until I was 
forced to withdraw with only 
three men remaining, two of 
whom were lost before we 
met other American troops.” 

The composite battalion of 
the 1st Brigade reorganized in 
the sunken road 500 yar 
west of the chateau. Here it was joined in the afternoon 
by the 3d Battalion, 16th Infantry, which had received 
heavy casualties in reaching this position. Elements of the 
1st Engineers also joined this ane in the sunken road 
during the afternoon. The remainder of the day was spent 
in repulsing several counter attacks and in keeping under 
cover from artillery and trench mortar shells. 

Word was received from the arriving units that relief 
by English troops would be made that night and all were 
happy. Later a runner arrived from regimental head- 
quarters with the as news that the relief would 
be made during the following night and not the night of 
July 21-22. No reasons were given for this change and 
the confidence of the officers and men in the higher com- 
mand was again shaken. 

An officer going back to regimental headquarters found 
a salvage detail engaged in saving equipment while scores 
of wounded remained untended. This officer states: “‘] 
walked over several miles of the area we had just fought 
over and I shall never forget the wails of both Germans 
and Americans as they lay wounded and the fear of dark- 
ness was added to the pain of wounds. I helped some of 
them as best I could and then ran across an engineer of- 
ficer in charge of a salvage crew. I personally had a word 





Bandages had to be im provised from undershirts and the like. 





March- 


battle with this salvage captain who was picking up ma 
terial on the field when there were wounded not five «hoy. 
sand yards ahead of him. I had the pleasure of t ing 
him that his detail was out of order and getting him and 
his men to go forward to start 
the much needed work.’ 
Water was scarce and no food 
reached the men until morn. 
ing. The mess sergeant could 
not find out the location of 
the battalion from regimental 
headquarters but determined 
to find them if he could. He 
loaded a ration cart full of 
beef and jam sandwiches and 
drove on the heavily shelled 
roads during total darkness— 
crossed the Soissons-Paris rail- 
road—kept on and always directed further to the front, 
finally reached an open field. He stopped, but could hear 
nothing and see nothing in the darkness. A machine gun 
crackled to the front and bullets whistled overhead. The 
mess sergeant knew that he was near the front line so 
unhitched his mules and left the ration cart in the middle 
of the field. Daylight showed the cart midway between 
the German and American lines, and in plain view of 
both. Hunger overcame caution and foraging details crept 
through the wheat, then jumped up, grabbed as many 
sandwiches as they could with one movement and dived 
for the wheat. This procedure was repeated until the cart 
was empty, even though a German machine gun was 
trained at the spot and fired at each fleeting target. 


Jury 22. Tue Firry Day 


No advance was made on July 22. The men were ex- 
hausted and there was little inclination for them to push 
forward while the gap on their left was filled with German 
gunners and riflemen. The knowledge that relief was due 
that night—that they had risked their lives for four days 
and nights and that they had penetrated the farthest into 
the German coy ole contributed to their inertia. 

Colonel F. E. Bamford, the commander of the 16th [n- 
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visited this composite unit during the late after- 
' nd gave directions for the relief that night. Several 
off rs left before dark to act as guides for the incoming 
in and after leading the most advanced elements of the 
:<. Scottish Division to the vicinity 
sunken road joined the com- 
o group for the rearward march. 
the march to the Cutry ravine! 
The few score men marched along 
the trails and heavily shelled roads 
calling out in the darkness, “16th In- 
fancry this way,” and the size of the 
column grew all the way back to the 
kitchen. “Forty-eight men reported in 
to the kitchen of Company D where 
a hot meal was waiting for them. 
Twenty more men joined by daylight, 
some of whom were probably mal- 
ingerers, while many had been fight- 
ing with other organizations. 
T he following statistical report gives 
the most accurate information as to 


the casualties suffered by Company D, 16th Infantry: 


Enlisted Officers 
Number on Company Rolls .238 6 
Number at Jump-off ...... .218 6 
Non-Casualties . . 68 I 
Casualties: .. . . .....150—69°% 5—83% 
ath 28—13% 3—-50% 


Wounded . 97—44% 2—33% 
Missing (including g captured) A» , 
ANALYSIS AND CRITICISMS 
The individual conduct of the officers and men of Com- 
pany D, 16th Infantry, when analyzed in the cold light 
of technique, leaves much to be desired. Yet the training 
of this rifle company was certainly superior to, and its 
experience far greater than that of most of the companies 
which participated in the action. Moreover it is most 
likely that should the United States Army engage in fu- 
ture war, no unit will enter its first offensive engagement 
as well qualified to carry out combat missions as was this 
com pany. 





The moral effect of having a bayonet 
fixed to the rifle. 
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A great deal of the essential combat training of the 
company was learned on the battlefield. The manner in 
which machine- gun nests might be reduced had formed 
a very minor part of their previous training. Battalion, 
regimental and higher unit maneuvers 
occupied much of the training period, 
and, while these could not have been 
neglected, the training of the squad, 
pl atoon and company 1n tactic al exer- 
cises had been sadly neglected. The 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
had had little opportunity to make 
decisions for their respective units 
under assumed combat conditions. It 
was exceptional for such a unit com- 
mander to exercise command of the 
next higher unit, even under drill con- 
ditions. Then came combat—a large 
percentage of officers and noncommis- 
sioned diicers were wounded in the 
early stages. Privates, first class, as- 
sumed command of squads (and fre- 
quently platoons) which they had never commanded even 
in close order drill. All along the upward scale of units 
new and untrained leaders stepped into command and 
for the first time were required to develop leadership under 
the most trying conditions. 


It is well known that the last stages of combat are by 
far the most exacting, yet here we find the physical and 
mental state of the unit at its lowest ebb and most of the 
leaders are new except for their battlefield training. When 
we consider the above conditions it is hard to explain why 
even more mistakes were not made. Too much credit can- 
not be given to the noncommissioned officers and privates 
who, by their initiative, bravery, and loyalty, assumed 
command and led their men onward for five exhausting 
days. It is true that many grumbled at the hardships and 
it was hard for them to realize the necessity for the con- 
tinuous forward push when the numbers in their ranks 
were so few. 


Many men became separated from the company, either 
through accident or design, yet in no case did I see any 
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hesitation when the commander was willing to lead them 
forward—even though they knew it meant probable 


death. 


The decision of the high command to withhold the 
artillery barrage and its reprisal fire from the enemy untl 
H hour, met with the hearty approval of the officers of 
Company D. The advance to the jump-off was beset with 
enough difficulties, natural and human, so that little time 
elapsed between our arrival and the jump-off time. Most 
of the assault units probably would not have reached the 
jump-off line by 4:35 on July 18 had their advance been 
further hindered by artillery fire. 

The decision of the company commander of Company 
D to continue in the sector of the 26th Infantry and par- 
tially fill the 800-yard gap between the 16th and 26th 
Infantry was basically sound. A gap of this size between 
brigades might have been proven disastrous had the front 
been normally garrisoned; and, as far as the commander 
of this unit was concerned, enemy reserves might have 
been encountered at any moment. 

The actions of the commander of this company in re- 
quiring perfect lines to be kept during those portions of 
the advance when the enemy was not in contact, except 
by long-range machine-gun and artillery fire, followed 
sound troop leading methods. The psychological effect 
was as follows: the mental effort of the men to keep in 
alignment, while they were under heavy fire, and the 
secret amusement of the individual at his leader’s idiosyn- 
cracies, made the element of personal danger of secondary 
importance, 

The actions of the individuals of the companies, and 
the officers, in taking no prisoners in the initial stages of 
combat is difficult to explain. Such occurrences might be 
attributed to the dominance of animal instinct under these 
conditions, yet this battle action was characterized by 
movement against machine guns rather than against per- 
sonnel. The appearance of the individuals serving these 
guns was anything but savage. There was a scattering of 
middle-aged men and pink-cheeked boys among them; 
yet the men of the company killed without the excitement 
of hand-to-hand combat — killed, apparently, for the 
pleasure of killing. 

The rifle fire of this company, especially during the first 
few hours of assault, was very ineffective. A variety of 
causes may be advanced to explain this; the ranges esti- 
mated may have been greatly in error, due to inability to 
calculate space under combat conditions, with the ac- 
curacy of peace-time practice. Many men failed to set 
their sights properly and this may be laid directly to com- 
bat excitement. Finally, many men were observed firing 
without using their sights—jerking the trigger—or shut- 
ting both eyes before pulling the trigger. The rifle fire 
during the fourth and fifth day’s advance was in direct 
contrast to that of the first day’s. Ranges were shorter 
and the high-strung nerves had relaxed under fatigue from 
several days of excitement. In addition, the combat, was 
essentially personal during the last phase of the advance, 
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and the men knew that their lives depended on wi got 
in the first well-aimed shot. y 

The breakdown of the medical service, both in pec 
to first-aid assistance and evacuation, placed add:: 5nal 
responsibility on the company ra The medical 
training of the company commander of this unit, alt! ugh 
above average, was inadequate in many cases where men 
had lost limbs and bandages had to be improvised {rom 
undershirts and the like. The construction of emergency 
litters and splints and the application of the latter fell to 
this company commander during the numerous halts in 
the advance. 

The unfamiliarity of this company commander with 
tanks and combined infantry-tank tactics resulted in these 
valuable aids being used only to a partial extent of their 
capabilities. The error of the captain on July 19 in mis- 
taking the appearance of friendly tanks resulted in a dis- 
graceful route and the shaking of the morale of the en- 
tire battalion. 

The German defense of the first three days was char- 
acterized by echeloned machine guns. The method of 
the company commander, and later, Lieutenant Colonel 
Craig, in reducing these defense groups by patrols, was 
correct in that the patrols accomplished as much as the 
entire company could have done, and with much smaller 
number of casualties. 

Lieutenant Colonel Craig was justified, as battalion 
commander, in personally leading patrols because it raised 
the morale of a shaken unit. During the first day’s ad- 
vance, when Company D was acting alone, combat patrols 
were commanded by noncommissioned officers, rather 
than by the company officers. This is believed to have 
been the correct action as the company was well under 
control and all officers were needed in the conduct of the 
attack of the company as a whole. 

It is interesting to study the panic and route of the com- 
pany and battalion on July 19, when the French tanks 
were mistaken for enemy tanks. Company D held its 
position until units in the rear began running away from 
the front. The movement, starting in the center of the 
battalion position, swept all in the rear into a fleeing mob. 
The sight of hundreds of men running, and the awesome 


words “German tanks” passing along the line, besides 
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ding and bullets cracking overhead, pulled 


shells , 
to the current of this stream and made them 


sna 9 reason and deaf to commands. The knowl- 
edge that che battalion was powerless against tanks prob- 
ably played a major part in the quick change of high- 
spirited cerans into frightened mob members. Officers 
who are in advanced positions when a unit breaks into 
panic are powerless to check it. If they remain in one 
position their sphere of influence is very limited; if they 
attempt to run to either flank or to the rear—such runnin 

seems to indicate to the men, who have held fast so far, 


chat the officer is joining in the route and they too are 
engulfed in the movement. A group in rear of such a 
retreat is usually not actuated by the mob feeling of the 
feeing band, and can readily check such a movement by 
forming a line upon which the unit can be rallied. 

A diet of hard bread, cold canned beef, and water, is 
far superior to nothing at all, yet a steady diet of this type, 
over a period of five days, will not keep men in proper 
physical shape. The tension of days of combat interferes 
with digestion and the same —r food, eaten meal 
after meal, soon loses all appeal—but is chewed up and 
swallowed to allay the empty feeling around one’s waist- 
line. 

The liaison between the artillery and front-line troops 
was uniformly poor throughout the five days’ fighting. 
One artillery observer spent about three hours with the 
battalion and then left. Several hours after his departure 
the American barrage fell several hundred yards to our 
rear and passed directly over our position. Apparently the 
forward observation posts were not close enough to the 
front to see the targets which were being fired at, as re- 
peated “shorts’’ were not corrected. There was a general 
lack of confidence among the front-line troops in our own 
artillery. This feeling had developed during our trench 
warfare operations because of several unfortunate inct- 
dents, and no effort had been made to let the man in the 
assault wave know that the artillery was primarily inter- 
ested in assisting him in his advance. Most of the men, 
and many of the officers, viewed the artillery as an allied 
arm, such as the Air Service, which had an independent 
mission. True, all knew that our artillery had a mission 
of helping the advance of the division, as a whole, but 
there was no feeling that the gun crews were trying to 
help the individual doughboy in the front line. (Nore: 
This lack of cooperation and mutual appreciation was 
entirely remedied by the splendid support given by our 
artillery in later engagements. ) 

The moral effect ‘poem a bayonet fixed on the rifle 
and ready to use, and the confidence of the individual in 
his ability to use it against any German, played a big part 
in the willingness of the assault line to close with German 
troops. The bayonet was used at various times throughout 
the operation, yet the writer has yet to unearth a single 
combat incident of bayonet use in which an aimed shot 
would not have been surer of results and of less danger to 
the individual. 


The activity of salvage details in collecting arms and 


equipment before the wounded were removed from the 
battlefield is not creditable, either to the agency initiating 
such work, or to the details which used so little judgment 
when such conditions were apparent. The story of the 
activities of these salvage details was repeated and the facts 
enlarged upon with the result that many individuals came 
to believe that the higher headquarters valued equipment 
more than human lives. The effect of such tales on morale 
is not hard to imagine. 

The tales which drifted to the front lines, of men lyin 
where they fell—tremaining there through the hot days 
and cold nights without food, water, or medical attention, 
and, perhaps worst of all, being alone and helpless 
through pain-filled hours—certainly did not inspire men 
to expose themselves to similar fates. The individual 
soldier cannot be expected to disregard these stark, ugly 
facts, because some link in the higher headquarters is not 
functioning properly. As soon as the individual soldier 
arrives at the belief that his officers—all the way up to 
and including the division commander—are no longer 
interested in whether he, personally, is hungry or not, 
whether his wounded comrades are worth caring for, then 
does his sense of loyalty to his higher command die and 
his fighting spirit take wings. 

The surviving members of Company D were a silent 
lot. Any glamour of war, which might have been pres- 
ent, had been dispelled by their experiences. They were 
distrustful of all those who were in echelons of command 
in rear of actual combat areas. And the reasonableness of 
such a feeling can only be understood by those who un- 
derwent similar physical exhaustion and the ensuing 
mental depression of. mortal combat. 


LESSONS 


The lessons to be learned from this company operation 
are mainly those dealing with troop leading. It is true that 
most, if not all, of the “recognized principles of war’’ were 
illustrated, either by their Toca or violation, yet the 
successes and failures of this company were influenced 
more by the element of troop leading than by any other. 
Company, platoon and squad commanders, in the great 
majority of cases, had their missions assigned, or these 
missions were so apparent that no necessity for resolving 
them into their tactical possibilities were required. The 
principles of war may be used as a basis for discussion of 
certain tactical, troop-leading and psychological incidents, 
and several will be discussed under these classifications. 

Movement. Tactically, there were no outstanding ex- 
amples of the violation or observance of this principle. 

In the troop-leading aspect, movement, as applied to a 
unit, means a certain loss of control by the company com- 
mander. The company commander must control his four 
platoons through their leaders and cannot hope to exercise 
direct control over a deployed company while it is under 
fire. Direction is difficult to maintain on terrain such as 
the Soissons area, where much of the advance was over 
broad fields of wheat. The company commander must 
physically lead the advance to be reasonably sure that 
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major errors are not being made and, too often, he finds 
that direction is still not maintained. 


Movement, applied to individuals, will quite frequently 
afford a tense and apprehensive man a physical means to 
“Jet off steam.” Personal danger is readily forgotten if 
the man is required to perform heavy labor. When an 
individual is inactive and shells are exploding near him 
he cannot push back the recurring waves of fear; he 
crouches and waits, and battle is an unending series of 
“waits,” while the soldier is unoccupied. 


Objective. The idea of reaching the company objective 
was firmly fixed in the minds of the entire company and 
this was often remembered at the expense of cooperating 
with neighboring units. The acceptance of the idea of the 
objective was due, primarily, to the desire of the men to 
get the allotted job done as quickly as possible, and they 
soon realized that by so doing they stood a better chance 
of living. Divisional, and other objectives, mean little to 
the soldier, for he seldom knows that the halting place 
of the company is an objective, unless he has been told 
that when a certain line is reached he will be through for 
the day, or for the engagement. 


Simplicity. Most enlisted men, and officers too, cannot 
remember and execute any but a very simple order when 
in actual contact with an enemy force, or with enemy 
fire. A complicated plan for capturing a machine-gun 
nest will probably fail because someone is almost sure to 
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b-Apnil 
forget part of the instructions when actually . der fire 


Plans which are models of simplicity and wich give 
groups or individuals a concise and definite mission fre. 
quently fail for various reasons, but the liability >f fatlure 
is greatly decreased when simplicity of plan and orders i 
observed. 

Loyalty. The commanders of regiments and higher 


units cannot be expected to think of death and pain wher 
committing troops to action. They realize that comb, 
will result in the partial or total wrecking of a complex 
human machine, assembled through countless hours oj 
drill, and they must experience sadness at the necessity fo, 
this damage. The commanders, referred to above, knoy 
the external appearance of the fighting machine, but dy 
not always realize that its component parts are individual 
—all cast in different mental and physical molds—eac 
having an individual reaction to battlefield stimuli. Thes 
as well as all commanders, should realize that morale and 
loyalty are not inexhaustible, and that the destruction of 
these forces seriously impairs the fighting power of the 
entire command. The officer who understands the fears 
of the newest private, who knows how he is affected by 
hunger, thirst and fatigue, who knows that the private 
soldier is not fighting for glory but is merely doing what 
he is told to do as best he can—that officer will know hoy 
much the soldier has to give. And the soldier, knowing 
he is understood, will gladly give all he has—even his 
life. Such is Loyalty. 


Stupidity of the Military 


By Coronet A. D. CHarrin, 
Infantry 


R. H. A. DeWEERD would probably have 
M found a more prolific source for his denuncia- 

tion of the “stupidity of the military” in the 
December number of the American Mercury if he had 
looked into some of our present practices in personnel 
matters, rather than denounce the faulty construction of 
1914 British Naval armament. His criticism was never- 
theless just. 

We could remove much of it at the source, if we did 
not cling so faithfully to our rotation of duty detail 
system. For a more liberal policy would most certainly 
make for increased efficiency. 

We now carefully select specially qualified officers for 
courses of instruction at engineering schools, other civil 
educational institutions, the Army Signal School, the 


tank and automotive course at The Infantry School, the 
Ecole de Guerre, and many another. All very reasonable 
indeed! But at the termination of such courses we assign 
these officers to rifle or machine-gun units, or as post ex 
change officers, assistants to the adjutant, atheletic off 
cers, or what not. And the government gets no retum 
whatsoever from the specialty which took a year or more 
for them to acquire. Furthermore, they continue on these 
perfunctory details until they have forgotten their specia 
ties, or lost all interest in them. This is all too often the 
result of our rotation detail system. 

Why not make even more specialists but use chem 
such instead of wasting them? Why not be guided by 
the experiences of civil agencies? In short, why not give 
more concrete thought to the advisability of making 
fewer “‘jacks-of-all trades,” and more really valuable 
specialists, qualified to render efficient service to the In- 
fantry in at least one capacity? 


D 


THERE IS NOTHING in this world as extravagant as an inefficient military establish- 
ment. There is no economy in a third-rate army. It should be first-class, or we 
shouldn't attempt a national defense scheme at all_—Rep. James W. WapswortH. 
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Notes on National Guard Training 


By ©» rain Louis H. THompson 
c.A.C. (DOL) 

RACTICALLY everyone agrees that charts, con- 
ntiously kept, will be of great assistance in plan- 
¢ and executing a systematic training schedule. 

The difficulty with most charts is that they do not actually 


alice the true status of training, but are kept merely 
as eye-W: ish for 1 inspectors. The ratings found are usually 
che result of a rough estimate on the part of the organiza- 
tion commander or one of his subordinates, and do not 
accurately represent the proficiency of the soldier rated. 

It is easy enough to get up a chart that covers all sub- 
‘ects outlined in a training program, but when it comes to 
getting an accurate rating of each individual soldier with 
which to fill in the chart, we have a much more difficult 
problem. It is obvious that a captain cannot personally 
make an accurate estimate of the knowledge and ability of 
each of his men in all subjects on the program. One per- 
son cannot accurately evaluate more than one squad; but 
if the unit commander permits his squad leaders to give 
the ratings he will have as many standards of proficiency 
as he has squad leaders. 

The writer has found but one method whereby the de- 
sired information could be obtained with the limited 
time available, and this method requires considerable co- 
operation between the Regular Army instructor and the 
battery or company officers and noncommissioned officers. 
The plan i is briefly as follows: 

The instructor takes the annual training program of 
the regimental commander and for each subject which re- 
quires military knowledge (school of the squad for ex- 
ample) as distinguished from skill or ability to perform 
(such as manual of arms) and prepares an examination, 
with a mimeographed copy for each soldier, which would 
require from 20 to 30 minutes to complete. This exami- 
nation may be of the true or false type, the type requiring 
blank spaces to be filled in with the proper words, the 
type where the soldier must cross out certain words in 
order for the statement to be correct, or the type where 
several numbered statements are made and the soldier puts 
the number of the statement which is correct in the blank 
space. The examination may be a combination of all of 
these. 

The principal value of this system lies in its speed. 
Sixty men can be examined and each man given a rating 
which represents an exact comparison of him with all 
others in the organization in less time than it would take 
to examine one squad by oral examination. The officer in 
charge of the instruction can divide the papers among his 
noncommissioned officers giving each an approved solu- 
tion by which to grade the others, or he can have the men 
switch papers and read the answers so the men can grade 
each other. If the latter method is followed it would be 





Successful training with any 


system requires careful plan- 
ning. 


well for the officer to check the grading of a few papers 
selected at random and let the men know this is being 
done, and that any man who grades incorrectly will lose 
part of his own score. The name of the man doing the 
gtading should be written on the paper. 

Successful operation of this plan requires careful prepa- 
ration on the part of the instructors. At the NCO school 
prior to the drill at which the instruction is to be given, 
the captain, or officer designated by him, should go over 
the entire subject with the noncommissioned officer in- 
structors and be sure that each one understands thoroughly 
everything contained in the examination and the method 
of instruction to be followed. Where possible, all instruc- 
tion should be demonstrated. 

As an example of how the instruction will work out, 
suppose that we assume that three drill periods will be 
devoted to the school of the squad. Prior to the first drill 
scheduled the officers have gone over every detail of the 
drill with all of the noncommissioned officers, each one 
being required to pass the examination satisfactorily. 
The first drill night is taken up entirely with instruction 
and demonstration, the noncommissioned officers being 
sure that every thing on the examination is thoroughly ex- 
plained and demonstrated. On the second drill night the 
first 30 minutes will be taken up with a review of the in- 
struction given on the preceding drill. The second period 
of 30 minutes will be devoted to the examination, and 
the last 30 minutes to grading papers. After the grades 
have been recorded on the training chart each squad 
leader is given all the papers of the men of his squad. 
He studies the errors ma e by each of his men, and on 
the third drill night points out their errors and devotes 
the remainder of the period to actual drill of his squad 
and the application of the theory and technique learned 
at the two preceding drills. 

To avoid arguments as to the meaning of questions on 
the examination, it will be necessary for the instructor to 
exercise great care in its preparation, so that no statements 
are made which could be interpreted to have a different 
meaning from that intended. There should be only one 
correct answer. The examination should be arranged so 
that papers can be graded rapidly, and so that very little 
writing will be required of the men. The following ex- 
amples illustrate the four methods of wording the ex- 
amination: 

(1) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front rank 
faces to the right in marching and takes the half step, 
taking up the full step on the 6th count. 


TRUE FALSE 
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(2) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 
rank faces to the nght in marching and marks ume, 
all men stepping of together on the count. 

(3) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 
rank faces to the nght in marching and marks ume, 
takes the half step, i men stepping off together on the 
6th count. 

(4) In executing squad right No. 1 of the front 
rank faces to the mght in marching and (1) takes up 


the half step (2) marks time (3) takes four half steps. 





No. 


An examination in nomenclature of weapons can be 
given very = to a large group by having the in- 
structor prepare a list of the parts to be named, each part 
being numbered on the list. He then gives each member 
of the class a list of the names of the parts, each part on 
the list having a blank space in front of its instead of a 
number. The list given to the class is arranged alpha- 
betically. The instructor’s list is not arranged alphabeti- 
cally, but the numbers are in sequence. The instructor 
— out the parts and calls a number for each part. 

he student places the number in front of the name of 
the part on his list. After the a are turned in the 
instructor prepares a correct solution. He can discover 
the errors in a paper very quickly by comparing with his 
solution. In an examination on the nomenclature of 
artillery weapons, one or more drawings may be made 
(by placing the stencil paper over the drawings in the 
book and tracing) and a fis of numbered parts given 
below the drawing. The student is required to place the 
number of each part on the drawing at the proper place. 
Another heres 3 would be to place the numbers on the 
parts on the ene, | and have the students place the 
numbers in front of the proper parts on the list. 

In addition to the “military knowledge” ratings ob- 
tained from the written examinations, it 1s desirable that 
the captain should have some record of the “ability quali- 
fications” of his men in subjects requiring skill. A rating 
of this kind is not exact, but depends upon the standard 
adopted by the instructor doing the rating. A system 
similar to that used in rifle marksmanship would be satis- 
factory. For example the soldier's ability to execute the 
movements in squad drill properly may be indicated as 
follows: 


Fair: X; Good: X__ Very Good: X Excellent: X 


xX; X xX 
X; a me 
Excellent and has instructional ability: X X 
xX 
a X. 


Since the battery or company commander would have 
to depend upon his squad leaders to give these ratings he 
should provide each squad leader with a form showing 
the name of each member of the squad, with a square 
after each name for the rating. In order to obtain uniform- 
ity in method of rating it will be necessary to give the 








-A pril 
noncommissioned officers thorough instruction to th, 
meaning of each rating and the standard to b. pected 
The “ability rating” ot each man should be pla. 4 on the 
training chart by the side of the “military kv wledge 
rating tor each subject, so that a study of the arr oil 
disclose whether a man’s deficiency is due © lack of 
knowledge or merely to lack of skill in exec ing’ the 


drill. The ‘‘ability’’ ratings should not be given 
the examination on “military knowledge’’ qual ications, 
There will be many subjects for which an “abilicy” tating 
will be impracticable, for example: personal hygiene, 
military courtesy, etc. 


intl after 


Successful training with any system requires carefy| 
and thorough planning. The captain cannot wait unti 
drill time to decide who his instructors are going to be, 
They must be designated at least a week betore in order 
that they may have time to prepare themselves for the 
instruction. It would be much better if they were a. 
signed subjects’ and provided with proper training regu. 
lations two weeks before the drill. They should be te. 
quired to study the subject matter in the training reou- 
lations before it is taken up at the NCO school in order 
that pourtts which are not clear can be taken up at that 
time. Each instructor should be given a list of the men 
he will have in his group before time for drill. As soon a 
a man is ready for examination in a subject he should be 
examined, and if found satisfactory he should be placed 
in another class on the next drill might. Lack of proper 
coérdination will result in a great waste of time. 


With this system of rating it is possible to award 
prizes to the men making the highest scores in a given 
subject or group of subjects, without the feeling of dis 
crimination that will always exist in the minds of some 
men if the ratings are merely the estimate or personal 
opinion of someone else. This type of examination can be 
prepared so that the score is a definite value and will be 
the same regardless of who gtades the papers. In the 
smaller towns, where the local newspaper is willing to 
publish the names of the prize winners, the publicity will 
add as much interest to the competition as the prize itself, 
as most young men take great pride in seeing their names 
in the paper, particularly if it 1s for pees, perform- 
ance. 

The writer does not claim credit for developing the 
methods of conducting tests described herein. These 
methods have been in use for a long time and are now 
being adopted by many schools and colleges in order to 
eliminate the work of grading long examination paper 
and to cut down the time required in giving a test. lt 
has been found that soldiers of the National Guard con- 
sider these tests much as they would a game, and not st 
all like a regular written examination. As soon as a test 
is completed they will usually form in small groups ¢0- 
gaging in arguments as to which answer was correct for 
a certain question. After the solution has been read they 
will start “kidding” each other about missing certain 
questions. All of this helps to impress the correct answer 


upon their minds. 
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The Evolution of the Tank Wheel 


By Ma or Knutson Bortz 


Tank Corps, October, 1946 


purpose is to give you, prior to your work in 
e Chassis Section, a brief outline of the history 
ail development of the tank wheel. 
been said that the endless caterpillar track made 
< possible. That is incorrect. The track was 
a valuable step in tank development, not an es- 


It has 
rne tanl 
merely 
sential one. 

The Muscle and Steam Eras are rich in examples of 
armed and armored vehicles, from the bronze chariots of 
the Philistines, against which not even Jehovah could 
orevail, to the British Land Train of the Boer War. 
Rolling shields for rilemen were used in isolated cases as 
late as 1914, and only needed power plants to become true 
tanks. 

All of these vehicles were well considered in their day. 
They failed through the inadequacy of their power, and 
not through failure of their wheels. Where more cross- 
country ability was desired, the wheels were built wider. 
The track was added as the solution of a particular prob- 
lem, that of negotiating marshy, shelled, or ditched ter- 
rain. 

Too long we remained fascinated by a belt of links, 
pulled by a wheel, and laying a path upon which other 


wheels travelled. At its best, the track was a necessary 


auxiliary to the wheel. It was, if you please, the chain for 
the tire. At its worst, the track was a nuisance, a labor, 
time, and power wasting device. It was the most vul- 
nerable part of a fragile vehicle, both from the combat 
and maintenance points of view. 
The tanks which we possessed, at the outbreak of war 
n 1937, were of two general classes—the all-track tanks, 


and the wheel-track convertibles. The all-track machine 
depended on its rubber-plated steel tracks during both 
tactical and strategical movements. The wheel-track con- 
vertible used wheels for long moves, and ran on tracks in 
the combat zone. Both tanks were unsatisfactory for a 
war of movement. 

While the tracked machines were greatly superior, in 
speed and reliability, to their ancestors of the World War, 
they were limited to comparatively short moves, and de- 
pended largely on railroads for transport from front to 
tront. Moreover, the constant track-bending effort re- 
sulted in a great loss of power during all types of running. 

The convesiiiilies were superficially the better type, 
since they possessed a cruising speed of 30 to 35 miles an 
hour for long movements on wheels. However, these 
tanks on tracks were more fragile than their all-track 
sisters. Moreover, about half an hour of labor was required 
for a platoon to change from track to wheel, or vice-versa. 
This was a decided disadvantage i in a war of movement. 

As an n example of the unsuitability of this tank for 
open warfare, let me call your attention to the incident at 


Wakefield in September, 1937. A company of ““Medi- 


We went to war with a tank 
which, for moves of over 50 
miles, had less cross-country 


ability than a bicycle. 


um” convertibles was proceeding from Weston to 
Brownsville on wheels, and was at that time about 100 
miles from any known enemy activity. The terrain was 
ideal for the use of tanks—tolling prairie, dotted with 
small clumps of trees and brush. The road was suddenly 
blocked by a large partially-cut tree being blasted into 
position across the pavement, and the fire 7 two platoons 
of enemy “Scouts’’ was concentrated on the immobile 
column. Gentlemen, we went to war with a tank which, 
for moves of over 50 miles, had less cross-country ability 
than a bicycle. 

Since the extreme vulnerability of tracked vehicles is 
foreign to your experience, it will probably be difficult 
for you to realize the hazards faced by the tankers of those 
days. At every lull in the action the crew not only 
checked wheels but went carefully over every track pin 
and its locking device; track plates and lugs were checked 
for cracks; ‘ders and sprockets were inspected. Track 
was adjusted for tension with loving care; if it were too 
tight, a turn in mud or sand would “load it up,” and an 
idler would pull off or a track plate would break; let it be 
loose, and the track would be “thrown” on a turn in any 
sort of ground. Steering clutches and brakes required 
constant washing and adjustment. 

When in action, the driver's first concern was to avoid 
turning in heavy soil, certain types of bunch grass, or on a 
slope. His second care was to avoid stumps, trees, and 
rocks. The actions of the enemy were comparatively un- 
important. The enemy might put the tank out of action; 
track failure meant immediate destruction. 

In spite of these precautions, tracks were thrown or 
broken due to the terrain or to the development of fatigue 
in plate or pin. A mine, bomb, shell, or fragment, which 
to us might mean the possible loss of one wheel, in those 
days meant a disabled vehicle. The question in the 
minds of the crew was not, ‘Will something break?,” 
but, “What will break, and where is it going to happen?” 

You will read, in your history course, of tank casualties 
of 35° to 48°, during certain battles of 1937. Since 
the crews seldom returned to give us the necessary data, 
we cannot say definitely how many of these casualties may 
be charged to track failure. Tanks were seldom hit, 
while moving at full combat speed, but the failure of al- 
most any part of the machine meant an immediate con- 
centration of shell and armor-piercing fire. Taking into 
consideration the mechanical failures during training area 
maneuvers, it is safe to say that about 38°/, of all of our 
casualties were due to the weaknesses of the caterpillar 
track. 
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All of these tanks, when in action, had an extremely 
low mechanical efficiency, due to the labor of bending 
the track over sprocket, idler, and wheels. A mechanical 
eficiency of 30% to 46° was considered satisfactory, 
the wide range being due to differences in pin bushings, 
pitch, steering, lubrication, and other factors. As a con- 
crete example of the power-wasting characteristic of the 
track, I refer you to the fuel-mileage performance of the 
“Christie,”’ which was the mechanical marvel of the early 
1930's. On wheels, this tank delivered from 3.0 to 3.3 
miles per gallon of fuel. On tracks, from .68 to 1.2 miles 
was expected. 

Born of dissatisfaction with the older type tanks, the 
“trackless tank” was painfully developed during 1937- 
1939. A need for a multi-wheeled vehicle had long been 
felt, but its production was necessarily delayed until the 
advent of the all-wheel drive in a practical form. Since 
then, many mechanical monstrosities have been produced, 


but progress has been made. 









SOIL LEVEL 
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Figure 

It was early realized by the Department of Tank Re- 
search that the success of a cross-country vehicle depended, 
not on a band of rubber-coated steel plates, but on a low 
ground pressure cs 5 a0 inch at a reasonable depth of 
penetration. It had been found, during some twenty 
years of practical work, that about six pounds per inch 
was the maximum desirable at six inches depth. 

The basic idea leading to the trackless tank was this: 
given a stationary wheel of 30 inches diameter, at six inches 
of peneration there is a 24-inch chord of the wheel at the 

und level supporting weight (See Figure 1). There- 
8% by building this wheel in width, any desired ground 


area, and consequently pressure, may be obtained. (See 


Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 
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Preliminary experiments further showed t!, - x the 
diameter of the wheels was decreased, and the mber ¢ 
wheels increased, the all-wheeled tank would ay 


ach th 
unit ground pressure of the tracked tank. H = 7 
account of the desired minimum clearance of :2 inche: 
the 30-inch wheel was considered to be the smallest de. 
sirable on any cross-country vehicle. Moreover, since th. 
sizes of tanks in over-all width ranged from eicht to te: 
feet, with hulls of three and one-half to five fect, it ws 


found that, in all cases, the wheels should be about », 
inches in width. 4 

By reason of these limiting factors, an Important step 
was now taken by standardizing the wheels for all of oy, 
tanks, mounts, and carriers at 24 inches width, and Is 
inches effective radius, or distance from the hub center 
a rigid ground surface at full load. This might mean ; 
30-inch rigid, or a 36-inch elastic, wheel. (See Figure 3). 

In view of the generally unsatisfactory performance of 
the caterpillars, the Department of Tank Research de. 
veloped the idea of the wheeled tank and, after a brie 
period of design and test, requested 1000 of the Tg 
(Scout) and 4oo of the TgE: (Battle) tanks, examples of 
which you will see in the museum. 

These tanks were equipped with what were practically 
steel drums, internally supported by discs, the circum. 
ference grousered, with 3” x 6” solid rubber tires pressed 
on the inside perimeter of the drums. The ends of the 
drums were 5, caer to give better slipping action 
while steering in soft ground. 

While the tank was travelling on the road or on hard 
ground, only the rubber tires made contact, while in cas 





——\ 





- . 2c* » 
ELASTIC WHEEL 
Figure 3 


RIGID WHEEL 


the tank moved into soft ground, the tires cut into the 
soil and the grousers took firm hold. (See Figure 4). 

The 30” x 24” drum, at six inches depth, gave an effec 
tive area of about 576 square inches, resisting further sub- 
mersion and, depending on the consistency of the soil, 
from 350 to 600 inches in tractive contact. At the al 
lowance of six pounds per inch, it is easily seen that ten 
such wheels would suffice for an outsized tank of 17 tons 
Since 15 tons was the weight of our battle tank, thes 
ten wheels gave it a pressure of about 5.21 pounds, which 
was more than satisfactory. The six-ton scout, compelled 
to use six wheels for stability, had a ground pressure 0! 
only 3.6 pounds and, as the enthusiastic crews claimed, 
“Could cross a bowl of thin soup at high speed.” 

Due to the pressure of the enemy offensive, and the 
lack of time for proper test and modification, these tanks 
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Figure 4 


were rushed into action as soon as completed. Although 
far from ——- they proved to be much superior to 
the tracked type, and did noble service during the Mis- 
sissippi V alley Defensive of 1937. 

This type of running gear proved to be less vulnerable 
«ore, bombs, and mines, than the track. The tank had a 
higher sustained speed than the track machines, while the 
use of wheels eliminated the time and labor formerly ex- 
pended on the track-change feature of the convertible 
type. The mechanical efficiency proved to be about 71°, 
as compared to the 38°, average of tracked tanks. Come 
quently, the ton-miles per pound of fuel were increased by 
about 87 y # 

On the other hand, several large flies remained in the 
marmalade. While the running gear had been improved, 
steering was still seassticed Gr the methods of 1918. 

A brake was applied to the common drive shaft serving 
the wheels on one side, and the speed of these wheels de- 
creased, while a differential action was used to direct the 
flow of power to the wheels on the opposite side. Thus 
the tank was “skidded” around curves, the only controls 
being the variable brake pressure and the braking effect 
of the sliding tires on the road surface. This made the 
tank too agile on pavement. Not infrequently, in round- 
ing a curve, a tank would suddenly swerve at right angles, 
and spring with rending ferocity on the nearest transport 
vehicle or pedestrian. 

Steering in soft ground was difficult, since the tires cut 
into, and scooped up great quantities of soil when sliding 
sidewise. Tires were sometimes torn or pulled off in turn- 
ing, particularly on semi-hard surfaced roads. Rapid tire 
wear was at all times the result of this slippage, while a 
great amount of power was lost in the friction between 


tires and ground surface. 


The greater diameter of the rubber tire, as compared 
with that of the drum, caused constant tire friction when 
running in soft ground. While the tire rotated 36 inches, 
the drum moved only 30 inches, or a matter of 17%, 
constant slippage. This friction was particularly severe in 
asandy soil. The tires overheated at high speeds, causing 
tapid wear and blowouts. This fault, however, had always 
been a characteristic of solid tires, so it cannot be charged 
against the design of the wheel. 

In spite of these faults, the Tg series was proved to be 
so far su iperior to any tracked tank, that when the T1o 
series was built during 1938, the “oil drum” wheel was 


included in the design. Some 4,000 T1oEs5 (Battle), 
g,000 T10E3 (Scout), 1,000 T10A6 (75-mm. S.P.), 
g,o0o T10C4 (Carrier), with a proportionate number of 
command and close support vehicles, were delivered and 
used during that year. 

Perhaps these figures mean little to you gentlemen, 
accustomed as you are to thousands, but they are very 
significant. Prior to this time, tanks in our army had been 
numbered in dozens, scores, and hundreds. Five tanks 
had been considered the appropriate support for an in- 
fantry battalion, and the casualties among the infantry 
had mounted to staggering proportions. Now it was 
realized that machines on the battlefield had great life and 
money saving value, and the production of tank parts took 
its righeful precedence in the major automotive plants of 
the nation. 

During 1938, the Perforated Rubber Company swept 
the army wah i its extremely elastic live rubber truck tires. 
The Be inch holes cast laterally through the rubber gave 
the tire some highly desirable characteristics. The punc- 
ture and blowout proof qualities of solid tires, were com- 
bined with the elasticity of low pressure pneumatic times. 
Constant tire elasticity was maintained, since it was the 
result of the number of perforations in the tire. 

The most important feature, for fast transport, was the 
internal air cooling provided, due to the alternate com- 
pression and expansion of the ¥% inch holes. As the tire 
was compressed, air was forced from the perforations. 
Heat from the tire flexion and the road surface was ac- 
cumulated. As that portion of the tire rotated toward the 
top of its cycle, cool air was sucked into the expanding 
holes, and the heat was transferred from rubber to air. 
(See Figure 5.) 

In October, 1938, the Department of Tank Research 
received a large number of these tires and wheels for ex- 
perimental purposes. By modifying axles, hubs, and bear- 
ings, these wheels were mounted on two pilot models of 
the T11 (Scout), for test. Four wheels were pinned side 
by side on each axle, forming a solid wheel 24 inches wide. 
It will be recalled that the T11 was the first all-wheel 
steering tank, which made the use of the wide tire feasible. 

In general, the results of test showed that the new tires 
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Figure 5 


definitely improved the riding and gunnery qualities of 
the tank, by absorbing small irregularities which had 
formerly been imperfectly dampened by the solid tires 
and coil springs. An undesirable feature was that the 
weight of the cast steel wheels caused some pounding, 
and spring rods were frequently broken when wheels 
dropped into depressions without striking bottom. 
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Figure 6 


The obviously simple step was now taken by ordering 
a special wheel, cast in one piece on a deeply flanged 
hub (See Figue 6). In order to combine the qualities of 
great elasticity at the perimeter and good lateral support 
at the hub, with proper cooling for such a wide wheel, 
th perforations were graduated trom % inch at the tread, 
to 1/16 inch at the hub. Moreover, tapered holes, 6 
inches deep, and 4 to 1/16 inch in diameter, were dis- 
tributed about the circumference of the wheel, and gradu- 
ated in number from the center outward, to insure the 
uniform cooling of the entire mass of rubber. 

This wheel, on the T12 series, was largely responsible 
for the speedy conclusion of the war in the fall of 1939. 
Rubber and oil, instead of copper and cordite, became the 
deciding factors. For the forces of the American Con- 
federacy, roads ceased to exist as essential, while the 
enemy, depending to a large extent on the rail and road 
nets, suffered severely from the attacks of our carrier 
transported infantry, aud the long-distance raids of our 
battle tanks. : 

Slight modifications have been found necessary for the 
most satisfactory use of this wheel. Some of the improve- 
ments have been the addition of the wider retaining discs 
on each side of the hub, to resist side-thrust, and the 
tapering of the wheel to prevent the side being cut by 
these discs on extreme compression. Most important, 
the steering knuckle was moved inside the center of the 
wheel to relieve strain on the pins and to facilitate steer- 


ing (see Figure 7). 





Figure 7 


In general, this standard wheel has been found to be 
very satisfactory for all types of cross-country vehicles. 

The elasticity, particularly great at the perimeter, gives 
a ground pressure at zero penetration which compares 


favorably with that of the tracked tanks. Small irregu- 
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larities of the road-bed are absorbed by the + 
stead of being translated into vibration. Acc 
tests have shown 140°, greater vibration in 
than in the T12E3, due to this quality of + 
Moreover, the strain and back-lash of accelera: 
ing, and side-thrust, are cushioned by the ru 
passed back gradually to the axle and power train. 
The all-wheel steering has eliminated the rapid weg 
due to skidding turns, while the circumferential elasticin 


dampens the ‘ ‘shipping” of a rigid wheel, to a “ reeping 
of the rubber. 


In vulnerability tests it has been found that, unless ty. 
hub is struck, 47mm H.E. is the lightest projectile thar 
will put one wheel out of action. A mine may de Stroy one 
wheel, but our tank can limp a long way at full speed on 
the remaining nine. 

Since all wheels throughout the service are interchange. 
able, the problem of maintenance is simplified. Let ys 
suppose that the commander of a 15-ton battle tank, while 
listening to the patter of bullets on the roof, hears the 
blast of a shell striking his vehicle. Immediately there. 
after he feels the vibration and thump of a wrecked whee 
In the olden days, he would have yelled, “Outside!” and 
fought his gunners for the privilege of leaving first, in cas 
a track came unravelled in action. Now, he observes 
which wheel is out, de-clutches it, and exclaims, “Ts! 
Tsk! Oh dear! This evening we shall probably be directed 
to return to Repairs and procure a new wheel.” He gives 
his tank a slight right wheel to compensate for the drag. 
and continues. When the objective is reached, the drag. 
ging wheel is removed, and the axle is raised. The wa 
continues. 

That evening, the tank starts back toward the Di- 
visional Repair Company. On the way, the commander 
observes the mangled carcass of a T12C1 ammunition 
carrier in. a nearby field. He halts. In half an hours hi 

nners have pulled a wheel and fitted it to their own nine- 
nes cripple, which is then ready to go to war again 

This type of running gear, combined with the Perfect 
Combustion Engine, gives us a practically silent tank 
Believe it or not, gentlemen, at one time artillery wa 
fired, airplanes flew low, and the infantry kept up a small. 
arms fire, in order to drown out the clatter and clank of 

“characteristic tank noises.”” Now, audiometer tests show 
that the sound first heard is the crushing of vegetation or 
the “‘hiss” of the tires on pavement. 

While it is rash to prophesy no change in these fast 
moving days, we believe that the problem of the cro 
country wheel has been satisfactorily solved for the pres 
ent. 

The class will assemble at 10:00 A.M. in the Museum, 
where the mechanical features of the more modern tracked 
tanks will be explained. No notes need be taken. 
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JER the caption “Younger Generals” the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL in its November-December issue 

1934) publishes a contribution from Major T. V. 
guneemp British Army, which should not be allowed 
» remain unchallenged. In that article the idea is con- 
eved that general officers attain their grade at an age 

hich renders them unfit for leadership in war. The 
yestion raised is of importance, since the fate of nations 
rests on the ability of their leaders. 

By what scientific standard our government has drawn 
rhe 64th anniversary as the chronologic line of demarca- 
ion between active duty and condemnation to “innocuous 
Jesuetude” is not altogether clear. Science does not as 
yet know why some men become dotards at the age of 
4o or even earlier, while others retain elasticity of mind 
and body at 70 and beyond. Many tomes have been 
written on the underlying processes of senescence, but 
the essential truth is expressed by the saying that a man 
is as old as his arteries. And it is only when arteries have 
reached a certain stage of hardening (calcification) that 
one requires much physical and mental rest. This process 
is not regulated by the calendar but by disease or excessive 
wear and tear, or both. 

As regards preservation of health, army officers as a class 
enjoy certain advantages over run of mine humanity. To 
begin with, a process of selection prevents the military 
bicnaieiee from harboring in its midst the physically 
handicapped and the mentally unfit. Furthermore, from 
the time a young man enters upon a military career he is 
or should be free from economic worries for life. To be 
sure, a military career precludes the acquisition of wealth, 
but thinking men will agree that this factor is actually a 
blessing. So far as wear and tear is concerned, work in 
the Army is fairly regulated, so that all officers have the 
necessary leisure for recreation and professional duty. The 
character of work is not only healthful but spiritually in- 
spiring and stimulating. Finally, the annual physical 
examinations contribute materially to the detection of un- 
recognized physical defects and to their timely correction. 
These several factors result in a high percentage of the 
physically and mentally vigorous in the advanced age 
groups of all properly administered modern armies. 

Few contend that age incapacitates an officer for high 
command in time of peace, but there is a growing ten- 
dency to accept without examination the theory that a 
man past 45 lacks the physical and mental equipment 
necessary to lead divisions, corps and armies in war. 

Major Scudamore poses the question “How many gen- 
erals in the World War would have stood the test if that 
campaign had been one of movement?” It is not quite 
clear why the manner of warfare should affect the psychic 
ind physical integrity of the higher leaders in different 





Brief for Older Generals 


To scrap a Hindenburg 
because he is over 64 is as 
unwarranted and unwise as 
to suppress an Alexander 
because he is under 30. 


degrees, but I will confine my discussion to open war- 
fare operations. 

A war of mobility does not imply that commanders of 
the higher units must lead a nomadic life. No matter how 
often command posts have to be moved, the generals will 
neither have to pack up equipment nor to trundle over bad 
roads. They have at their disposal aeroplanes and high- 
powered automobiles, and can move great distances in a 
short time and with little physical effect. 

But it is not the fact that modern war spares the high 
commander many of the hardships that might overtax 
physical power weakened by advancing years that I base 
my contention that age, per se, does not disqualify for 
high command. I prefer to found my brief for the “old” 
generals on the record of their performance in campaigns 
which offered few facilities for coddling. Military history 
does not lack for evidence that the old men can take it. 


For our purpose it will suffice to begin with the year 
1813, when the greatest of modern captains pitted his 
superior skill against the leadership of several loosely 
allied nations. The 44-year old Corsican was surrounded 
by field lieutenants only one of whom Berthier—was 60. 
Of the other and better known marshals, Victor was 49 
MacDonald 48, Oudinot 46, Ney and Soult 44 each, 
Davout 43, Vandamme 42 and Marmont 3g. Fate had 
it that Napoleon faced a man, a mere youth of 71, who 
was to bring him “his Waterloo” two years later. The 
Prussians dubbed this youth “Marshal Forward’’ because 
he was impetuous in attack—too impetuous according to 
some swivel-chair strategists, but General (later Field 
Marshal) Bliicher was one of the few high allied leaders 
who had intestinal fortitude to risk a pitched battle with 
the conqueror of Europe at anything like equal odds. 
Bliicher refused to be awed by any opponent or any ob- 
stacle. He was the very personification of energy and 
drive, often mounting his charger at two in the morning 
and remaining in the saddle until darkness prevented 
further operations. Throughout the bitterly contested 
campaigns of 1813, 1814 and 1815, Bliicher led the Prus- 
sian and other contingents with skill. He was not always 
victorious but he had more than his full share of success 
against his redoubtable adversary, and it is especially 
worthy of note that to this youngster in the early seventies 
a setback was ever a cue for a counter attack. Throughout 
the long struggle he maintained physical as well as mental 
alertness except on one occasion when fever and an eye 
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affection got the best of him, and even after 1815 he con- 
tinued for a number of years ready to take the field! 

Coming down to the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71) 
we discover another youth of 70 who had earned much 
glory as the victor of the Koniggratz four years before, at 
an age two years past our statutory age for retirement. 
Nor did von Moltke lead the German hosts from a com- 
fortable chair, for the official chronicles show him fre- 
quently on foot or horseback, watching and directing 
operations. Nor were those who aided and abetted him 
exactly youthful. His gteat supporter, von Roon, the 
Minister of War, who accompanied him in the field, was 
67, and virtually all his subordinate high commanders 
except the ever energetic Blumenthal, who was exactly 
60, and von der Tann, who was 55, were past 60 (Werder, 
Bose, Manteuffel Kirchbach). The astonishing successes 
of the German armies in this war indicate that these old 
men stood the test of the campaign rather well. 

In the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) the Japanese 
commander in chief, Oyama, was 62, as was the army 
leader, Nogi. Oki and Kuroki were only a year younger. 
The Russian commander in chief, Kuropatkin, was 56 
and, with the exception of Linevich, almost all higher 
leaders were about the same age, a very few nearing the 
6oth year of life. Our younger general advocates would 
have some difficulty in accounting for the results of this 
war by their theory. 

Now for a few World War examples. 

Beginning with the German armies, the de facto com- 
mander in chief was Count Moltke who, though referred 
to as “The Younger,” to differentiate him from his re- 
nowned uncle, was 66 when he assumed the direction of 
his troops on two widely separated fronts. True, he hardly 
strengthens our case for the older generals, but his defeat 
and breakdown cannot be pinned on age. III health and 
the lack of certain qualifications for supreme command 
(Which he so frankly stated to Prince von Biilow years 
before) were the real causes. 

The Kaiser may have had good reason to appoint as 
Moltke’s successor the truly youthful and polished Min- 
ister of War, Falkenhayn, who was then in his 53d year, 
but the war would undoubtedly have take a different 
form had he appointed Hindenburg, who, at, 68, sky- 
rocketed into fame as the victor of Tannenberg and the 
liberator of East Prussia. Numerous other famous high 
commanders of advanced years bear evidence that what- 
ever their shortcomings, lack of physical and mental vigor 
was not among them. Alexander von Kluck was 69 when 
he led the First Army through Belgium and northern 
France. Heeringen, the commander of the numerically 
weak Seventh Army, was 64 when he drove the French 
out of Miilhausen. Frangois (I Corps) was 58 when he 
battled Rennenkampf practically single-handed. Mack- 
ensen, who is still living, was 65 when the war broke out; 
Linsingen (II Corps) was 64; Plettenberg (Guard Corps) 
was 62; Lochow (III Corps) was 59; Sixt von Arnim (IV 
Corps) was 63; Emmich (X Corps) who stormed Liége, 
was 66; Mudra (XVI Corps) who was everywhere hailed 









b-Apri 
as a youthful and energetic leader, was 63! Sch itz (Xx 
Corps) who bore the brunt of the fighting at Tainenber 
from the very first contact with the Narev Arny, wal 
63, while Woyrsch, who led his Landwehr ( rps inty 
Poland to aid the Austrians, was 64. In going over th 
long list of German corps commanders [ find that only 
Laffert (XIX Corps) was under 60, and he was 59- Surely ime hyt! 
these names do not conjure up visions of doddering AR 
senility! : cl 

Of division commanders | shall mention but one—L jp. 
mann, the “Lion of Brzeziny.”’ This fiery old warrior wa 
64 when, with stick in one hand and revolver in the othe; 
he personally led the remnants of his division against the 
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iron ring that the Russians had drawn around the Germans ine 
attacking Lodz, and achieved what, according to all rule pnt C1 
of strategy, appeared impossible. baste 

On the French side, the generalissimo, Joffre, was 6; by me 
Whatever his faults it must be conceded that he Possessed Hiliche p 


admirable mobility, energy, and sang froid. Foch was 6; MM) our 
at the outbreak of the war, and Galliéni was in his 66th Gn 
year when called from retirement to save Paris. Maun. 
noury, the commander of the Sixth Army, was 67; Pay 
was 66; Langle de Cary 65; Lanrezac was as old as Joffx 
while Nivelle, Franchet d’Esperey, and Petain, were al 
in their sgth year. While it is true that Joffre early re. 
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moved a number of army and corps commanders, history HB of ox 
will show that most of them did very well under a plan [i the c 
that was doomed to failure. ode 

With the mention of one more old fellow I have done, HB were 


but even such an abridged list of older World War lead. BiB had 
ers as this should not omit Putnik, who at 67, and in spite Hi The 
of a great physical handicap (probably cardiac asthma) | 
led the Serbian armies to victory over the Austrians and 
remained alive long enough to see their reorganization on 
the island of Corfu. 

The deeds of these men past 60, nay 70, who withstood 
the hardships of the most severe campaigns and have come 
through them covered with glory and to enjoy thei 
honors, may even to this very day, constitute the mos 
effective answer to those who cry for young men to lead 
our armies, corps and divisions. 

Major Scudamore exclaims, ‘““Youth will be served.” 
I would make that terse statement read “Youth has been 
served,” and that by “old” men, whose judgment, m:- 
tured by years of study and practical experience, went 
hand in hand with adequate physical vigor and undi- 
minished mental alertness to constitute the most reliable 
of all types of leadership. 

That young men may and do have the proper quali 
for successful leadership is not denied, but to condemn 
men who have spent a long life in preparation for wat 
simply because they have lived an arbitrarily determine! 
number of years, be that number 64, or more, or less, 
absurd. Ability to function, not age, should be the de- 
termining factor in the assignment to high command in 
war and peace. To scrap a Hindenburg because he is ove! 
64 is as unwarranted and unwise as to suppress an Alex 
ander because he is under 30. 
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Sent Rhythm Drill as Aid to Manual of Arms or it symmetrically arranged. But we are asked in field 
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Idering RAINING in the Manual of Arms by means of 
silent drill, better termed rhythm drill, may greatly 
rxpedit this type of instruction. It also develops at the 
ame time that sense of cadence necessary for all classes of 
disciplin ary drill. 

Forty basic students in a midwestern university (fresh- 
men with no previous military training) were divided 
nto two groups. Each group was assigned an expert drill 
master. Group A was instructed in the manual of arms 
vas 62, MBby means of silent drill only, and Group B according to 


Ssessed Hi the presc ribed methods. The instruction period was one 
was 6; 


[ Itz. 
Or was 
: other 
Nst the 
Crmans 
ll rules 


hour per week. 


is 66th Group A, by the end of the first hour, was able to go 
Maun fifrom order arms to right shoulder arms, to left shoulder 
7; Pau HiBarms, and back to right shoulder and order arms, in a 
Joffe, HB Jow cadence. No effort was made to correct the position. 
ere all Right shoulder, for example, meant only having the 
rly re piece on the right shoulder in any fashion. The process 
history Hi of getting to these positions was shown, however. But 
a plan BM che ile point stressed was that all men make changes 1 in 


cadence. The second hour, the following week, positions 
were corrected. By the end of the eighth hour, this group 
t lead had mastered three silent drill series of 16 counts each. 


done 


n spite Hi They were also able to execute all individual movements 
hm2) in the manual by command, from any position. 
Is and Group B, at the end of the same period of time was not 
on on HM as perfect in the correct execution of the manual; cadence 
had not been mastered; and interest was lacking. The 
‘stood HM instruction in Group B was then changed to silent drill 
come to bring this group up to the standard of Group A. Two 
their hours were necessary. 
mos During the additional two hours, Group A began foot 
0 lead movements and combinations of foot and manual move- 
, Be ments. Later this unit became an exhibition drill squad. 
ved It was capable of learning new movements with great 
been HM aptness because thythm and timing, and interest also, 
» Ms were highly developed. 
went 
und- as ise: v 
lable A A New Name for an Old Idea 
alities HE term “‘axis of signal communication” has always 
demr suggested many things other than what it means. Ac- 
r wat tually, it indicates nothing more than a series of points to 
nined which the unit command posts moves as the action pro- 
55, 18 gtesses. It is not, strictly speaking, a route, a line, a wire 
e de- circuit, a road, a streamline, or any other continuous ter- 
nd in rain feacure, natural or man-made. Yet it is often con- 
; over fused with a line or a route. This has undoubtedly arisen 
Alex from the fact that the word actually means a line, real 


of imaginary, around which something turns, operates, 





orders to forget that it is a line and consider it merely a 
series of points. 

The necessity for having an axis at all arises from the 
fact that many people, including commanders and staft 
officers, messengers, wire parties and liaison details, must 
be able to find command posts in their successive loca- 
tions, if control and codrdination are to be maintained 
throughout the operation. If the axis of signal com- 
munication is meant for control purposes, why shouldn't 
we call it by some name more suggestive of control and 
less suggestive of a general line connecting several points? 
The term “control points for signal communication,” or 
simply “‘control points’”—since control implies signal 
communication—would be less confusing and more ac- 
curately descriptive of our meaning. 


y y 7 
Accuracy of 8|-mm. Mortar 


HE following excerpts from Provisional Firing 

Tables 81-A-1, for the 81-mm. mortar, M1, show the 
accuracy of this weapon, which has been adopted to re- 
place the 3-inch trench mortar. The excerpts give the 
probable error, using the light 7A- pound shell to the 
nearest yard. The smaller figure in the probable error 
column is the probable error with the mortar at its lowest 
elevation for that range; the larger figure, the probable 
error with the mortar at its highest elevation: 


Range Probable Error 
Range Deflection 

Yards Yards Yards 
500 2-4 1-3 
1000 4-6 2-4 
1500 6 -10 4-5 
2000 9 -13 5 - 6 
2500 13 -17 7-8 


3000 (One elevation with 
maximum propellant 
charge) 20 9 


rir © 
Overhead Fire Rules 
5 pe Should the overhead fire rules for ma- 


chine guns be taught as “rules,” or simply as 
“guides” which the machine gun platoon commanders 
may modify when, in their opinion, it becomes nec- 
essary? 

These rules are based upon the fact that in all overhead 
fire the center of the cone of fire must pass a certain pre- 
scribed distance above the feet of the troops over whose 
heads fire is being delivered. This distance is known as 
“minimum clearance,” and is usually expressed in mils. 


It is found by adding together the following elements: 
(1) The height of a man standing, taken as two yards. 
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(2) Half of the vertical dimension of the 100°/, cone 
of fire at the range to the troops. (Fire Control Tables, 
Browning Machine Gun Caliber 0.30, Model of 1917, 
Firing MI Ball Ammunition.) 

(3) A margin of safety of five mils or the number of 
mils subtended by ten feet at the range to the troops, 
whichever is greater. 

(4) An additional allowance to compensate for a 15°/, 
error in range determination. . 

In certain situations, however, one or more of these 
factors can be disregarded, and the safety angle decreased 
by their angle in mils with perfect safety to the friendly 
troops. For example, where fire by machine guns has 
been = prior to the jump off, and the range to the 
target has been accurately determined by fire for adjust- 
ment before the friendly troops came upon the scene, the 
allowance to compensate for a 15°/, error in range de- 
termination pare be disregarded in determining the 
safety limit to which the troops can advance without 
danger. 

Again, the platoon leader might consider it better to 
continue firing with only half of the cone of fire on the 
target than not at all. In this event, he could lift his fire 
through an angle in mils that would move the center of 
impact a distance in yards equal to one-half the beaten 
zone at that range, thus placing only the lower half of the 
cone on the target. This would eliminate the second 
element of “‘minimum clearance.” 

The first element, the height of a man standing, could 
be disregarded in firing over men in the prone position. 
Moreover, practically id entire safety angle could be dis- 
regarded when fire is delivered over entrenched friendly 
troops. 

It is not to be expected that a platoon commander, in 
the heat of an engagement, can make mathematical com- 

utations. But it is expected that he will be sufficiently 
Pmiliat with the overhead fire rules and their derivation 
and application, and also the figures in the fire control 
tables, so that he can intelligently “shade’’ these rules 
when in his opinion it becomes necessary. 

For these reasons the safety rules should be taught as 
guides to be used in full wherever possible, but modified 


or shaded when the situation makes it desirable. 
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Projects Completed by Department of 
Experiment 


Mera Truck Bows—Metal truck bows made from 
round and square tubes, rectangular channel iron and 
strap metal have been tested. Of these the strap metal 
proved more satisfactory, being lighter than the others 
and sufficiently elastic to yield to pressure when the ve- 
hicle came in contact with an overhanging tree or other 
obstruction. These bows, however, were much heavier 
than the wooden bow and at best less elastic. The strap 
metal bow is considered suitable as a substitute for the 
wooden article. 


EqurpMENT FOR Macuine Gun Nicut Firinc—Serv- 
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ice tests have been conducted with various metho, 
designed to direct firing machine guns in darkness » 
fog. In each case firing data was computed | forehand 
and direction stakes located for gun pa aiming point, | 
was demonstrated that elaborate apparatus or ex: ra equ 
ment is not essential. The guns were efficicntly |g 
utilizing sticks or other material available under fel 
conditions. No changes were recommended in methods 
for night firing contained in Basic Field Manual, Voluny 
Ill. 


ConvertisLE Mepium Tanks, T3E2—A first parti 
report on the test of these Medium Tanks has been 
rendered based upon more than 1,200 miles driving by 
the five tanks at Fort Benning. Service use demonstrated 
that steering clutches and clutch brakes are not suited 
to the driving of these fast vehicles. It was considered 
advisable that the controlled differential be installed in » 


least one of these tanks for test purposes. 


WarerPRoorep Beppinc Rott with Twit Fraps 
AND Pockets—Officers’ bedding rolls of conventional de. 
sign but fitted with flaps and pockets made of water. 
proofed twill were given thorough service test. These 
proved lighter than the same articles made with canvas 
and on the whole more satisfactory. 

LeaTHER Betts ror Enuistep Men—A leather gar. 
son belt for enlisted men in which the buckle was re. 
movable for cleaning and polishing constituted the basis 
of a report. This belt was found suitable for Infantry us. 
Addition of a flap beneath the buckle to protect the sol 


dier’s clothing was recommended. 


Birop AND Hincep Butr Pate For B.A.R.—Use of 
this modified Browning automatic rifle by a battalion of 
the 29th Infantry demonstrated the suitablity of this 
weapon for regular Infantry use. Firing tests indicated 
that so modified it could be relied upon to develop fir 


power comparable to that expected from a machine nie 


81-mM. Mortar Firinc Tastes—Range tables for thi 
weapon reading in yards have been prepared. It is recom 
mended that these data on brass plates be fastened to the 
barrel of the mortar so as to be available at all times. 


a. 
Factors Influencing Attack Formations 
Fee omgie os with units in depth is flexible and 


easily controlled. It facilitates flank security, and 
has the advantage of initially committing only a smal 
fraction of the entire command. It is a particularly suit 
ble formation when the situation is obscure, and whea 
little is known of the strength and dispositions of the 
enemy. 

A formation with units abreast tends to give a greatt! 
initial impulse than a column formation, covers greate 
frontage initially, and generally brings speedier results 
although it usually requires a longer time to launch: 
coordinated attack. This formation is particularly suite 
ble for a holding attack. It also has frequent application 
in the main attack when the enemy’s dispositions and 
probable reaction are known. 
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By Coconet Wayne R. ALLEN, 


cot j ° . . 
partial 159 Infantry, California National Guard 
been 
strated 


HE need for regimental gas and riot detachments 
in the National Guard has been demonstrated dur- 
ial ing the operations in the maintenance of law and 
‘dered order throughout this past summer. Organization of such 


J in ae units cannot be left to chance, nor can they be organized 
* BB after a call to duty or when the danger threatens. Officers 
and enlisted men who have received some instruction in 
Fars 2s and riot tactics, but wh b 

gas ot in gas and riot tactics, but who are not brought to- 

nal de. kind of drill and functioning whi 
gether for that kind of drill and functioning which makes 

W. x v . *. . 
The, 2 good operating unit, are not always the most suitable 
“© B® croup for employment as a shock detachment. 

atvas In the study of the possible operations of a regiment in 
service in the aid of civil authority, or under martial law, 
gart- HM ic was believed necessary to have a regularly organized 

/as t TB oas and riot detachment, to be trained as a unit. 
> basis Accordingly, a unit the size of a platoon, reinforced, 


Y use. HM was organized by detail from the officers and enlisted men 
he sol- HME of this regiment. The Commanding Officer was the 

regimental gas officer, the acting first sergeant was the 
Jse of # technical sergeant of the Service Company assigned as a 


ion of fe ‘gas sergeant” to the Plans and Training Section, the 
f this {iP noncommissioned officers and privates were from the vari- 
icated MB ous companies of the regiment. 

op fire These officers and men functioned normally with their 
e rifle units; they met alternate weeks for drills in gas and in 
or thiy "Ot duty formations, and one Sunday per quarter for 


ecom- fg 2tual work in the field on the regiment's target range, 

to the IME Where target firing while wearing gas masks, and ma- 

. neuvering under conditions which required the wearing 
of the mask, were given them. 

In this way the functioning of the regiment in the train- 

ing for its primary mission, war, was not interfered with. 

¢ and I lhere was no large group of men taken from their com- 

and fe mand for this purpose. In event of a disaster or emer- 


small gency, the number of men taken from each unit was at a 
sulte- minimum. 
when The total strength of the detachment was to be 30 men. 


if che MR [he assignment of noncommissioned officers and privates 
with the armament is given in tables of organization and 


eater Ig gend, shown on the next page. 

ater 
a FUNCTIONING 
esuits . . . . 
oe The Regimental Detachment remained under the in- 
ae structions of the regimental commander. For all duties, 
os it was to be in the regimental reserve, and to be used only 





when the necessity called for it, and then upon the orders 


s and 


er | ia 





Regimental Gas and Riot Detachments 


Training in the actual use of 
gas is essential in order to 
give confidence to the offi- 
cers and men using it. 


of the regimental commander only, or, in his absence, the 
regimental executive. 

Under the tactical plan, the detachment was to be used 
to accomplish some particular mission, i.e., in conjunction 
with troops to break up assemblages, to make arrests, to 
cover the arrival or departure of other troops, or to rein- 
force some company or smaller unit which might be in 
temporary difficulty where loss of life or unusual Bloodshed 


was to be avoided. 


All members of the detachment, except the demolition 

Pee. 
group of two, were to be armed with rifle or with the riot 
gun, and the bayonet was always to be fixed. 


The unit was so organized that one squad, two squads, 
or the whole platoon, could go forth to render service. If 
for a mission, the whole platoon, if for reinforcement of a 
company or smaller unit in a given location, a squad. An 
officer would accompany the detail, of whatever size, 
either the regimental gas officer as the unit commander, 
or the lieutenant as the platoon commander. 

In the recent civil disturbances in San Francisco, light, 
fast trucks were obtained, gas and other equipment placed 
in boxes, locked, and kept on the trucks at all times. One 
half of the detachment was alerted, ready for any call, 
half of the time, with the other half within alarming 
distance and ready as a reserve. 


7: - 
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Actual operations of this detachment were all that 
could have been asked for. Use of the gas was merely to 
aid the rifle. Gas was never to be released except ie 
men advanced through to make an arrest or to break up a 
crowd. Gas was to be an assisting agent, not the agent 
in itself, 

The gas was to be used in conjunction with the local 
tactical commander; that is in codperation with the tactical 
dispositions and needs of that force at that time. Gas was 
never to be thrown by hand; wind was to carry the gas into 
the assemblage; gas guns and rifle grenades would cover 
the dispersion of the gas into the back or middle of such 
assemblages to assist the operation if such assistance was 
needed. Smoke was to be used first to gauge the direction 
of and velocity of the wind accurately, and gas fed into 
the smoke just as soon as possible. 

Training in the actual use of the gas is essential in order 
to give confidence to the officers and men using it, and 
expenditure of a limited amount of gas of all kinds was 
made this year both before the recent disturbance as a 
part of the regular training of the 159th Infantry De- 
tachment, and asa part of the functioning while on duty 
this year. 


SIGNALS 


It was found that in the noise of city streets, the voice 
of command could not carry well through the gas mask. 
Accordingly, arm signals were devised which worked 
well. It might be of interest to give these signals to you. 


They are shown on the preceding page. 


Supply ofInfantry Units in Mountainous Areas 


URING the recent Hawaiian Department Com- 

mander’s Tactical Inspection, held in the rugged 
4 terrain of Northern Oahu, the forces engaged 
quickly learned that adaptations in the supply of small 
units under similated services condition would be nec- 
essary. The experiences of the 1gth Infantry during this 
inspection may be helpful to other regiments that may 
have similar problems to be solved. While the ideas and 
the equipment used during this period are far from the 
ultimate, yet a severe service test under campaign con- 
ditions was applied to this equipment, and it was con- 
sidered a step in the right direction. 

The supply of companies was broken up into four dis- 
tinct phases: (1) Supply to the regimental distributing 
point where supplies were segregated for companies ac- 
cording to their location. (2) Movement of supplies via 
truck transportation under regimental control. (3) 
Movement of supplies via pack animal train under bat- 
talion control. (4) Movement of supplies via carrying 
party under company control to the individuals scattered 
over a wide front. While all this sounds elementary, it is 
not amiss to state that it was not as simple as it sounds due 
to the difficult terrain and darkness. The road net or 
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PLATOON DEVELOPED IN THE 159TH INFAN rpy 
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ables 


rain. 
Pistol 18 Rifles 
Rifle and Bayonet 10 Pistols 
Riot Gun and Bayonet 20 Bayonets 
2 Riot Guns 
1 37-mm. Riot Gun 
CN Hand Gren. (2) 16 CN Hand Gren. 
ON-DM Candle (1) 4 ON Rifle Gren 
HO Candle (2) * HO Candles 
3 
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CN Short Rg. Shis. (3) CN-DM Candles 
ON-DM Lg. Rg. Shis. (3) 8 CN 8/R Shells 
OCN-DM L/R Shells 
16 Bandoliers 
2 Squad Boxes 
30 Gas Masks 
2 Trucks 
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Placing Navy type food carrier into asbestos |'"e4 
box to be carried by pack mule 


Tetal Platoon 
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Typically rugged terrain of northern Oahu 





notors is excellent along the coastal 
crip of Oahu but it is almost non-ex- 
sent toward the interior. The rgth 
Infantry is not organized under the 
aH of organization with a_ pack 
. None of the equipment used for 
rying rations up to Companies dis- 
tributed over a wide front is standard 
furnished by the Quartermaster 

& rps . 

[he first step taken by the rgth In- 
fantry in solving its various problems 
was to establish and train pack animals. 
Not only were men trained in packing 

a and rations but also in impro- 

ing pack machine gun equipment. 

[his was accomplished by using an adaptation of the 

ili pack, redistributing the load of the machine gun 

nd tripod, and devising new and handier packages in 
ieu of ammunition boxes. 

[he next problem was to procure a type of pack that 

could be borne comfortably by the individual in packing 

1 supplies or rations over ground where the animals 
could not be taken. The C lated pack was improvised 
to meet this need. It is very simple, consisting of a 

gunnysack with a short loop of rope (shelter tent rope is 
satisfactory) attached to the open mouth of the sack. In 

the closed corners of the bag, round objects preferably 
wads of paper are placed to secure the two ak of the 
rope. The short piece of rope has the purpose of assisting 
the individual in carrying the load in a manner similar to 
the soldiers pack. With this type of pack an individual 
can carry, with fair comfort, a 40-pound load over diff- 
cult ground. Companies can get their supplies in due 
time, ind the supply of the individual is then in the 
hands f fate and an energetic company commander. 

Dut g the war, front line troops were sometimes sup- 

lied y th hot food by manhandling heavy marmite cans 

trom rear to front. Most of the time they did not get a 

hot me:! once per day, when the going was heavy, much 































less twice a day and the food 
was frequently unpalatable 
when they got it. lo improve 
this condition carrying devices, 
procurable from the U. S 
Navy at Pearl Harbor were 
purchased by roth Infantry 
companies and small groups, 
detached posts, O.Ps, etc., had 
tood brought to them. Owing 
to the time element required 
tor personnel to move from a 
company kitchen to front line 
units, means to provide hot 
tood hz id to be developed. To 
accomplish this, the regiment 
had recourse to the C seal War 


Left: Showing how food for the entire 
company may be quickly cooked with 
the baby gasoline stoves 


Below: These two men, during maneu 
vers, carried hot food in this manner 
from the kitchens to the front lines 

a distance of 1% miles. Bread was cat 
ried on their bac ks nm a Cott rad ) P ack 


Sergeant Rogers shows what he did o1 
maneuvers when the pack train one day 
failed to pick up the food supplies 
Using a mixture of beans, tomatoe 
corned beef, and hard tack, he put 


a hot meal in five minute 


ten) 
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arrangement of small group and individual cooking. 
Small gasoline stoves were procured from the Union Im- 
porting Company, 124 S. L.A. St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and these were supplied to section or squad leaders 
in command of groups. These were supplied with canned 
goods which the men cooked over the baby gasoline 
stoves. By this means, the individual could have hot 
coffee at frequent i intervals throughout the day and night 
and hot food as long as the canned rations lasted. 

The front line units during the battle had but one hot 
meal per day, sent up from the kitchen. On account of 
the smallness of the baby stove and its blue flame, cook- 
ing could be carried on without danger of observation in 
all forward locations. 

In one case, when wood for a company was not avail- 
able, the baby gasoline stoves furnished the heat for cook- 
ing for an entire company. On that one occasion the 
outfit more than paid for itself. 

Individuals desiring further information with reference 
to any of the equipment described may obtain it by com- 
municating with Captain R. R. Bacon, 19th Infantry, 


Schofield Barracks, T. H. 
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Tanks and Riot Duty 


By Lreurenant Cuarces S. Cansy, 


35th Tank Co.,N.G.US. 


N the January-February issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
it was suggested that our old six-ton tanks might be 
turned over to the Police Departments of some of our 
cities for use on riot duty. While I do not believe that 
such a suggestion will ever be approved, I do wish to 
int out that I consider the idea impractical. Only cities 
atioe a police force large enough to maintain a tank de- 
tachment could use them, for unless they were constantly 
maintained and had a trained personnel, they would not 
be available for use at the time they were needed. 

Also, far more important than this, I wish to present 
the unique idea that tanks are not a suitable weapon for 
use on riot duty. Not more than ten per cent of any 
crowd of strikers or rioters are the hard-boiled element that 
require the use of firearms. If the tanks were used in a 
riot and it became necessary to open fire on a mixed 
crowd of men, women, and children, go per cent of whom 
are merely Curiosity seekers, the effect would be such that 
public opinion would turn very strongly against the 
police force or National Guard unit that was using the 
tanks. 

This old type of tank is very easily disabled by men 
equipped with crowbars, and a crowd will sont open 
and permit the tanks to pass through, attacking the 
treads and motor compartment with crowbars and quick- 
ly disabling the tanks. Of course the idea in combat is 
that the tank crew will open fire upon anyone who attacks 
the tank in this manner, but a mixed crowd of American 
citizens is entirely a different proposition from an enemv 


on a battlefield. Once a tank has been disabled in this 


manner, the crowd has called your bluff and 
of destructiveness has been encouraged. 

In my opinion tanks have no more busin: on ; 
duty than artillery, and if they are called out — > such ‘ 
purpose, should be held in reserve until all o: 
of suppressing the mob have been exhausted a: there j 
no other resort except the use of the machine ¢ 
crowd. 

The company of which I am a member w 
duty about a year ago and had two tanks immed ately py: 
out of action. The mob was composed of 
termined men and a large group of women, children, an¢ 
the better class of business and professional men wh 
were there simply out of curiosity. It was impossible ¢ 
open fire into such a crowd because of the loss of lif fe thar 
would have occurred under the circumstances. Of cours 
as soon as the tanks were disabled the crowd becam 
much bolder and proceeded with the attack on the j,i! 
and were successful in securing and lynching their victim 

I presume that such a statement as this will be received 
with horror by those who have placed a great deal ; 
faith in tanks, but I insist that they are not a weapon t 
be used in riots until after such a time as serious firing 
and the loss of life among troops or police, require them 
to be brought in regardless of any loss to the civiliar 
population. 


U spine 


Intelligence Tests 


NDER the direction of Colonel J. P. McAdams 
commanding the 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), all 
students for the Regimental Radio School, the Recon- 
naissance School, and student clerks were given intelli 
gence tests before being selected to take instruction. The 
use of these tests has raised the standard of the school: 
materially. 

For the school courses during the winter of 1933-34 the 
student personnel was made up of men designated by 
company commanders. As the courses progressed man 
of these men reached the limit of their mental : sbiliy 
and had to be dropped. Replacements for these men wert 
far behind those that had attended the first classes. This 
made it necessary for the instructor to cover the same 
ground over and over again. Thorough training was im- 
possible. Not enough trained specialists resulted to take 
care of the needs of the regiment. 

The 1934-35 classes were all given intelligence tests 
The Otis Self-Administering Test was the one selected 
and proved satisfactory in every respect. Twice as man\ 
students were called on to take the examination than it 
was planned to have attend the schools. For the Radio 
School a grade of 50 out of a possible 75 was required; fo 
the Reconnaissance School a grade of 45 was O sidere 
satisfactory. 

Tests were given to about 100 men. No man who did 
not qualify was selected for instruction. As a result of 
this no student has failed to make the grade and no 1 


placements have been necessary. Moreover, in 
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is year's Course tar more work has been com- 
was accomplished in three months last year. 
Self-Administering Tests are not difficult to 
ecial equipment other than copies of the tests 
Students can be quickly oriented, set to 
| chirty minutes be sent back to their organt- 
rom the instructor's viewpoint, grading is 
mmplished by the use of a mechanical grading 
is - d with copies of the test. It is not necessary 
The actual scores made form an accurate 

clos 
These tests have two drawbacks. They cannot discover 
aracter or the lack of it, nor pick out the man with 
nmon or *‘horse’’ but with little book learning. 
Neither can they be used to select men for work that 
auires considerable manual dexterity. 


sense, 


Excellent motor 

echanics, carpenters, and the like might make very poor 

a in these tests. This is at the same time an ad- 

ge, for there is little satisfaction in try ing for months 

ft a man into a specialist job requiring dase al ability, 
ly to discover that he is an excellent steam-fitter. 

These tests not only save time in selecting personnel 
tot specialist jobs but company cstitenaialians will find 
them an invaluable aid in uncovering good material. Fine, 
ntelligent soldiers, who are not the pushing type, are 
fren a long time in coming to the notice of their su- 
eriors. The test might ee | be used in the selection of 

ncommissioned officers to supplement the not uncom 
jon, “Well, Sergeant, whom do you recommend for 
rporal?”’ “Who's our best bet for the new corporal?” 
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Vox Pop 
Dear Editor: 


lt may interest readers of Captain von Schell’s fine 
ticle in the last issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL (The 
sattle of Villers-Cotterets) to know that the point he 
akes as to the use of tanks in that affair has not escaped 
the tactical eye of some of our own peop 


Some years ago at Leavenworth C aptain Robert A. 
McClure, Infantry, elected Soissons as his subject for 
dividual research. He concluded his fine historical 
tudy with a problem, illustrating the same situation on 
the Gettysburg map. The latter was used the following 
ir as the basis for the marked problem in tank tactics 
r the Second Year Class, and the year after as a map 
xercise for the Second Year tank course. The school 


olution followed closely the ideas expressed by Captain 
n Schell. 


That the French High Command for some unknown 
ason selected the wrong objective and the wrong routes 
t approach thereto for their tank mass, is incontroverti- 


ble B 


t even with these errors, the operation might have 
iInhicte 


grave losses on the German troops in the Chateau 
salient had adequate tank power been concen- 
trated successive impulses for a sustained effort in the 
area. The German records show that by late 


Thier 
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morning of the first day (July 18) the German division 
holding the critical shoulder south of Soissons had lost 
practically all its infantry and most of its artillery. That 
night it was holding on by an eye-lash, in the hope of re 
inforcements. Late on July 18 a conference took plac 
between the division commander and the infantry brigade 
commander, the former inquiring, “Can we hold out if 
the attack is renewed tomorrow?” 
“Ves. 
not against renewed pecssuse by masses ot light tanks 
such as attacked us today. 

The renewed tank attacks which the German brigade 
commander feared would have occurred had the French 
tanks available been employed as is now contemplated 
in our doctrine as taught at Leavenworth. As it happened, 
however, 


lo this the brigade 


commander replied, against infantry alone; but 


the av ailable tank strength was trittered away 


in local, piecemeal, sterile 


action. The hard- pressed 
German division holding the critic al shoulc ler fought on 
for five more days, cnudie mangled though it was he out 
2d Brigade and by the French troops on our left and the 
Scottish division, which relieved our 1st Division, suffered 
a severe repulse. The great attack failed of its primary 
purpose, and there are many names on the First Division 
monument south of the State, War and Navy Building 
— might not be gracing the base of that shafe, if, as 

Captain von Schell points out, the Allied tank strength 


had not been used 1 ina faulty manner. 


E. S. JoHNSTON 
Major, Infantry 


Tank Answers 


APTAIN JAMES A. McGUIRE, who served with 
the British and A.E.F. Tank Corps during the Wat 
contributes the following answers to the tank questions 
submitted in the Infantry Digest Section of the last issuc 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
his ay ew gives them weight. 


His views are of interest, and 


. Does a sal need a compass? 

Yes, decidedly, like a ship at sea. Given a map and 
a compass direction, a tank commander can take his bus 
there, watching, of course, the variation for that locality 
providing you can have a compass function 100°/,. In 
the old Mark IV tank of the British Army dung the 
War, we had trouble correcting the magnetism ¢ aused by 


the construction of the tank; used 


small magnets were 
additional metal in the 


might throw this out of alignment again. 


to correct this but any vicinity 


Even in the 
new Mark V we used in the Battle of Amiens, when I 
was lost, I hopped outside and used my prismatic compass 
for direction. 

Are standard commercial types of vehicles suitable 
for tank command and supply? 

Yes, again, providing they can move on the roads ot 
terrain offered. Vickers-Armstrongs, the large munitions 
works in England, have a small tractor, just like any 
other small tractor, with armor just around the sides. no 
top, mounting a machine gun, to escort transport 
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3- How should a tank attack a machine gunina stand- 
ard emplacement—by fire or by crushing? How best at- 
tack the gun crew—by fire, grenades or crushing? 

If the weight of the tank 1s enough to crush the em- 
placement, that is best. The modern tank can perform, 
if within a reasonable distance, quicker than you can 
bring the guns to bear and register. I[f it is a strong pill- 
box as used at Passchendaele, maneuver to the blind side, 
generally the back, and shoot into it with the tank's 
heavier guns. If the crew do not surrender, toss in gren- 
ades. A bomb exploding within a confined place is pretty 
tough on those within. If the pill-box has no blind side, 
throw grenades into the gun- ports, and even if the bombs 
cannot get inside the concussion is more than likely to 
put the guns out of alignment. Two V.C.’s (both infan- 
try) were awarded at Passchendaele, to the Patricias, for 
capturing pill-boxes. First the enemy was engaged in 
front with rifle fire while the V.C. went around to the 
back, on which the enemy surrendered. The other V.C. 
used bombs and then crawled on top of the pill-box and 
shot the machine gunners through the aperture. 

4. A tank crew's quarters are cramped at best. Why 
not consider comfort—hence, morale—in designing new 
tanks? 

Not necessary strictly for comfort, but to make the 
interior more habitable, by improving the air circulation. 
The lack of this in the new Mark V, Ricardo engine, 
caused men to faint. Their morale, the tank crew’s should 
be O.K. before they open the doors of the tank. Com- 


fort would not increase morale. 
y 5 A 5 A 


Honor Roll of Organizations 


HE latest check of Infantry organizations to de- 
termine their status as regards subscriptions of their 
commissioned personnel to The INFANTRY JOURNAL shows 


the following 100°/, organizations: 


The Infantry Board 

Headquarters Staff, The Infantry School 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry School 

Academic Department, The Infantry School 

35th Infantry Regiment 

Regimental Headquarters and 1st and 2d Battalions, 
2gth Infantry 

67th Infantry (Medium Tanks) 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia National Guard) 

Commanding General and Staff, 52d Brigade (Mass. 
National Guard) 


Five Infantry officers on duty at Fort Slocum 


oy 


THE AVERAGE MAN wants to be too much too sure of success before he will start.— 


Manan. 
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Several regiments of the Regular Army ot! 
35th Infantry and 67th Infantry are close to 
perfection that we require before citing an out! 
Also, several National Guard regiments are 
the unique distinction of the 2o1st Infantry 
hope that this honor roll will be materially ¢ 


than the 

State of 
1 Orders 
catening 
C tS our 
nded by 
the next issue. 

To those who are following our subscriptio: ampaigy 
it will be of interest to know that there are at present al 
20 Regular Infantry officers now on duty at Fo: Benning 
who are not subscribers to The INFANTRY 
This gives The Infantry School a rating of 4 
questionably an all-time record. 
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Wolfhounds 
ETERANS of the 27th and 31st Infantry regimen 


who served with doves organizations in Siberia an 
who are now stationed in the vicinity of New York Ge 
are invited to get in touch with Staff Sergeant Herbert E 
Smith, The Recruiting News, Governors Island. New 
York, for the purpose of organizing a “Wolfhound So. 
ciety” which would meet annually for a reunion dinne: 
party in or about New York. 
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Soldier's Medal 


HILE we have recently announced that we do not 

consider the INFANTRY JOURNAL the proper medium 
for items celebrating the achievements of individuals, we 
intend to make exceptions as regards the award of the Ti 
Soldier's Medal to Infantrymen—this for the reason tha 
we believe the gallant conduct that results in such award 
are matters of real interest to the comrades-in-arms of the 
man whose deed is thus recognized. 

The first honorable mention of this nature goes ¢ 
Private William Home, Company K, 12th Infantry 
who was presented with the Soldier’s Medal by Major 
General Paul B. Malone at a review held at Fort Wash- 
ington on February 16, 1935. The citation reads as fol- 
lows: 








“For heroism displayed in rescuing a soldier from 
drowning in the Potomac River, August 5, 1934. When 
the harbor boat General D. H. Rucker was being docked 
at Fort Washington, Maryland, a soldier fell from the 
freight deck of the steamer. Hearing cries for help 
Private Home, a passenger with complete disregard ot 
personal danger, jumped overboard and seccecded i 
reaching the soldier and bringing him to a place 
safety.” 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 





Executive 


COLONEL HARRY. S. GRIER 





Personnel Section Training Section Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 
MAJOR BENJAMIN G. FERRIS COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST LIEUTENANT COLONEL BERNARD LENTZ 
= MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER LT. COL. ARTHUR W. LANE LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK E. UHL 
a and LT. COL. EDWIN F. HARDING MAJOR RAPP BRUSH 
CC MAJOR ALAN W. JONES 
vert 
New 
id 5 
lin 
CLASSIFICATION OF INFANTRY OFFICERS, STRENGTH AS OF JANUARY 30, 1935 
Cols "% Lt. Cols % Majors %e Captains wf” Ist Lieuts a 2nd Lieut ay TOTA 
erior 53 31.5 54 34.8 130 21.3 147 11.8 67 8.5 14 29 465 
xcellent 106 63.1 92 59.4 429 70 973 778 596 76 246 SL ? 442 
10 atisfactory 9 5.4 8 5.2 49 7.9 115 92 118 15 216 45.3 515 
nsatisfactory 0 0 l 6 3 5 13 1.0 4 5 l 2 22 
edium anterior 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 ft 0 0 0 ‘) 
lk.» t Rated 0 0 0 0 2 - 2 2 0 0 0 0 **115 
oT the Toral *168 100 155 100 613 100 1.250 100 7R5 100 477 100 3 5590 
*Does not include Colonels with rank of Major General 111 Grads. U.S.M.A.., '34 
ward **Includes grads., U.S.M.A., 1934. - 
of th 588 
The two Majors and two Captains are in not rated line because of the fact their reports have not yet been received in this office 
Le) _ 
PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
ant aati Sa 
Mar f Ratings Cols % Lt. Cols % Majors % Captains Ist Lieuts o% 2nd Lieuts % ToOTa! 
xcellent 0 4 100 4 80 5 83.3 } 60 0 0 16 
sf atisfactory 0 0 0 I 20 ! 16.7 20 1 100 4 
insatisfactory 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 20 0 0 l 
trom Tora. 0 4 100 5 100 6 100 5 100 1 100 21 
Whe . sa 
ock 
n the Changes in general rating resulting from the 1934 general revision of efficiency reports as 
help compared with the previous year: 
rd : ose se Cols Lieut Cols. Majors Captains ist Lieuts 2nd Lieuts. Toras 
ed From Unsatisfactory — La - 
ce of To Satisfactory 0 0 0 l 2 1 4 
From Satisfactory 
To Excellent I 3 45 124 96 45 312 
From Excellent 
To Superior 9 1 47 77 42 2 188 
From Superior 
To Excellent 4 1 6 3 0 0 14 
From Excellent 
To Unsatisfactory 0 0 0 0 l 0 l 
From Excellent 
To Satisfactory 0 | 6 6 0) 0 13 


From Satisfactory 
To Unsatisfactory 0 1 2 10 2 l 16 
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The United States 
Infantry Association 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
maintaining its best standards and traditions, by fostering esprit 
de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
cther Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional 
knowledge, and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such 
knowledge, with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.” 

PRESIDENT 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Chief of Infantry* 


Vick-PRESIDENT 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, /nfantryt 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. F. HARDING, /nfantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


CoLtoneL Puip B. Peyton, /nfantry* 

Coronet Louis A. Kunzie, /nfantry* 

LrEUTENANT CoLoneL JosepH M. ScAMMELL, /nfantry, N.G.U.S.* 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL J AMEs B. Jones, /nfantry Reserve* 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL J. GARESCHE Oro, /nfantryt 

Mayor Frep L. Wacker, /nfantryt 

Mayor Crartes H. Cortetrt, /nfantryt 

Mayor WituiaM F. Freenorr, /nfantryt 

Captain Paut D. Connor, /nfantryt 


*Term expires January, 1936 
{Term expires January, 1937 


The Infantry Journal 


(INCORPORATED ) 

Present: COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 
Vice-Presiwent: COLONEL EDGAR A. FRY 
SECRETARY AND Eprtor: LIEUT. COL. E. F. HARDING 
Director: MAJOR GILBERT R. COOK 
Treasurer: A. S. BROWN 
Associate Eprror: ROBERT W. GORDON 


The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is noi 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JoURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


Report of the President 











] AM pleased to report that the close of the year 1934 
finds the Infantry Association in a secure financial po- 
sition. While the financial statement shows neither a 
large gain in net worth nor substantial cash balances, it 
does 0 strong assets in the form of a valuable and 
unencumbered piece of property. 

The gross income of the Association for the year was 
$4,553-40. Rent derived from the building is, of course, 
the principal source of this income, but the sum given also 
includes a small amount from membership registrations. 
Deducting from the gross income, the expenses of operat- 
ing the building, taxes, insurance, etc., together with a 
depreciation reserve on the building in the amount of 


$1,161.95—a total deduction of $3,971.51—we have a net 





h- April 
gain of $581.89 for the year. A financial sta: ent ys 
be sent to branch associations or individual nbets of 


the Association upon request. 

On May 8, 1934, the balance of the first 

age on the building, amounting to $10,000, paid ir 

full. This gratifying accomplishment leaves : 6 Agsoe 
ation free of encumbrance. 

On December 31, 1933, the paid subscript: to Tyy 
INFANTRY JOURNAL numbered 4,132. On December 
1934, the count shows 4,328. This total, however, dog 
not reflect the success of the recent subscription driy 
since the subscriptions which came in during Decembe 
do not start until January 1, 1935. The count of Janyan 
23, which includes the large number of subscriptions thy 
came in during December, better shows the greatly im 
proved state of affairs as regards subscriptions. This figure 
of 4,743 shows a gain of 611 from the preceding year 
This material improvement indicates a growing apprec. 
ation on the part of the Infantry officers of all component: 
of the desirability of supporting the journal of their arm 

It is evident from the net gain figure stated above tha 
the revenue derived from the Infantry Building and from 
registration fees is insufficient to maintain the servic 
which the Infantry Association renders to its member 
The Association is, in fact, almost wholly dependent for 
support on the activities of THE INFANTRY JouRNAL, IN 
all profits of which inure solely to the Association. [t 
obvious then, that the Association can prosper only as the 
JouRNAL prospers. It is hoped that a realization of thi 
situation will act as a spur to bring in those Infantrymen 
particularly of the Regular Army, who have hitherto 


withheld their support. 


Epw. Crort, Mayor Genera 
President 


ISC Mort. 


y of y 


The Quick and the Dead 
Fwd foreign officer who reviews our branch journals 


must be immediately taken by one thought—te 
singular lack of major controversial issues in the United 
States Army. He must come to the conclusion that ou 
strategic, tactical, and technical problems have been » 
thoroughly treated that no ground remains for either dis 
cussion or amplification. Indeed it must appear to this 
foreign observer that our major difficulties revolve about 
a composite hub of mess management, squad room « 
rangement, day room improvements and similar admir- 
istrative profundities. 

On the other hand were that same officer fortunat 
enough to share in any social event at any of our garrisons 
he would be constrained to reverse his previous cot 
clusions. He would invariably find the male contingent 
gathered in solemn conclave (O barbarous commentary’) 
and delivering themselves of heresies so violent in chars 
ter that even the iconoclastic Liddell Hart would blanc 

If this be true, and it is true, how shall we account to" 
our degenerate military press? We are articulate. We 
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litera’ Above all we are the great questioners; we 
know the * ‘why.’ And yet when con- 
ated the most interesting military epoch in re- 
abel ry, we lapse into stubborn silence except in 
mid our own little clique. 
Since » cher the indictment of indifference nor laziness 
be levelled at our officer corps it appears that only 
explanations remain: (1) the fear of incur- 
cog official censure for any critical examination of ac- 
epted doctrine; (2) the frightful possibility of becoming 
butt of ridicule for evolving some thought that strays 
m the well-worn track. 
ic is well understood, of course, that criticism can be a 
ngerous weapon in any military establishment. Criti- 
m of a superior or of an order ts obviously intolerable 
| is never and should never be condoned. The critical 
ial that is suggested and advocated by the JoURNAL 
loes not partake of the sniveling complaint of the dis- 
untled soldier or subaltern but represents the keen, 
torward- looking interest of the individual who is devoted 
) his profe ssion. 
Now by the very nature of things it happens that the 
oung man Is the most inquiring. He takes very little on 
faith. He has to be shown or he has to find out for him- 
self. He has energy. He has drive. And he has the 
orld before him. The fine flame of ambition has not 
et begun to waver and grow dim in the cold wind of a 
a ae profession. He sees with eyes that are some- 
imes strangely clairvoyant. Read the startling vision of 
Lieutenant Fliecz of the French Army. In 1913 that 
sion made him the laughing stock of his seniors; in 
1914 it elevated him to the exalted rank of prophet and 
ogician. But note he had the courage to set down his 


Ww 


phoughe in irretrievable ink and his service journal had 


he courage to print it! 

It requires moral courage of the first order for even a 
moderately senior officer to attack what is considered 
sound doctrine.” For the junior officer it means little 
hort of heroism. He must be prepared to withstand the 
ounter attacks from the strongholds of the reactionary. 
He must be able to bear up under the taunt, real or im- 
lied, of “smart alec.” He must be willing to see his ef- 
ort blasted into nothingness by older and more experi- 

nced members of his profession. And in the face of it 
all he must somehow contrive to keep an open and unem- 
ittered mind! 

How about it? The INFANTRY JouRNAL has the cour- 
ge to print your thought. Have you the courage to write 


t? 
t 


/e'll Miss Them 


ANGE of station orders recently removed from 
Washington two officers prominent in Infantry As- 


xiation and INFANTRY JOURNAL affairs. The first to go 
Was Colonel Laurence Halstead, who served continuously 
s Vice President of the Infantry Association from April, 
931, to -anuary, 1935. In addition Colonel Halstead was 
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President of THe INFANTRY JoURNAL, INc., from Febru- 
ary, 1932, to November, 1934, when he was transferred 
to Fort Howard. 

The other officer is Colonel Asa L. Singleton, who has 
been a member of the Executive Council of the Intantry 
Association since January, 1932, and was recently elected 
Vice President. During most of this term he served as 
Vice President of THe INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., succeed- 
Colonel Halstead as President when change of station 
orders necessitated the latter's resignation in November, 
1934. 

While Colonel Singleton’ s transfer to Fort Benning 
necessitated his resignation from the fice of Tut 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, INc., the Executive Council refused 
to accept his proffered resignation as Vice President of 
the Association. It was the decision of the Council that 
to have the Vice President of the Association at The In 
fantry School is an advant age rather than a handicap. 

Colonel Halstead and Calondl Singleton g gave gen- 
erously of their time and effort to lafesary Acsecietion 
and INFANTRY JOURNAL affairs during a critical reorgani- 
zation period. Their sound business sense, coupled with 
their unflagging devotion to the interests of the Associ- 
ation and JouRNAL were material factors in bringing both 
through a threatening financial crisis. The Infantry owes 
them a debt of gratitude greater than all save those 
closely associated with them can appreciate. 


7 3 A 


Nominations for Executive Council 


T the Annual Meeting of the United States Infantry 

Association held on February 5, 1935, the President 

appointed the following officers as the Nominating Com 
mittee for the year 1935: 


Brig. Gen. Harry E. Knight, U.S.A., Chairman 
Colonel Fay W. Brabson, “Tnfentry 

Lt. Colonel Arthur W. Lane, Infantry 

Major Gilbert R. Cook, Infantry 

Captain Nelson M. Walker, Infantry 

Captain Grattan H. McCafferty, Infantry 

ist Lieut. John P. Evans, Infantry 

rst Lieut. James C. Welch, Infantry 

2nd Lieut. Frank W. Moorman, Infantry 


This committee will nominate candidates for President 
of the Infantry Association and four members of the 
Executive Council whose terms expire on December 31, 
1935. Branch associations and individuals are invited to 
submit nominations for the offices to be vacated——these 
nominations to be mailed to the Secretary to reach him 
by June 1, 1935, for transmission to the Nominating 
Committee. The outside envelope should carry the nota 
tion “Attention of Nominating Committee.” 


It is requested that presidents of branch associations 
bring this matter to the attention of the branch with a 
view to furnishing the Nominating Committee with the 
names of candidates desired. 
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The Hoplite 
| Apropos of the burning “light vs. heavy infantry” 


question, the following verses by Lieutenant Colonel 
Bernard Lentz are deemed highly deserving of a place 
in this section where radical departure from the training 
regulations’ literary style is encouraged.* | 


The Hoplite was the ancient Greek 
Who for the battle grounds 
Was laden down with arms and things; 


More than a hundred pounds. 


In course of time the Hoplite man 
Fought Roman legionnaire 
hak got well trounced, but Hoplite said: 


“Tt really wasn’t fair, 


“Because I carried so much weight 
Into this ‘knock-out’ fight, 

While the legionnaire, the dirty bum, 
He travelled awful light.” 


But fair or not, our history says: 
Greek took the “knock-out” blow 
Because the Roman he was fast 


While the Hoplite was too slow. 


But to this day the Hoplite crew 

Still pleads the Hoplite’s cause. 

They want to load the doughboy down 
Just like old Santa Claus. 


So In-fan-tree I say beware, 
Please listen, look and stop! 
Lest Hoplites get you in their pow’r 


And fill you full of hop. 


*We prefer it elsewhere too. 


7 ry 7 


Antidote for Elan 
“Charge, Chester, Charge! On, Stanley, on! 


Were the last words of Marmion.” 
—Scorr. 


ey in the pre-war days before the advent of tanks 
and military airplanes got its back to the wall, the 
Cavalry was in the saddle, figuratively as well as literally. 
It dominated the high military councils, the Leavenworth 
schools, and the maneuver field. For general officers with 
cavalry antecedents were usually in charge of such com- 
bined field exercises as were held and umpires of the same 





stripe attended the mounted troops to make siii¢ that pp 
imaginary rifle fire stopped the charging squadrons. The 
submerged doughboys didn’t like it but, for the mog 
part, they had to take it. 

The conditions described above irked one Second Lieu. 
tenant Simon Bolivar Buckner, in particular. And x 
when he was designated to outline with eight men the 
enemy infantry that was to be butchered to make a cyy. 
alry holiday, he determined to strike a blow for the hono 
of his branch. By way of preparation, he armed the mem. 
bers of his command with barbaric hued Filipino head. 
cloths purchased from his personal funds. 


The maneuver proceeded as planned and, in due cours, 
the lineal descendants of the mailed knights of old loosed 
their proud power on the lowly foot troops. Like the 
flower of the French chivalry at Agincourt, they swept 
down upon the Buckner position in a surge of flashing 
steel and thundering hoofs. “Magnificent!” exclaimed 
the cavalry umpires forgetting to add, “But it is not war. 


At the well known psychological moment, Lieutenan: 
Buckner shouted the unorthodox command, “Wave” 
With a rebel yell his eight hoplites sprang to their fect 
and flashed their large and lurid bandannas before the 


startled eyes of the horses. 


In forty seconds by Lieutenant Buckner’s Ingersoll, the 
battle was over. The casualties, however, could not be 
determined until much later, for it took several hours to 
round up the horses and their erstwhile riders. 


ae oe 

Scattered Thoughts on a Controversy 

Wr were glad to print Colonel Blech’s article taking 
1 


ssue with the school of thought that would nda 

gate all officers over 55 or thereabouts to the Zone of the 
Interior in case of war. While still a young man accord- 
ing to our tolerant way of looking at it, we are getting 
a trifle sensitive at the implications contained in the flood 
of literature that seeks to interpret too strictly the dictum, 
“Old men for counsel, young men for war.” It is high 
time that someone unveiled the other side of the picture 


The first model for our military career was Alexander, 
but we had to drop him in the early twenties when tt 
became obvious that we were getting off to a somewhat 
slower start than the great Macedonian. Hannibal and 
Napoleon served us for the next ten years, but when the 
World War came and went without any recognition 
an inherent ability to lead armies in battle we turned © 
Ceasar, whose military career didn’t get un der way 
until he was 42. Casar has been a great help for some 
years, but the time has come to look over the | ist agai® 


Colonel Blech’s vigorous brief for the “Older ‘ -enerals” 
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sentiot number of elderly gentlemen worthy of 
ee a middle-aged officer trying to make good. 


ere all sound men as well as distinguished 








olaiers 

| There » os Bliicher, for instance—Old Marshal Vor- 

- oon ling for a “bottle of wine and a wench’”’ after 
hat no ard day of marching and fighting in 1814. Colonel 
. The ilBlech didn't bring in the anecdote but it is well authenti- 

moe ed. Perhaps it is beside the point, but it does show 
tthe old man still had plenty of energy at 72. 
1 Lieu. Certainly, after reading Colonel Blech’s article, no one 
nd so, flllfen the sunny side of 65 need lack for a military hero to 
en thelleopy. And he didn’t name all those either. Some of the 
4 cav- Mold bovs didn’t stop even at three score and ten. Doge 
honor flDandolo of Venice, although 80 years old and stone 
Mem blind was first on the wall of Constantinople i in 1202. 
head MMAnd now, dear readers, let us all join in singing, “Old 
ldiers Never Die.’ ‘ 

course 
loosed a: ge 
ke the M¥On Qualifying Lieutenants 
swept ; : eg . ‘ 
ashing X7HILE the editorial in the last issue headed “Let's 


You and Him Fight” didn’t produce any formal 
eplies to controversial articles appearing in that number, 
ne seemingly innocent proposal drew a bit of fire in the 
form of a personal letter. We quote excerpts, omitting 
jose parts expressed in too picturesque English for gen- 


laimed 
’ War 
tenant 


Vave 


















e e ral consumption. 

“I'd like to write a real comeback against “Qualifying 

Il the ieutenants for War.’ The most important of our tacti- 
a al principles is that of Simplicity, and it should apply 

ee equally to administrative matters and records of all kinds. 
~~ Bi can give a dozen examples of a practical nature to show 
here TH intricate chart won't work. The same goes for 

Progress Charts some people advocate for each individual 

oidter. They are a lot of tripe—seldom accurately kept, 

and just another form of eyewash to kid the Old Man. 

taking “What is really important is initiative, agressiveness, 
d rele imagination, and hard work on the part of the young 
of the Mllmefticer. If they’ve got the qualities you won't need any 
accord: fMharts. Put them on any job and they will deliver the 
zetting imeoods in no time. If they haven't got ‘them try kicking 
¢ flood lmmt out of them, and if that don’t work, kick ’em out. 
lictum hop their ivory domes off young before they marry and 
is high cquire a family, and you begin to feel sorry for them. 
picture “I had two new lieutenants * * * * * chat can be on 
cander ny job one month or ten years and they will never be 
shen tt orth a damn. Compare them with young ——_-_-——- 
newhat HBnside of three months he could handle any job 1 in the 
al and ompany—administrative, training or field service—and 
en the Edo it in a superior way, besides having every man in the 
tion of fammouthe br aking his neck for him. * * * So where does the: 
ned t0 MiMold chart work out? It’s all in the personality of the man. 
way MEBAnd besides. you can’t often work the chart in our present 
r some [imdepleted conditions with so many odd jobs to be filled. 


agai. MMA youn-ster has to fit in where there’s a vacancy, te- 


nerais 
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gardless of his qualifications or the number of vears he 
has been in the same line of work. 


“Watch out about these efficiency expert articles— 
fine in theory but utterly worthless in practice. * * * 
* # * ® First thing we know we'll have a division of 
efhciency experts coming around inspecting charts, en 
Probably men who never commanded a company.’ 


We like these violent reactions to articles appearing in 
the JOURNAL. 


Not so long ago an officer whose opinion 
we value most highly 


5 
asked, 7 
Our meek reply that we did 
brought forth a prompt denunciation of all that the au 
thor argued for. 


Do you intend to publish 
.’s article?” 


When our friend and critic had finished 
we told him that his brilliant fifteen minutes diatribe was 
the best reason we knew of for not renouncing our original 
intent. 
Our editorial policy 1s to publish any stimulating article 
that is effectively written. We'll publish an aticle advo 
cating the abolition of the Infantry if anybody can make 
a good case for such a proposal. We dare you to try 


y y y 


Ode to the Infantry 


It’s easy in school to fight by rule 
But we'd better break down and confess 
That, in spite of statistics, the staff, and logistics, 


Real war is a hell of a mess.* 


So the newest recruit and the raw second loot 
Might as well learn as they run 

That nothing i is right when you get in a fight 
But the man who carries a gun. 


For the planes can’t fly in a foggy sky, 
But the Doughboy takes the chance: 
The artillery Ad oft goes haywire, 


But the Doughboy s still adv ance. 


The machine-gun mule, the damned old fool, 
Will bust aoe girth and run. 

And he won't be back till he’s scattered his pack 
The long-e -ared son of a gun. 


So grab your rifle, a ten-pound trifle; 
A battle has to be won. 
And all depends which way it ends 


On the man who carries a gun.** 


It’s up to the man who says “I can, 
And when all is said and done, 

The one best bet is the bayonet 
And the man with guts and a gun. 


Hevten Morey Pascwat 


*This sounds as if Helen Morey Paschal had been 
reading Infantry in Battle. 


**Obviously a “light infantry”’ partisan. 
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Colonel WAYNE R. ALLEN is the commanding ofh- 
cer of the 159th Infantry, California National Guard. 
He served during the World War with that regiment, 
and with the 372d Infantry. As a member of the latter 
regiment he participated in the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive. 

Returning to California after the War, Colonel Allen 
organized a number of units of the National Guard of 
that state. He is a graduate of the goth Division School 
of Arms (1918), The Infantry School (1927), and the 
Command and General Staff School (1933). For the 
past ten years he has edited The California Guardsman. 

Colonel Allen was on duty on the San Francisco water- 
front during the stevedore and general strikes of last July. 


ARCADES AMBO (Arcadians Both to non-classicists) 
is the nom de plume of the literary team that coll aborated 
in the writing of “All God's Chillun Ain’t Got Wi ings.” 
Both of the authors have previously had articles published 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. It is our intention to disclose 
their identity in the next issue, if our strong anti-selection 
majority will promise to abstain from mob violence. 


Major KNUTSON BOLTZ is an ofhcer now serving 


in the Tank Corps. We may disclose his identity later. 


Colonel GUSTAVUS M. BLECH is a surgeon prac- 
ticing in Chicago, who was for a number of years active 
in the First-Aid Department of the American Red Cross 
under the direction of Colonel Charles Lynch of the Regu- 
lar Army. He joined the National 
Guard of his state in 1913, and 
commanded a field hospital on the 
Mexican Border. During the 
World War he served as an assist- 
ant division surgeon until shortly 
before the Armistice, when he 
was given command of a large 
base hospital in Bordeaux. After 
his return home he continued as 
an officer of the Medical Reserve 
Corps. 

Colonel Blech has contributed 
a large number of articles to The Military Surgeon and a 
few articles to American and foreign military publications. 
He has just published a book on medical tactics in col- 
laboration with his former chief in the Red Cross service. 

In 1905, he volunteered as a surgeon with the Russian 
forces in Manchuria, for which service he was awarded 
the Order of St. Anne, Third Class, and later the Grand 
Cross of St. Stanislaus. He also has the University Gold 
Palms of France and other decorations. 

Colonel Blech is interested in strategy, especially that 








of the World War. Being master of several |i ou, 
has studied all available data in the original 
lished by the principal belligerent nations. H. is now, 

gaged on a work dealing with the errors committed " 
the several high commands which will soon be ready {, 
publication. 


Ks D ib. 


Colonel Blech wrote the article appearing in this iss 
on his 64th birthday. One may suspect prejudice but thy 
in no wise alters the performance record of the “Olde 


Generals.” 


A biographical sketch of Lieutenant Colonel L. ) 
DAVIS appeared in the last issue of the INFANTRy Jovr. 
NAL which carried his article, “The New Arm.” As ip. 
plied in this sketch Colonel Davis does not hesitate ; 
dissent from long and widely held views, even when im. 
memorial custom gives said views almost the sanctity 
Holy Writ. In connection with his article in this issy 
it might be mentioned that hts five years as an instructo: 
at the Command and General Staff School entitle hin 
speak with some authority on the marking system 


Major FRED M. GREEN, Coast Artillery Corps, «: 
tered the service in September, 1910. He is an hon 

graduate of the pre-war Coast Artillery School; a gradu 
ate of the Advanced Course, Coast Artillery School 
(1924) ; and of the Command & 
General Staff School (1925). He 
was for four years director of 
the Department of Engineering, 
Coast Artillery School, and has 
served on the Coast Artillery 
Board and as Artillery Inspector 
of the Coast Artillery Training 
Center. He has contributed to 
the Coast Artillery Journal such 
varied articles as “The Angular 
Travel Rule,” “Cadet Artiller- 
ists,’ “Effect of the Earth’s Ro- 
tation Upon the Point of Fall,’ 


Defense” (Prize Essay). Occasionally he lapses into wh 
he modestly, and perhaps correctly, terms doggerel ve 
some of which has appeared i in the Coast Artillery " 


nal, C avalry Journal and Field Artillery Journal He liss 


firearms and cats—a most unusual combination 4 


hobbies. 


Heredity, education and refinement have combined « 
qualify Major Green to write upon Lexington and Cor: 
cord, for he was born and eh up within a few mile 
of Lexington, graduated from Massachusetts |nstitute 
Technology. (1g0g) and is now instructor of the 211% 


“The Future of Our 


Minor Armament,” and ‘ ‘Railway Artillery for Seacoast 
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_ Massachusetts National Guard, better 
con as the First Corps Cadets. In preparing 
personally reconnoitered the ground, com- 
1 old records and maps made in Colonial 


OSEPH I. GREENE was born in New York 
up in Florida. From 1914 to the end of 1917 
OW CIR. was porter on the Daytona (Fla.) Daily News. 







ted sn enlisted man, he served in the United States in the 
dy foc MMM sch Soch, and 46th Infantry regiments. He graduated 
the U.S. Malieary Academy in 1923 and since then 
S Is pas served with the 16th, 33d, ‘24th, 45th (PS), 31st, 
ut that HMB ch and 2gth Infantry. From 1928 to 1930 he was a 
v ember of the Department of Experiment, Fort Benning, 
‘3, and for the past year has been a member of the 
ublications Committee, Academic Department, The In- 
L.[ atry School. Since 1923, he has written for the Panama 
Jour RP.) American, of which he was assistant editor, the 
As it olumbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, The Manila (P.I.) 
tate ily Bulletin, The Tientsin Sentinel, and the Advan 
— (Ga.) Constitution. He has contributed a number of 
oty ticles, translations, and reviews to the Quarterly Review 
ISst | Military Literature, the Mailing List of The Infantry 
7 chool, and the Cavalry, Coast Artillery, and INFANTRY 
hin OURNALS. 
m 
ist Lieutenant CHARLES T. LANHAM was born 
Ds n Washington, D. C., in 1902. He obtained his most 
hono: Mi alted military rank (to date) at an early age, as colonel 
eT f the Brigade of Washington High School Cadets. From 
choo! 


this ensleed position he dropped 
to the lowly state of a plebe at 
West Point. He graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1924 
and was assigned to the 12th In- 
fantry. The short and simple an- 
nals of his military career make 
mention of service in Panama and 
a language detail in France. He 
graduated from the Company 
Officers’ Course, The Infantry 
School (1931), following which 
he served two years as an instruc- 
tor with the Military History and 


© 


y 


ublications Sections. 










of Our 


eac Lieutenant Lanham’s rake’s progress in the literary 
0 what pa ne atly dovetails with his military career. He was 
vers, Miierary editor on the original board for The Pointer. Also, 
y Jou hil at the Military Academy his poetic contributions 
Ae lists well-known periodicals kept him well supplied with 
as ontrabar id currency. Since graduation from the Military 

. \cademy his verse has appeared in approximately 100 
ined ifferet ( magazines, newspapers and anthologies. How a 
| Core eal poet survived the Spartan atmosphere of West Point 
y miles BA Poe, y: remember, was found in his plebe year) is a 
tut lystery “hat we shall not attempt to solve, but the fact 
21 s that ir hero is a member of the Poetry Society of 
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Lieutenant Lanham 
has made some important contributions to military litera- 
ture. He has been a prolific contributor to the /mfantry 
School Mailing List, assisted in the edit of Battle Leader 
ship, and is one of the co-authors of Infantry in Battle. 
More recently he has contributed a number of reviews of 
French and E nglish books for the Command & General 
Staff School Review of Military Literature. While at Fort 


Benning he also acquired a reputation as a lecturer on the 


America and writes really good verse. 


Reserve Officers’ Lyceum circuit. His present assignment 
is with the National Guard Bureau in W ashington. He 
states that his motto in life is “moderation in nothing. r 


Captain LOUIS H. THOMPSON, Coast Artillery 
Corps, was born in Georgia. He served as second and first 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery during the War, resigned 
in December, 1919, 
He is a Bachelor of Science, Georgia School of 
Technology aie and a graduate of the Battery Of 
ficers’ Course, Coast Artillery School (1926). His article 
appearing in this issue was based on six years’ experience 
as instructor in the Illinois and Georgia National Guard. 
Captain Thompson lists research and invention as his 
hobbies. He is at present on duty with the 264th Coast 
Artillery, Georgia National Guard, and mentions with 
pride that Battery B of that organization has been rated 


and reéntered the service in July 
1920. 


“Excellent”’ in target practice for the past three years 


Captain ROBERT E. SADTLER, Infantry Reserve, was 
born in Dubuque, lowa. His commission in the Chemi 
cal Warfare Reserve dates from 1924. He is a graduate 
The Chemical Warfare School: B.S. in Chemistry, Sus 
quehanna University (1926); LL.B., Cumberland Uni 
versity (1930); LL.B., University of Florida (1934). He 
has done graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at New York U niversity. He 1s a member of the 
Tennessee and Florida Bars, the Federal Bar of Illinois 
the American Bar Association, 
cal Society. 


and the American Chemi 

Captain Sadeler is the author of 53 chemical and legal 
articles and one patent law book. 
chemical warfare in the INFANTRY JOURNAL include 
sibilities in Chemical Warfare” 
tional Defense.” 


articles on 
“Pos 


and Na 


Previous 


and “Chemistry 


SIGNIFER is the nom de plume ot a held officer of In 
fantry who served with the ist Division throughout the 
World War and has recently been an instructor at the 
Command & General Staff School. It is our intention to 
disclose his identity in the issue which carries the final 
installment of “Reunion on the Styx.”” SIGNIFER means 
“sign-bearer.”’ a rank in the Roman legion cot 
responding closely to the former rank of ensign in the 
American Army. 


It was 


For the benefit of those wolteiee Latin 
vocabularies have grown rusty since their high-school and 
college the Redentem 
dicere verum quid vetat freely translated ; 
“What forbids a man to speak the truth in a Sisihing 
way? 


days, quote ation from Meneses 


may be 
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AUSTRIA — Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen — 
December, 1934. 


Mo trke-Conrap. By Lieutenant Colonel Dettmer. 


The author offers an interesting comparison between 
the Chief of Staff of the German Armies in 1914, and his 
Austro-Hungarian colleague, General Conrad von Hoet- 
zendorfft. Both leaders began offensive operations and 

each ended in a retreat, the Germans to the Aisne, the 

Austro-Hungarians to the San. Here, according to the 
author all similarity ends. While the Austrian General- 
issimo ordered his withdrawal of September II, practically 
at the eleventh hour to save his armies from the crushing 
Russian steamroller, General von Moltke, the author 
points out, retreated from the Marne, September g, at 
the very moment when victory seemed within the grasp 
of the German armies, Paris in sight of the victorious 
right, the French center pierced, and the situation on 
the German Left quite satisfactory. These basically dif- 
ferent situations prompt the author to ask, what would 
have happened on the Western Front had the aggressive, 
tenacious Conrad been at the head of the German Armies 
in 1914 instead of the weak and vacillating von Moltke? 
The author is convinced that the German retreat from the 
Marne to the Aisne would not have occurred. 

The author briefly summarizes the progress of the war 
during the early weeks. On the Eastern Front, the 
Austrians as well as the Russians launched an offensive, 
each seeking to envelop the other's left flank. The Austro- 
Hungarian First Army defeated the Russians at Krasnik 
but failed to reach Lublin. Fighting stubbornly, this 
army soon found itself in a critical situation. The Fourth 
Army likewise defeated the Russians near Zamosc- 
Komarov. The Third Army on the south, however, 
having a defensive mission, was overwhelmed by the 
Russians, and after days of hard fighting it was forced to 
withdraw. The defeat of the Third Army exposed the 
Fourth and First Armies to the danger of being rolled up. 
The author believes that had Moltke been in command 
of the Austro-Hungarian forces, he would have done just 
what he did on the Western Front: order a general retire- 
ment at this juncture. Not so Conrad. The Austro- 
Hungarian Chief of Staff still stuck to his guns and 
planned a renewal of the attack. He reconstituted his 
armies, boldly wheeled around the Fourth Army to its 
new attack position, and struck at the Russians once more. 
The ingenuity and boldness of this maneuver has been 
acknow edged by military experts. It was General Con- 
rad’s own plan, and the p Me 28 High Command had no 
part in its conception or execution. 

The author also points to the fact that General Conrad 
established his C.P. at Przemysl, close to the front, 


—S[SS=— =s 





whence he could effectively control and influc 


; e the op. 
erations, unlike German G.H.Q. in Luxen iin be 
from the theater of operations. Conrad was a m.in of oreat 
ability, the author writes; Austria-Hungary’ s outstanding 
general, and in spite of his ultimate failure, the foremoe 


military leader of the World War. 


BELGIUM—Beulletin des Sciences Militaires 
Tue Present STATE OF THE Soviet ARMY 


Voroshiloff, Soviet Peoples’ Commissar for War, in ; 
recent speech, reported in the February 4 issue of Kr. 
naya Svuyezda (Red Star) , official organ of the Red Amy, 
outlined the present state of the Soviet military establish. 
ment. Accordingly, tanks are available in ample num. 
bers and of latest type. The artillery is noted both for 
quantity and quality of its matériel. Soviet Russia now 
actually produces huge quantities of automatic weapon 
The chemical industry 1s powerful but still inadequate 
Signal matériel 1s being developed, but results obtained 
so far are not yet satisfactory. Bombardment aviation \ 
well developed. Facilities exist for the production of 
airplane motors. Laboratories for scientific research have 
been set up. Fortifications along the frontiers and the 
coast lines have been completed and will Present serious 
obstacles to whomsoever may venture to cross into Sovie 
territory. The navy is now being strengthened. Grea 
progress has been made in marksmanship training, and 
it is the constant endeavor of Soviet Army authorities to 
improve methods of instruction as well as matériel. 

The social composition of the Red Army is indicated 
by the following figures: 

1930: workers 31. ai ; peasants 57. Q%; employ ees 10. 9 
1934: workers 45. 3°; peasants 42.5°/; employees 11.7 

Voroshiloff also noted that railway transportation stl 
is far from what it ought to be, and that condition con- 
stitutes a serious impediment to all phases of economic 
life. He attributes this condition to a lack of discipline 
and a tendency to haggle over orders. 


FRANCE — La Revue Militaire Francaise — May aé 
June, 1934. 


SratisticAL Data CONCERNING THE ARMED FORCES OF 
FRANCE, 1914-1918. By Lieutenant Colonel Larcher 


The author presents an interesting statistical survey o 
the French military forces engaged during the World 
War. According to these figures, France had with the 
colors on the eve of the war 835,000 men, and 112,00 
colonial troops. The author observes this total represents 
the maximum strength ever attained by the Fre: ich Army 
in time of peace, and it was made possible by the intro 
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1¢ three years active service standardized in 
f course of the war France mobilized a total 
men. The author states that while Germany 
ely exhausted her man-power, France did not 
tion her class of 1919, nor did she call to the 
ntingent of 1920. 
itbreak of the war France had 211,000 men on 
1s, leaving a covering force of 736,000 behind 
vhich the man-power of France mobilized and prepared 
bo take the field. At first about 64 per cent of the drafted 
ersonne! was allotted to combatant arms. By the end of 
- the ratio was approximately as follows: combatants 
51 per cent, units and services of the interior 23 per cent, 


~i 


and public serv ices and works 26 per cent. 
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The author supplies 1 interesting data concerning the or- 
eanization of major tactical commands. In 1914 the idea 
bf Groups of Armies was quite new and indefinite. The 
oup of Armies of the Northeast came into being dur- 

x the mobilization. It comprised the entire theater of 

ar and hence was generally confused with French 
,H.Q. As the operations gradually extended to the sea, 
he organization of the Group of Armies of the North 
hecame a necessity. The Groups of Armies of the East 
ond the Center came into being in January and June, 
igis, respectively. War experience thoroughly estab- 
lished the value of these high commands. 
In 1914 France took the field with five armies. The 
following year their number had increased to nine. Each 
army operated within a natural well-defined geographic 
area. Army Corps increased from an initial 20 to 35 in 
191s. There were two types of corps. Those within de- 
fensive sectors consisted of two divisions, while corps ear- 
marked for offensive operations had four divisions. The 
battle of Verdun changed this set-up. Thenceforth the 
otps became essentially a tactical command consisting of 
2 variable number of divisions from two to six. The 
author observes that the operations of 1918 clearly demon- 
strated the desirability of maintaining corps intact with 
livisions assigned permanently. 

In 1914 France had 47 infantry divisions. By the end 
if 1915 their number had increased to 96 regular and 13 
olonial divisions. By reducing the number of battalions 
in each division from twelve to nine, the number of di- 
sions was increased in 1916 to 112, while at the same 
ime the number of colonial divisions decreased to six. In 
1917 the strength of the French division was reduced once 
ore to a total of 12,000 men, permitting an increase in 
he number of divisions to 114; but the shortage 1 in re- 
lacement decreased that number to 112 by the time of 
the Armistice. 
| As to the battle record of French divisions, the author 
shows that while records credit only 26 divisions with the 
defense of Verdun, there were actually 66 divisions en- 
gaged in chat sector in course of the war, some of them in 
PCC ON two Or more occasions. The battle record of 102 
“visions for 1918 shows that each division participated on 
an averave in four major engagements during that year, 
hile for che entire war 57 divisions actually participated 
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in ten or more engagements, three of them in as many as 
sixteen. 

French casualties amounted to 4,015,000. Casualties 
among officers amounted to 18.9 per cent, among enlisted 
men 16.1 per cent. The infantry bore the brunt of the 
battle with a casualty list of 2g per cent for officers and 
22.9 per cent for enlisted ranks. The corre sponding per- 
centages for the cavalry and artillery were 10.3 and 7.6 


per cent, and g.2 and 6 per cent respectively. 


La Revue d'Infanterie 


TRAINING OF INFANTRY CADRES. 
onel Guigues. 


September, 1934. 


By Lieutenant Col 


The author discusses the problem presented by the 
necessity of training rapidly and effectively the annual 
contingent of recruits, and the need of prov iding que alihied, 
efficient instructors to carry on the work. The training of 
instructors provides the specific subject of this installment 
of the study. Preparation is important. Its object ts, or 
ought to be: (1 1) thorough study and discussion of pe Tti- 
nent regul ations, (2) fixation of basic doctrine, and (3) 
organization of actual training. The author describes a 
method of procedure which is thoroughly practical - 
meticulously methodical. It should produce c apable 11 
structors, and should assure uniformity of training se 


s followed 


practical application. The author dplonee dlipshod meth- 


indoctrination. Theoretical instruction by 


ods in the conduct of tactical exercises. T he injection into 
problems of artificial incidents which are inconsistent or 
incompatible with the general situation, he states, will 
Directors of 
training must exercise the greatest care in planning the 


create confusion, hence must be avoided. 


work, notably in fixing the exact limits of the subject 
matter to be taught. 


GERMANY—AMilitar Wochenblatt 
Oxp Formauities. By No. 2096. 


June 4, 1934. 


The unnamed author voices his strong objection to the 
quaint old forms of speech used by polite society in Ger- 
many when addressing a lady or gentleman of breeding. 
He objects to those forms, which have no equivalent ¢ “ither 
in French or English, on the ground that they are obsolete 
and “contrary to the spirit of New Germany.” To the 
average American the time-honored terms “wohl geboren” 
(well- born) and ‘ (high-well-born) 
seem rather meaningless and grotesque; and he will read- 
ily agree with the author’s views. Similarly, 
be a “good deal of sympathetic understanding for the au- 
thor’s aversion to the boresome formality of routine visits 
of courtesy which form part and parcel of the social life 
of every garrison the world over, in fact of well-bred so- 
ciety everywhere. 

Significant as the author’s views might be because of 
their bold opposition to age-old customs, even greater 
significance attaches to his third “‘peeve’’ voiced against 
the custom of mounted orderlies riding behind their of- 
ficers as if to emphasize publicly the social gulf that sepa- 


‘hochwohlgeboren”” n 


there may 
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rates the enlisted man from the officer. In the author's 
= officer and his orderly should ride side by side. 

his will not only encourage “chummy”’ conversation be- 
tween the twain, but it will be conducive to the horses 
travelling more quietly. 

The views expressed by the author are significant be- 
cause of their strong resemblance to those in vogue in 
Bolshevik Russia in the heyday of the revolution. It is 
even more significant that a military publication of the 
importance and prestige of the Militar Wochenblatt 
should find space for their publication. It would be inter- 
esting to know to what extent these radical tendencies 
prevail among officers of the Reichswehr. At any rate, 
three officers voice dissenting opinions in the issue of 
June 25. 


———September 18, 1934. 


NATIONALITIES OF THE Soviet UNION AND THE Rep 
Army. By Dr. Bruno Manrach. 


Conscious of the powerful influence the army might 
exercise in the process of unification of the heterogeneous 
racial groups which make up the population of Russia, 
the Soviet authorities seriously endeavor to bring each 
citizen of the Union at least for a short space of time 
under the Army’s influence. In this respect the Soviet 
policy differs destaly from the practice of the former 
Imperial Government which exempted from military 
service non-Russian elements in both European and 
Asiatic Russia. In keeping with the fundamental idea 
of the Soviet system, which is based upon class-rule rather 
than nationalism, the object of unification is not Rus- 
sification of the non-Russian elements, but rather the in- 
tegration of the entire population on a proletarian plane of 
class-solidarity. It is natural, therefore, that instead of dis- 
seminating and absorbing the ‘ ‘alien” elements in military 
units overwhelmingly “Russian” in nationality and speech, 
the Soviet authorities provide separate regiments for each 
racial group. In doing so, they take into full account racial 
peculiarities, aptitudes and qualities in the best interest of 
military efficiency. Thus racial groups are assigned to one 
arm or another in accordance with these special aptitudes. 
The Khirgiz, Turcoman and other Caucasian tribes, nat- 
ural horsemen, supply personnel for cavalry organizations. 
Alpine regiments are recruited in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the Soviet Union. 

The project of organizing regiments along racial lines 
presents some serious difficulties. Several of the racial 
groups are on a low level of culture, and consequently 
there is a dirth of suitable “‘leader’’ material to fill what 
corresponds in the bolshevik nomenclature to commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers. The primitive state 
of some of the languages likewise presented serious dif- 
ficulties by way of imparting military instruction along 
with a sound indoctrination along Marxian lines of po- 
litical economy and social philosophy which are beyond 
the ken and mental horizon of some of these primitive 
wards of the masters of the Soviet Union, and whose 
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f “Apri 
languages are adapted only to the articulation the mo 
rudimentary needs of primitive existence. 

The problem of subsistence likewise provi comple 
difficulties among various religious groups wh religions 
doctrines or racial traditions proscribed cer: in null 
articles of food. Although opposed to all religion na,» 
even the Soviet authorities found it convenient ‘0 cater » 
religious practices and prejudices where the « Ing s . 
patently in the interests of the established regime. 

Although regiments recruited exclusively 2 mong Let. 


tish nationals and the Chinese gave a good ; account of 
themselves during the civil wars of the counter-revolutiog 
the author observes, we must remember that they wer 
stimulated by a deep-seated hatred of their former oppres 
sors who represented the White cause. In conclusion thy 
author notes that while the Soviet regime does not oppres 
the national minorities, there is, nevertheless, a dehy; 
feeling among all classes of an abject dependency upon 
governmental tutelage. The peasantry, which constitutes 
about eighty per cent of the total population, supplies 3 
large proportion of the Red Army personnel. This clas 
as 1s well known, ts not particularly devoted to the Sovie 
regime. In the author's opinion, the moral worth of 
Red Army is rather dubious. It is probably for this reason 
that the Soviet authorities maintain within the Red Arm 

a body of special troops of about 70,000 men as the 
Praetorian Guard of the Soviet Union which, according 
to the author, is particularly well-trained and equipped 


—Luftwehr—November 1, 1934. 


Active A.A. Derense. By Captain Dr. Hans Brehm 
Retired. 


The first blow of an aggressive belligerent with a pow. 
erful air force, the author writes, will of necessity be di 
rected against the enemy’s air bases, air ports, flying felds 
hangars, airplanes and installations which are essential ¢ 
hostile offensive action. It follows that A.A. defense wil 
have to function effectively from the very start of hos 
tilities, in fact one’s own offensive action is in a large 
measure dependent upon the efficiency and samen d 
the A.A. defense system. The first objective of even 
belligerent will be the attainment of air superiority, a 
alone will assure freedom of action to ground troops and 
force the enemy on a defensive. This situation, in the 
author's opinion, demands the establishment and man- 
tenance of an effective constantly alert system of A A 
defense organized at great depth to support the offensi 
action of the Air Force even though the latter be nu- 
merically inferior to that of the enemy. Even a sm: all and 
weak air force, the author believes, must endeavor ¢ 
strike an early blow. In fact there is a compelling necessit 
for such action for the moral and material effect of the 
success of such an early blow. This assumption leads th 
author to a consideration of the question whether the 
A.A. ground defense could inflict sufficient injury up 
a numerically superior enemy to bring about an equa 
zation of relative air strength, and to maintain that bal 
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e's own air force can be expanded sufficiently 
e initiative. It is in effect the problem which 
rmany today. 


chor’s opinion, the organization of the A.A. 

nse with great density both laterally and in 

prevent hostile aircraft from avoiding these 

flying around them. Neither will flying at 

ides help much with vertical effective ranges 

A.A. artillery in excess of 21,000 feet. More- 

uthor believes, flying at high altitudes severely 

vers, hence it is an undesirable recourse in the 

f air raids. The author concludes, therefore, 

the neutralization of the hostile A.A. defense is a 
rerequisite to a successful air offensive else it will prove 

» very costly adventure. In his opinion, the necessity of 
eflectively organized A.A. defense is obvious. It in- 
dudes an efficient network of air intelligence and com- 
munications, as well as pursuit aviation organized and 
ready for instantaneous action. The least avoidable delay 
n getting the ground defenses or pursuit aviation into 
action may prove fatal. The author points to the fact that 
American pursuit aviation required on an average 3 min- 
ites to take ft fee receipt of the alarm. It will take 17 


rack pry ‘Detes these 20 minutes the pe -<e 

300 km.p.h, can actually cover 100 kilometers, and he 
vill therefore, be able to carry out his attack mission 
against any installation within that zone. 


The author offers some very interesting estimates re- 
garding personnel and matériel which, in his opinion will 
be necessary for an effectively organized system of A.A. 
The organization ‘of an area comprising the 
radius of action of a bomber, assured at 500 km., would 
require 1,850 signal stations manned by 30,000 men. This 
would provide signal stations at 10 km. intervals to a depth 
f 100 km., and at 15 km. intervals to a depth of 400° km. 
more. A similar density of A.A. artillery with two pieces 
for each position would represent 3,700 A.A. guns ex- 
clusive of machine guns. The operation of these guns 

and fre-control equipment would require a force of ap- 
proximately 110,000 officers and men. The total garrison 
of the 500 km. defensive zone would run up to 150,000 
ofhcers and men. Such a defensive organization, in the 
author's opinion, would compel a hostile bombing ex- 
pedition to run the gauntlet of the fire of 37 batteries 
coming and going. Assuming a probability of two per 
pene hits which, the author states, is fully justified with 


modern A.A. equipment, this would be equivalent to 
annthilation. 


derense. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Journal of the Royal United Serv- 
ice Institution—November, 1934. 


A Derense or Crose Orver Dritt. 
Wardle, D.S.O., M.C. 


By Major M. K. 


The author replies to an article by “A Field Officer” 
“Modern Infantry Discipline,” published i in the Au- 


gust nenber of the Journal, taking issue with several 
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ideas advanced. 


Thus, he regards as fallacious the argu- 
ment that * 


‘the best way of making a soldier the sort of a 
man who will excel in fighting singly or IN pairs, is to 
give him no close order drill, but simply train him in the 
actual work that he will be called upon to do in battle.” 
This, in the opinion of the author, presumes that the 
soldier trained both in close order drill and in open held 
work will cling to the one and fail in the other. He be- 
lieves that the dispersion imposed by modern weapons 
and the consequent lessened supervision, demand cohesion 
and team work far more than ever before, and it is “‘neces- 
sary to grind the spirit of unity in common effort into the 
very heart of the man.” 

In the author's opinion the object of good close-order 
drill is “‘to train men to pl ace themselves in an attitude of 
the greatest physical and mental alertness, at the unlim 
ited disposal of their commander, and by the skill and 
solidarity with which they execute his commands, develop 
a feeling of corporate endeavor and fellow ship with their 
comminaniier in the united effort to produce a form 
of disciplined self-expression: a military work of art” in 
which all take equal pride. Close order drill, the author 
states, will produce more directly and more rapidly than 
any other means the pride i in cohesion. Men of martial 
races know this instinctively 
love close order drill, “the thrill of corporate effort that is 
at the heart of all good soldier ring.” 


, the author writes, and they 


The author udies i issue with the attractive idea of the 
alleged superiority of the free-minded amateur over the 
hidebound trained soldier. Facts and reason, he states, are 
“undrilled”’ troops indeed tri 
umphed over “drilled” troops because of superior leader 
ship, but the overwhelming experience is the other way 
around. Moreover, experience shows that the well-trained, 
well-disciplined pre-war regulars of all armies recovered 
from casualties, fit for 
shorter period than the purely 
ments. 


against it. On occasion 


and were 


action after a much 


‘““war-trained”’ replace 


SPAIN—Memorial de Infanteria 


General Military Information. 


June, 


1934: 


Germany: The army adopted a new type light Minen- 
werfer of great precision and mobility. It weighs 375 
kilograms, fires a 75-mm. projectile weighing approxt- 
mately 12 lbs. with an initial velocity of 170 to 220 
m/sec. It has a maximum range of 3,500 meters. 

Japan: The Japanese inventor, Hositaro Shimizu, re- 
cently obtained a patent for a new model machine gun 
which, according to all reports, is more formidable and 
deadly than any other weapon of war. Tests conducted 
by Generals Tsigari and Hanagawa produced splendid 
results. In lieu of gunpowder the weapon employs cen 
trifugal force as the propelling charge, hence it operates 
silently, firing at a rate of 1,200 rounds per minute. The 
gun weighs about 80 Ibs. The initial velocity and pene 
trating power of the ammunition of this gun is said to be 
four times greater than that of the gunpowder-propelled 
ammunition. 
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CHASING VILLA. By Colonel Frank Tompkins. Mill- 
tary Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 1934. $2.50. 


The relationship between National Policy and the em- 
ployment of armed forces is close and direct. When our 
political leaders are at the mercy of events, National Pol- 
icy is a series of improvisations which escape the control 
of leaders and the influence of any definite plan. 

Such was our National Policy in the period 1910-16, 
and its consequences were felt by every one of the 158,000 
officers and men of the Regular Army and National 
Guard who were on border duty at some time during that 
period. 

The military consequences of vacillating National Pol- 
icy are always inglorious. Individual efforts and achieve- 
ments are marred by a feeling of useless sacrifice and lack 
of purpose. Leadership i is timid. Morale does not flourish. 

In compiling and in analyzing, from the soldier's view- 

int, all the documentary background to the border 
troubles, Colonel Tompkins has established the genesis 
of many later difficulties. The straightforward and fear- 
less manner in which he corelates causes and effect is remi- 
niscent of his method in solving supply problems, “Beans 
and forage by daylight and we pay—otherwise he does” 

“Show him the money—Show him the rifles.” 

It was this background of six years of negotiation based 
on the false premise that you can negotiate a country 
against its will, without fear of force, or hope or recom- 
pense, that resulted in the incongruous directive to the 
Punitive Expedition which was to invade without making 

This directive hobbled the American troops from 
the very start. As the year wore on, and the prospect of 
our engageemnt in Europe became more definite, the need 
for our withdrawal from Mexico became more urgent. In 
the last phase of the adventure we sce ourselves being 
hobbled by the Carranza government as well as our own. 

While the purpose of the Expedition was to punish 
everyone who took part in the Columbus raid, the leader, 
Francisco Villa, was the chief objective. The operations 
divided themselves into three phases. The first, while 
Villa still commanded a substantial group, consisted in 
locating and surrounding this group. During this period 
some assistance was hoped for from the Carranzista forces. 

After the Battle of Guerrero the Villistas were scattered, 
and the operations consisted in running down the various 
bands that stayed together. This required smaller and 
more mobile columns—and a greater dispersion of units. 
During this phase it became evident that no help could 
be expected from the Carranzistas. 

The real thrills of Colonel Tompkins’ book are to be 
found in the story of three small cavalry columns which, 
without supports, supplies or inter-communications of any 
sort, traversed the State of Chihuahua by widely separated 








trails, and which, through some fifth sense, 8 the wind 
of a common danger and instinctively cony ; 
Parral for protection against it. 

After the encounter at Parral the open hostility of Cy 
ranzistas could be expected. For reasons of security it th 
became necessary to close up the columns in depth and 
breadth. As the area that could be safely cover ed by the 
troops engaged became restricted, all thought o E limitless 
pursuit of Villa himself had to be dheiidoned. Accs 
ly, a considerable zone, in which many of the Columb, 
raiders were supposed to be, was divided into districts 
a methodical search of each district was instituted. 

During this phase the movements of the expeditior 
were carefully watched by the Carranzistas who started 
to close in on the south and west flanks of the E xpedition 
This closing up process culminated in the occupation 0 
central Chinen area by mixed American and Baal 
zista forces. In some cases, as at El Valle, the Mexicay 
troops were in the village while the Americans wer 
camped on the outskirts of the town. This situation cop. 
tinued for months in spite of a latent feeling of hostility 
and in spite of numerous individual clashes that somehoy 
or other were always patched up. 

The Punitive Expedition has been called the last efor 
of the old cavalry. However, the achievements of mounted 
units and the difficulties encountered by the motor trans 
port suggest the thought that any future Operations over 
similar terrain must make use of the old methods. At al 
events, the successes and failures of the various column: 
are so faithfully recorded by Colonel Tompkins that any- 
one who ts secking facts on which to rest his own opinion 


can find them in the pages of his book. 


1 North o 


nd 
Alig 


We went into Mexico in 1916 with the same type o 
equipment that we used in pursuing Geronimo some 32 
years earlier. When this condition exists the gap between 
what you have, and what you need, can only be filled by 
improvising. In General (then Captain) Feancs | i 
Pope’ s report on the organization of truck transport, : 
in General (then Captain) Benjamin D. Foulois’ report 
on the air operations, we have excellent balance sheet 
showing the price that must be paid for such last-minut 
improvistations. These reports carry an important ball 0 
for those responsible for the policy which threatens ' 
start us in our next war with the equipment of the last 


General Henry J. Reilly, O.R.C., has contributed ¢ 
chapters dealing with the 1916-17 mobilization of the Ne 
tional Guard on the Border. He brings out two importatt 
points: first, what the Guardsman pays when he 1s called 
out for long periods of police work; and second the dan- 


ger resulting from a peace-time organization ot Guard 
units on a territorial rather than a tactical basis. 


JAMES B. Orp 
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\CEMAKER: The Life and Letters of Gen- 
H. Bliss. By Frederick Palmer. Dodd 
)., New York, 1934. $4.00. 


o Bliss, Peacemaker Colonel Frederick Palmer 
‘void in the history of the World War, for 
being an affectionate tribute to an illustrious 
soldier and statesman, is the story of the part 
America in the policy of the Allied and As- 
lowers during the war and in their efforts to 
| lasting peace. Every Army officer will wish 
s history of the rdle taken in the Inter-Allied 
; by one of their number, the memory of whom 
us still cherish with respectful affection, and 
whose 4 \merican good common sense and thorough un- 
erstanding of the past history and the aspirations and 
psycholo gy » of our recent allies won him exceptional con- 
aderation from all with whom he was associated and 
made him the most important American contribution to 
that unity of military policy and command which finally 
won the war. 
Although full of personal anecdotes and human interest 
for the reader of history who can no longer take his history 
aight, ¢ ‘olonel Palmer’s book is based on original docu- 
ents and letters that permit the great events treated to 
be viewed from the standpoint of those who were actually 
king part in them. It was high time that some of these 
documents and the letters expressing General Bliss’ reac- 
uon to the happenings and conflicting i interests with which 
he was surrounded should be published. Their orderly 
arrangement and the skillfully woven text with which 
they are presented, help the reader materially to visualize 
each subject and event in its proper relation to the cir- 
cumstances and the writings of others on the same subject. 
To one interested in the winning of the war and in the 
part America took in this achievement, there will be no 
dull moments in following the story as told by the philoso- 
phical but humorous, and understanding, and often pic- 
turesque letters and reports of the simple American 
soldier, who could apparently see both sides of every 
question and whose knowledge and understanding of 
others never seemed to fail him in an emergency. 


The first quarter of the book is a pleasant and entertain- 
ing account of the formation of character and mind which 
were to stand General Bliss and the American nation in 

such good stead in the great emergency of the World 
War. The other three- -quarters are an indispensable sup- 
plement to the history of America’s part in the war and 
in the search for a formula to ensure peace, amid the con- 
ficting national aspirations and selfish interests that in- 


evitably sought their own satisfaction after the victory 
was won. 


It would probably have been impossible to find an au- 
thor better fitted by his own personal experiences and by 
his previous acquaintance with the questions treated, to 
analyze the mass of correspondence and official documents 
and, after eliminating all unessential matter, to construct 
out of chem such an interesting and convincing whole. As 


General Bliss himself would have wished, Colonel Palmer 
has refrained from taking issue with any previous writers, 
or at least from underlining the issue and arguing it to a 
conclusion. What he may have sacrificed by this self- 
control in sensationalism and in emotional appeal, is more 
than compensated for in dignity and in the convincing 
power of quiet and unprejudiced statement. 

Because so much has already been written on the sub 
ject, Americans will be surprised to find that in General 
Pershing’s draft of the instructions he desired as Com- 
mander- in-Chief of the American forces in France there 
was‘ ‘no reference to maint: uning the independence of our 
army.” The fact is that this was explicitly covered by the 
fifth paragraph of the formal instructions to General Per- 
shing drafted for the President's approv: al under General 
Bliss’ s direction. It had been foreseen by the latter in a 
memorandum on May 4, 1917, which he prepared for the 
Secretary of War, on our participation in the war. More- 
over, it was General Bliss’s statement to the Supreme War 
Council that finally put to rest the question of amalga- 
mating the American troops in small groups with the 
armies of our allies—at least officially, for unofficially 1 
dividual efforts continued until the armistice. As to A 
our Military Representative said on this occasion, Col- 
onel Palmer quotes only a later account by General Bliss, 
which is but a paraphrase. The record shows that he con 
cluded his explanation of the attitude of the American 
Government on the subject with the quite unmistakable 
statement: “Such a thing as permanent amalgamation of 
our units with British oul French units would be intoler- 
able to American sentiment.” 

Strident pacifists will be shocked to learn that it was a 
professional soldier who all his life strove for peace, as the 
title of the book implies. This striving for peace, how- 
ever, followed the lines of common sense, based on a pro- 
found understanding of national aspirations and psychol- 
ogy. It never neglected emotional reactions in interna- 
ional crises; nor ‘oa i it ever slip i into that hallucination 
which sees security against war in defenselessness. 

American officers will profit by studying General Bliss’s 
profesional analyses of military proble ms and his methods 
of thought and study. In this connection the reviewer 
cannot resist the temptation to quote Secretary Baker's 
tribute to his sturdy assistant: “Bliss had in a higher de- 
gree than anybody else with whom I have ever "been j in 
contact, the habit of deliberate and consecutive thinking. 
Nearly everybody else, including myself, thinks spas- 
modically and if a good idea ocurs to me, I reach a good 
solution, but Bliss’s mind was a comprehensive card index 
and his method of using it was like one of these machines 
they have in the Census Bureau where you feed in ten 
thousand cards with various data upon them and then read 
at the bottom of the machine the total number of cross- 
eyed persons in ten thousand. He had what I like to call 
a brooding intelligence and nothing is more characteristic 
of my recollection of him than to see him sitting in his 
office or mine, looking out the window making up his 


mind. It was a slow, methodical, inclusive and consecu 
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tive recollection of each material element to which there 
was automatically given the proper weight, and when he 
relaxed he had a result which he could state, almost cate- 
gorically, and demonstrate to anybody who doubted by 
instantly marshalling all the questions and considerations 
on both sides. When he had reached his conclusion, 
the statement of the conclusion was as convincing to an 
auditor as the demonstration of a proposition in Euclid.” 

The reviewer might quote further from this treasury of 
wisdom gleaned from the experience and philosophy of a 
truly and honestly thoughtful man. Pertinent also is a 
discussion of his unheeded advice about the terms of the 
armistice and his protest against the agreement as to Shan- 
cung, but these matters are better left for those who read 
the volume. 

Army officers will read this life of one of their great 
colleagues with gratification that one of their cloth re- 
mained so steadfastly true to the motto of his alma mater, 
“Duty, Honor, Country,” without allowing personal con- 
siderations or selfish ambitions to influence his actions or 
detract from the pure patriotism in the light of which he 
viewed and judged every question. Every reader will 
close the book glad to have thus clearly defined at least 
one burly figure that stood out in the kaleidoscopic scene 
of that momentous time for the application of common 
sense and the lessons of history to solve the problems of 
our threatened civilization. —_Cotonet U.S. Grant, 3RD 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION. By Allen French. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1934. $6.00. 


Professional soldiers may read this book to their ad- 

vantage, but professional patriots had best keep away 
from it, especially orators of Bunker Hill Day. While 
this is no mere “debunking” history and leaves the glory, 
that glory goes where it belongs. The account of Bunker 
Hill shows 1 inexpert, confused leadership, sometimes none 
at all. It shows a vast lack of tactical ability, blundering 
and bad staff work and a deplorable lack ‘of discipline. 
And it may be doubted if the D.A.R. will be pleased to 
learn that General Washington found the New England 
soldiers “an exceedingly dirty and nasty people.” 

Mr. French set out to write as full an account as might 
be necessary to give a full description of what took place 
during the first year of the American Revolution from 
original source materials and in such a way that every 
important statement might be verified and judged. The 
result is success in the form of 715 pages of copiously 
annotated text, buttressed by 55 pages of appendices, 
14 pages of bibliographical materials, a 10-page index, 
and 6 maps. 

It is the beefsteak and potatoes of history, but smoth- 
ered in onions. It is a more juicy dish than its ponderous 
bulk might imply. While custom may entitle the pub- 
lishers to spread the description * ‘vivid and exciting’ to 
the book as a whole, this is true only in certain enter- 
taining and diverting passages. As a whole, in spite of its 
formidable display of erudition, it is readable. 
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While it is not primarily a military history ontains 
more of value to a soldier than most so-calle’ militan 
histories. No one studying the American Revo! stion ca 
afford to ignore it. The very references alor: mak 
invaluable. 

One biographer of Washington has censure! hi {, 
having made no better use of the frontier riflesan, The 
riflemen wanted “nothing to preserve their health and 
courage but water from the spring with a little parches 
corn.” They were capable of marching 600 miles in three 
weeks, as did the V irginia rilemen, without losing a ma 


from sickness. They were armed with a we apon having 
double the range of the musket and of far greater 4. 
curacy, and they knew how to use it. But “Gen. Wash. 
ington said he wished they had never come; Gen. Lee ha 
damned them and wished them all in Boston.” The 
were, said General Ward, “As Indifferent men as eve: 
I Served with, their Privates Mutinous and often Desert. 
ing to the Enemy unwilling for Duty of any kind Exceed. 
ingly vitious and I think the army here would be as wel 
without them as with them.”’ Added to that, the rile 
could be fired at the most twice a minute and the musket 
five times; so that one corps given rifles rejected them on 
the ground that the superior rapidity of fire of the muskets 
made them feel safer. 

There is one criticism to be made of Mr. French’s work 
In his chapter on Washington's reorganization of the 
Army he deplores that writers have neglected this phase 
of his task. Yet when W: ashington first took command of 
the Army he organized 1 it into divisions, and except for 
bare mention of it on page 306, this striking fact is ig- 
nored. Now it is an extraordinary thing that W ashington 
should have done this, because the formation of even 
temporary divisions followed a very recent innovation. 
It was not until 1788 that divisions were first established 
on a territorial basis. It would be interesting to know i 
the suggestion did not come from that brilliant and mos 
eccentric soldier, Charles Lee, who accompanied Wash 
ington to Cambtidge. 

One really should compliment the author upon his di 
cernment and the sound judgment with which he dis 
cusses military problems—J. M. ScAMMELL. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT: THE GREAT SOLDIER OF 
AMERICA. By Colonel Robert R. McCormick. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. $5.0 


This new book on Grant by Colonel Robert R. Mc 
Cormick is the outcome of a long cherished interest in the 
slight, both real and literary, accorded Grant during 
lifetime and since then by critics and historians. Colon nel 
McCormick’s deep convictions on the subject, and his 
always brilliant and sometimes rather sharp pen, make 
of the book a bright and stimulating record of events 


1 1 


which all too often are allowed to become merely a dea 
recounting of military history. 

Colonel McCormick makes no attempt to write a his. 
tory of the Civil War, or even a complete biog: aphy ot 


General Grant; the book is rather a delicately executed 






































politics and policies of the middle 1800's 
d Grant’s destiny, and a revaluation of his 
| military ability, 


aly 
which came so amazingly 


1en events called him back into the service. 
ormick’s own military background, his long 
editorial experience, and his ability to write 
| clarity of events clouded in dispute and 
: culiarly ‘fit him to detect and emphasize the 
Slevant soints of a long and bitter struggle in which 
| expediency and the trend of public opinion too 
ilated policies that rightly should have been 
rative of the military high command. The 
chor is frank in his comments, and refreshing i in his 
s to discard old traditions and dicta ond stand 
ly by his faith in the greatness of the generalship 
plain and unassuming American soldier. He 
res the exploits of Geont with the great captains 
lier wars. and brings his hero out on top every time, 
ndly summing up his career, as compared with the 
t Na poleon’ s, by saying, “Napoleon found a great 
bemy and great generals, nul left neither. Grant Gund 
ther and le ft both.” 
The author claims that Grant alone, of all the famous 
ry men of history, rose to his exalted position by 
sanctial merit’’ and not by means of a propitious 
family, wealth or political i intrigue. He supports 
m a Grant's great merit by devoting a chapter of 
; we to interesting and detailed accounts of each of 
nt’s campaigns loons the time he was a Quartermaster 
er in Mexico, to the days when he commanded the 
e army of the Union. 
The book contains 30 well executed battle maps 1 
lor, so simply plotted and so plainly captioned that che 
reader can follow the author’s arguments in favor of 
t's gene ralship; at the same time, they are sufficiently 
iprehensive for the study of the c 


campaigns by a milt- 
ary student. 


The footnotes are of interest to both the 
sual reader and the student.—Louts J. Storck. 


AMERICAN MILITARISM. By Captain Elbridge 
Colby. The Society of American Military Engineers. 


W ashington, D. ead 1934. 112 pages. $1.00. 


1 American Militarism, Captain Colby uses four bat- 
ks of our wars to show the utter wastefulness in lives and 
honey of our usual military policy, and two other battles 

llustrate by contrast the results of employing well- 

ined ind organized armies. Long Island, Bladensburg 
| st Bull Run, and Santiago, egly and clearly recount- 

: and devoid of the usual palliations and heroics of 

100! book histories, from the first group; and Gettys- 
irg and the Meuse-Argonne, the second. 

The story an honest account of these battles tells is so 
t hardly needs, for the military reader, as much 
1s Captain Colby gives. Nevertheless, an old 

retold makes good reading; and certainly the 

our almost insane negligence of preparedness 
ught out in Major Ganoe’s History of the 


ill tale of 


nest br 
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United States Army can bear any amount of repetition 
until the lesson is learned. 

Captain Colby moreover has addressed himself to the 
general reader and not particularly to the military. It ts 
to be hoped that other serious historical studies come 
from this author, for he proves in this small book not 
only that a million men do not spring to arms overnight 
but also what we far too rarely find—that accounts of 
campaigns and battles can well form both stirring and 
interesting narratives without the least loss of accuracy in 
their telling. JosepH |. GREEN! 


R. E. LEE. A biogr: iphy, | 5 Dougl: is Southall Freeman. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New Y A. Volume I and II 


I »297 


The character of “Ol 


pages. 97.50. 


Marse Robert’ lends itself so 
readily to apotheosis that his biographers, almost without 
exception, have been led to commit the unpardonable 
biographical sin of hero-worship. We are confronted in 
variably with a Lee who doubtless once lived, but whose 
actual /iz ing character has been obscured by the unfortun 
ate tendency of his recreators to exalt rather than portray. 

Dr. Freeman’s literary conducted with scien 
tific impartiality, reveals definitely and for the first time 
the authentic Lee. 


autopsy, 


i 1s possible to m: ike this statement 
despite the fact that only two of the projected four vol- 
umes are at present avail: ible to this reviewer. 

Two decades of intensive research by the author has 
made for an elaborate presentation and detailed docu 
mentation; Freeman lose his 
sense of perspective, his clarity, or his continuity of inct 
dent. W herever possib sle, moreover, the author adheres 
to the military te rminology of the Civil War period, but 
when such adherence enge nders obscurity through loss of 
the term’s origin: al signfic ance, he adopts the langu: ige of 
modern war. 


but never once does Dr. 


Dr. Freeman is victimized by no spasms of imaginative 
insight. He brutally destroys the very pretty illusion, con- 
red up by fanciful biographers, that Lee spent the 
greater part of a might at Arlington wrestling with the 
motives that might lead him to alliance with the Federal 
Government or with his native state Virginia. The author 
points out unromantically but truthullly that Lee’s mind 
was already made up before he left his post in Texas. 
Even more signific ant is Dr. Freeman’s e xpl: nation of a 
certain defect in Lee’s character that cast a dark shadow 
over his martial genius. Lee, bred and raised in aristocratic 
Virginia, was too fine a gentleman for the business of wat 
He was too considerate, too easy. He would attempt pet 
suasion but never compulsion. 

Perhaps Dr. Freeman's greatest departure from prece 
dent is his treatment of the military campaigns. 


To quote 
from the Preface 


“For military history, in general, may 
fail to be instructive because, paradoxically, it is too in 


nd +e 
formative. then v igor 


ously adhering to it by conducting his narrative in the 
original * 


And in making this statement, 


‘fog of war, a the author wrote what 1 1s probably 
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the greatest military biography in the history of American 
letters but one which probably will have no great popular 
appeal because it presupposes a rather thorough knowl- 
edge of the Virginia campaigns for complete understand- 
ing on the part of the reader. 

The ‘ ‘fog of war’ method has certain rather obvious ad- 
vantages. At a given moment the reader ts just as ignor- 
ant as Lee of the strength, the size, the strategic move- 
ments of the enemy. As the information drifts slowly into 
headquarters, the reader has the privilege of w atching Lee 
in his analysis of the intelligence, his weighing of the 
alternatives, and finally the formation of a plan of action. 
The reader may even have the vicarious satisfaction of 
substituting himself for the Confederate leader and of 
working out the problems as they present themselves. 
Furthermore, the “fog of war’ ’ method heightens the sus- 
pense and gives a vivid picture of the genius of Lee. 


D.P.H. 


DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY POWER. By Pro 
fessor S. B. McKinley. The Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1934. $3.00. 


Professor McKinley has written a book which we 
should like to have every thinking citizen read. This 
statement is made, in spite of certain criticisms which will 
be assessed against it. 

To be commended almost without qualification, is the 
22-page Introduction written by that historian and master 
of political science, Charles Austin Beard. Professor Beard 
errs in his interpretation of the present status of the Na- 
tional Guard and the exact meaning of the “Reserves,” 
but these are minor matters. After showing how the 
framers of the Constitution were fully alive to the in- 
extricability of political organization and military policy, 
he briefly surveys the history of our army and navy polli- 
cies, declares that our present establishments are largely 
haphazard and accidental and not matured institutions of 
public policy. They are the results of pulling and hauling 
in Congress. We have been through decades of expedi- 
ency, not of sober planning. The military men may plan, 
but the publicists refuse to plan on anything military, be- 
cause, perhaps, that is not politics. 

“We are drifting. Pacifists insist on talking peace. 
Army and Navy officers, aided by the supply interests, 
get what they can get. They know that a screaming 
President and/or Congress may thrust them into a war at 
any time and tell them to take Berlin, Pekin, or Sokode 
in thirty days. So they demand all they dare to demand 
and would be less than human in the circumstances, 
if they did not cry for more. Whither all this is leading 
no one seems to know or care to know. It is appro- 
priate to ask again the old question which the Fathers of 
the American Republic thought fundamental to security 
of the nation. What are and should be the relations ot 
civil and military authorities? What are the inner con- 
nections between social and economic development and 
military power? . As long as these questions are con- 
sidered academic, ‘ail the teachings of the Fathers are 
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ignored, our civil and mulitary minds are 
wander in gray and lampless wastes.” 

So much for the introduction. 

Professor McKinley has a thesis. Starting \ ith Greek Mleacy | 
times, he surveys military history. “Crinens infanery” ke salans 


feels is the true guarantee of democracy. “Aristocratic cy. Mlesliear 


tined Pn sorrors 





alry” and “mercenary professional infantry” have bee. I do 
supreme in days of despotism. Whenever the fluctuatin 

course of military science reached a stage at which thy 

man on foot, the common citizen bearing arms for ati; 


only—the soldier-citizen of Athens and Rome, nil; 
of England and America—was supreme on the + batt 
field, that was an age of democracy. 

Expensive armament or a type of warfare which », 
quired a high degree of individual skill, 1 


armies of well-trained men, 





he wo 
ant sma 
and also meant a oppr 
sion of the common man. - 





He finds in the city states of Greece, that a citize; symbe 
one who bears arms; that those who bear arms are citizens 








and that citizen infantry is then supreme on the ba Pro 
field, and the people rule. The moment cavalry “te 
important on more open battlefields than the hill ani 
valley country of Greece provided, the tyrants arose, 
finally the monarchy of Macedonia became supreme P 
finds the same story in Rome, citizens formi ing ¢ ing 0 
legions and achieving victory and political control, givi 
way to emperors when warfare became too comp 
for “militia,” giving way to military tyrants as soo 
the Roman army baccene barbarianized and profession 
alized. He finds the Middle Ages a dark and d 
eriod, where the mounted knight in expensive a armor 
tuled the battlefield. The rise of the bowman and pike 
man in the Thirteenth Century and the rise of the i 
ants in revolt showed the first tendency toward den 
racy. He finds that the Eighteenth Century, ary it 
“benevolent” despots and professional armies, also se 
the rise of democracy with new and more effective use 
of citizen infantry. In America the citizen who took hi 
rifle from the mantelpiece, achieved a republic. In Franc 
the citizen who fought in “open order” overthrew feudal 
ism and monarchy together. 

For the next hundred years, citizen infantry, conscr 
ed forces of the whole people with the nation in arms 
ruled the world and democracy triumphed. The Work 
War, he says, was an infantry struggle. Only in its last 
stages did the tank and the airplane indicate their fi 
prominence. 

















Now, in the decade and a half last past, declares Pro 
fessor McKinley, the military prophets are predict ing 
highly technological warfare of gas, and tank, and 
plane. These weapons are expensive. They also req! 

a high degree of training. They mark the beginning 
the decline of the supremacy of the citizen infantry. In 
Europe dictators have risen to power, marking the declin 
of democracy. 

In all cases the use of small profesional force, of ex 
pensive equipment, and of highly trained troops, has co 
incided with a period of revulsion against wai and the 
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y. And as 
and motorized warfare in- 
portance, citizen infantry declines. 
vut the world,” 


r, just such as we are facing today. 
al, mechanized, 
' “Democ- 
says Professor McKinley, “ts 


by recent advances in technical arms of the 


w what he is going to do about it. He does 
do our bit to preserve democracy, shall we 
1odernizing our forces? U nthinkable! The 
broad is greater than the peril of despotism at 
shall we have 
lestroy tanks, eliminate motors, junk all air- 


void the  doclion of de mocracy, 
flown m achine guns? Impr actic able! It might 
After four 
iepression, the peoples of the world are still avid 
Why? 


and each wants the best it can get, are but 


while, but it could never be done. 


oney on armaments. Because those 


ilmost instinctive national desires and national 


1 McKinley has taught us many things about 
rtance and the political implications of our branch 

_ We sincerely hope that his volume will set 

men to thinking of the value of infantry from 
han milieney. 


her tl After successive years of see- 


rT water of the service reduced in strength and 
ped of grades and ratings through the lean “econ- 
omy” years since 1922, we Infantrymen may well acclaim 
ithis new champion. 
ugh we greet him as a friend for his kind words, 
we ¢ annot give unqu: ilified approval to his volume. Read- 
is summary of Greek and Roman politics and mili- 
we are fascinated, but coming down to later 
we found many errors of fact. Note these: 
The capture of Louisburg was chiefly due to the New 
ol ind colonists.” 
Braddock . . . observing all the rules of military art.” 
Not even the rules of his day.) 
Colonial militia . 


V tactics, 


fought the French better 

n the expertly cmined E nelish soldier.” 

In the Revolution, ;, the American triumph owed 
thing to professional fighters.” (Shade of Baron von 
teuben! ) 

In the Battle of New Orleans, the American forces 
cre a motley crew of frontier militiamen with a sprink- 

ling of pirates, negroes, and Creoles.’’ (Tell that to the 
ees intry! Or to the Tennessee men who had fought 
th Jackson in the Creek and Indian campaigns! ) 

Frederick the Great neglected reconnaissance.” 
rotessor McKinley would also have us believe that 

Suena V ista was the deciding operation of the Mexic an 

nd discussing i it he praises the “volunteers’’ with- 

iving the proper credit to the artillery which saved 

He says that the conquest of Cuba was achieved 

tantry’ without indicating that it was professional 

it the Regular Army. He quotes the extremest 

ts of Liddell Hart and Fuller as if they were 
sober military circles. 

rs of ingratitude to condemn the scholarship of a 
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book which has been such intere sting reading, and which 
might well be of immense value in stimulating thought 
on the important issue of national defense, but honest, 
compels us to say that it appears to be too much a piece 
The 


truths but he has slurred others and distorted still others 


of special ple ading. author has recounted 


many 
Also, with a few exceptions, he selects for mention only 
those facts which will most thoroughly support his thesis 
Yet, strange as it may seem in the face of such damaging 
criticism, it 1s the opinion ot the reviewer that there isa 
general element of soundness in the tendency which Pro 
fessor McKinley has apparently discovered. By his errors 
and overpleading he has damaged his product but perhaps 
even overple ading has some virtue in a general publication 
for popular consumption, since it may arouse discussion 


and serve to direct attention to the important subject mat 


ter of the book. E.¢ cS 


SEA POWER IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Ad 
miral Sir Herbert Richmond, K.C.B., Vere Harms 
worth Professor of Naval History at Cambridge Uni 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 1934. 323 

$3.00. 


versity. 


pages. 


It has again remained for a citizen of another country 
to carry on the original work of an American. In the 
yresent instance it is sea power, which may properly be 
ascribed as the of the late Rear Admiral A. 
T. Mahan, the United States Navy’s greatest 
on Naval Strategy. Disappointing though it is that an 
American did not undertake the work it must be con 
ceded that it would have been difficult to have found a 
better qualified authority for the task than Admiral Sit 
Herbert Richmond 
generous in acknowledging the debt to the pioneering 
ou of Admiral Mahan. 

The titled ““Mahan and Sea 


comprises a review of salient points of Mahan’s tenets 


“invention” 


authority 


hor one who could have been more 


introduction, Power, 
and 
brief analysis of how present day conditions have affected 
them. 


the conditions upon which they were founded, 


The author then makes a study of sea power from 
the earliest times showing that States as sea powers fall 


into either of two classes, ‘“‘natural”’ 


sea powers, or “arti 
ficial” sea powers, as the Impetus towards sea power was 
inspired by actual economic need or by mere desire to 
exercise power. 

One point, generally overlooked in the United States, 
receives great emphasis, that a Navy is not sea power but 
only ss The author likens 


sea power to a three- legged stool dependent “ } upon three 


a constituent part of sea- power.’ 


supports, shipping, colonies or overseas possessions, and a 
fighting force. . Many re aders will be surprised to note 
chat more Spi ace 1S devoted to the subject of a merchant 
marine than to the other two components combined. Any 
citizens objecting to a subsidy for our merchant marine, 
whether under guise of post office contracts, loans, or out 
right grants eek re ad this sectiot after which 1 1s 
believed they would have a true ap preciation of the str 


of a nation for a large merchant marine. 
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The author takes exception to the often upheld conten- 
tion of the United States that reduction in size of cruisers 
gives advantage to the nation with the largest merchant 
Heet. The book is helpful i in giving the British point of 
view— though the reviewer feels that the American argu- 
ment remains unshaken. Conceding 1 it unbelievable “that 
a merchant vessel is a match for, or a threat to, a man-of- 
war smaller than 10,000 tons’’—wouldn’t it be possible 
that several merchant vessels (armed with the same caliber 
of gun) would constitute such a “‘threat’’ though remain- 


ing impotent against the larger cruiser armed with its 
larger caliber? 


Another thought to give Americans pause, “That no 
fighting forces can operate without bases is a truth estab- 
lished by long experience. * Also, “The merchant fleets 
and the overseas possessions are the means which enable 
the fighting forces to act, furnishing them with the ele- 
ments of endurance and mobility.” 


No doubt the most vital attack upon the very life of 
navies, and to a great extent of armies as well, in any age 
is the present agitation that air power has supplemented 
sea power, and its sister, land power. This is a great 
danger in that, with its threat to cities and their civilian 
populations, the idea has caught popular fancy. Such 
greatly circulated writings as Arthur Brisbane’s daily 
newspaper column and the frequent outpourings of former 
General Mitchell, have added to the flame. It is refresh- 
ing to find that such a great authority as Admiral Rich- 
mond, after painstaking study, has concluded that air 
power has not supplanted sea power but is merely its ad- 
junct. Because of the importance of the subject a quota- 
tion is made at some length: 


Several nations—though not all, some being wiser in 
this respect than others—have imagined that because a 
vehicle carrying artillery, or artillery whose projectiles 
move under the force of gravity instead of under that of 
some chemical propellant, and moves above the surface of 
the water, it therefore belongs to a different service from 
one which moves on the surface of the water. The same 
erroneous idea affected the French Chamber of Deputies 
in 1917, when, in consequence of discontent with the 
operations against submarines, it established a special de- 
partment of submarine warfare, in the belief that the sub- 
marine was so specialized a vessel as to require a separate 
Ministry. ‘Public opinion, parliament, uninstructed per- 
sons in general, measure problems of military organization 
on a purely subjective basis. They have an instinctive ten- 
ency to gather under one directing authority everything 
that relates to a subject, to an engine, to a settled order of 
affairs: they either eliminate or do not perceive the end, the 
raison da’ etre—in a word the object . . . It would be some- 
what the same, if in war on land, everything which related 
to action against enemy artillery, or cavalry, or aviation were 
separately grouped under one direction.” This separation 
of one part of the Frency Navy from the remainder lasted, 
however, a short time only, for its error was soon perceived. 
Objectively, not subjectively, is the true principle which 
should inform and govern the constitution of a fighting 
force. All of those instruments which have the common 
function of operating at sea with the object of obtaining 
and exercising control of the sea are instruments of the 
sea service. 
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The author appears to believe that much th 
of air activities against cities and merchant shipping wy; = 
be tempered by the danger of reprisals and | 
of neutral disapprov ral, the latter well exemp 
participation of the United States in the World Wa, b 
the result of German submarine activities. | 
stand that aircraft should be controlled in th 
against shipping in accordance with the same ‘restric we 1937 








slaced upon submarines appears well taken. Stal 
Almost half of this work ts devoted to the author's com, with 
tention that nations, by increasing the size of individy, Har 


ships and of fleets, have not increased their security 
each such increase is met by other nations. Admiry 
Richmond is a strong supporter of the reductio: 
ments, believing that some basis for stabilizing the size 
of ships and of fleets can be discovered. He ‘offers his 
solution, that the sea power required for the security of 
the smallest nation should be determined, that of others 
being based thereon. The author states the present basi 
is that least fleet which the United States, as the pros. 
pective greatest sea power at the time of the Washington 
conference, was willing to cut down to, thus making t 
present basis the largest fleet instead of the smallest. 
The final conclusion of the author is that, in spit 
ons conditions, sea power remains the fore 
World Adiins that Admiral Mahan proclaimed it to b: 
“Until it shall have become impossible to exercise an 
control over the movements of shipping at sea, sea power 
which 1s the power of exercising that control, will con 
tinue to exist; and its influence will be measured by ¢ 
extent to which the instruments are able to make t 


control effective.” —G.C.W. 


A FAMOUS COMMAND: THE RICHMOND 
LIGHT INFANTRY BLUES. By Colonel John A 
Cutchins. Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, V 
1935- 399 pages. $5.00. 

This book is more than the story of the Richnond 
Blues. It is the history of Richmond for one hundred ani 
forty-five years, told in the activities of A Famous Cos 
mand. It is a record of the service of thousands of h 
finest sons in peace and in war. It is the story of respor- 
sive and enlightened citizenship, finding i its outlet in 
triotic and useful service. That service began with ° Gen 
eral” Gabriel’s slave insurrection and continued wi 7° the 
troubles with the British and the War of 1812. Mean 
while the politics of the times found entry into he coun- 
cils of the Company and partisanship ran high. Even 
movement for liberty 1 in other sections of the world found 
ready sympathy in the hearts of the members of the Blue 
and found expression in the records of the Company’ 
meetings and in actual gifts. The jealousy of the power 
of the new central government is observed in the activi 
ties of the members of the Company, while the nage: 
of the times is fully reflected. Participating 1 in the recet 
tion of practically every distinguished visitor within the 
city’s gates, oftentimes acting as hosts, the Blues rook 
part in the memorable reception to Lafayette, and at on 
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ed the President and Vice-President of the 

[he growth of the city, with its 3,000 in- 
8g, to the present day 1s accurately depicted 
t of importance since that time is faithfully 


ED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS IN 
ied by William O. Scroggs and Research 
Council on Foreign Relations; edited and 

ntroduction by Walter Lippman. New York. 
nd Brothers, 1934. $3.00. 

n the international events of the past year are 

portrayed and authoritatively interpreted in 

volume—how Roosevelt has dealt with the 

pressing. world problems he received from the 

Hitler’s Germany has made 

blems even more pressing, hew our departure 

gold standard has affected international finance, 

gn relations are influencing our economic situ- 
xplained. 


Psyc he ! OGY FOR EXECUTIVES. By Elliott Dun 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 264 pages. 


by the Professor of Industrial Relations at Yale, 
s book reads exactly as if it had been written by a pro- 
rat Yale. It is precise, learned and arid. While all 
\rmy officers must have a thorough grasp of the subject 
feomees. they will find the oniicdes on Leadership, by 
er General Perry L. Miles, which appeared ir 
tissues of the JoURNAL, much easier to digest. 


“R.W.G. 


pag THE SOLDIER. By Percival Christopher 
. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 

329 pages. $2.00. 
lr is perhaps a bit too much to expect the author of 
« Geste to turn out another adventure novel on par 
ich that classic, but Wren comes mighty close to it in 
s absorbing story. Far be it from ha reviewer to take 
the edge off ‘the suspense by outlining the plot. If you 
ea top notch yarn you had better vend this before the 


novies spoil it. R.W.G. 
vw 
. . . 
bargains in Books 
ig books listed below are valuable additions to any 
military library. Most of them are out of print. All are 
1, but in good condition, and perfect as to content. 
he gn in parentheses indicates the published price, 
id figure the price at which they are offered. 
nly one copy of each title, so, first come, first 


OF FIGHTING, Admiral B. A. Fiske. ($3.00) $1.50. 
)N IN ARMS, Marshal von der Goltz. ($3.75) $1.50. 
/R OF IGNORANCE, Gen. Homer Lea. ($2.50) 


ES, C. W. Sawyer. ($4.00) $1.00. 

Kk OF MILITARY LAW, BRITISH ARMY, Capt 
ns. ($3.50) $1.00 

ICS, Prof. E. P. Warner. ($3.25) $1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER, Major F. C. Bartlett 
($3.00) $1.00. 

HANDBOOK FOR QUARTERMASTERS, War Department 
($2.25) $1.50. 

NOTES ON MILITARY EXPLOSIVES, Gen. E. M. Weaver 
($3.75) $2.00. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH MILITARY MANUAL, J. A. Picard 
($1.50) $.50. 

MOBILIZATION IN RETROSPECT. (50c) $ 

ELEMENTS OF HIPPOLOGY, Major F. C. M: 
$1.00. 

AIRCRAFT POWER PLANTS. ($4.25) $1.50. 

ELEMENTS OF MILITARY HY sIENE, Major P. M. Ash 
burn. ($3.00) $1.00 

LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, Thomas Carlyle 
($2.50) $1.25. 

A GENTLEMAN REBEL: EXPLOITS OF ANTHONY 
WAYNE, J. H. Preston. ($1.00) $.50 

MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE, Gen. E. P 
Alexander. ($5.00) $4.00. 

GREAT CAPTAINS, Col. T. A. Dodge. ($3.00) $1.50 

VANAMEE, Mary Vanamee. ($3.00) 4 00. 

SET Ehar cated tine . Hall Clb oe 

WILLIAM L. SEIBERT: THE ‘RMY ENGINEER, 
B. Clark. ($3.00) $1.00 

OLD ARMY MEMORIES, Gen. Tames Parker. ($4.00) $1.50 

THE WARFARE OF TODAY, Colonel P. Azan. ($3.50) $1.50 

THE WAR OF POSITIONS, Colonel P. Azan. ($1.50) $1.00 

ON WAR OF TODAY, General von Bernhardi (2 volumes) 
($7.50) $3.00 

ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS, Col. A. L. Wagner 
($3.00) $1.50. 

FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS, A. N. Atteridge. ($2.50) $1.25. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN, George Hooper. ($1.50) $1.00 

THE SIEGE AND FALL OF PORT ARTHUR, W. R. Smith 
($3.00) $1.00. 

MY EXPERIENCES AT NAN-SHAN AND PORT AR 
THUR, Gen. N. A. Tretyakov ($4.00) $2.00 

THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA, Capt. V. Semenoff. ($2.50) 
$.75. 

FROM THE YA-LU TO PORT ARTHUR, Col. O. E. 
Wood. ($2.00) $1.00 

THE CAMPAIGN OF KONIGGRATZ, Col. A. L. Wagner 
($2.50) $1.00. 

GERMAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPA 
NESE WAR. (7 volumes) ($30.00) $10.00 

A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP BOOK, Gen. Ian Hamilto 
(2 volumes) ($7.50) $3.00 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR, Ropes and Livermore 
(4 volumes) ($10.00) $6.00 

BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR. (8 vol 
uems) ($25.00) $15.00 

BRITISH OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPA 
NESE WAR. (5 volumes) ($30.00) $7.50 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, Capt. F. R. Sedgwick 
($2.50) $1.00. 

THE STORY OF THE BATTLES AT GETTYSBURG, Col 
J. K. P. Scott. ($3.50) $1.00. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 1904-05, Col. C. Ross. ($5.00) 
$1.50 

EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. ($4.00) 
$2.00. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF CHANCELLORSVILLE, Col. T. A 
Dodge. ($4.00) $2.00 

THE LONG ARM OF LEE, Col. J. C. Wise. (2 volumes) 
($15.00) $7.50. 

GALLIPOLI, John Masefield. ($3.00) $1.25 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WORLD WAR, General von 

Freytag-Loringhoven. ($2.50) $1.00. 

A NATION TRAINED IN ARMS, General von Freytag 
Loringhoven. ($2.50) $1.00 

WITH THE 29th DIVISION IN GALLIPOLI, Rev. O 
Creighton. ($2.50) al 

THE IMMORTAL GAMBLE, Comdr. A. T. Stewart. ($2.50) 
$1.00. 

STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR, W. L. McPhersor 
($3.50) $2.00. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR, W. L. Mi 
Pherson. ($2.50) $1.25 

NOW IT CAN BE TOLD, Sir Philip Gibbs. ($3.00) $1.00 

TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR, Prof 
D. W. Johnson. ($2.00) $1.00. 

AMERICA IN FRANCE, Col. Frederick Palmer. ($2.50) $2.00 

OUR GREATEST BATTLE: THE MEUSE-ARGONNE 


Col. Frederick Palmer. $2.50 
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THE EYEWITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR, Col. 
E. D. Swinton. ($1.00) $.50. 

A YEAR AGO, Col. E. D. Swinton. ($1.25) $.75. 

— OF THE A.E.F., Capt. Shipley Thomas. ($6.00) 

00. 

THE GREAT WAR, F. H. Simonds. (2 volumes) ($5.00) $2.50. 

GALLIPOLI DIARY, Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton. (2 volumes) 
($10.00) $5.00. 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR, Col. John Buchan. (24 
volumes) ($25.00) $12.50. 

THE GREAT CRUSADE, Gen. J. T. Dickman. ($2.50) $1.00. 

SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DESPATCHES, official. (2 volumes) 
($15.00) $5.00. 

SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND, Col. J. H. Boraston. (2 
volumes) ($10.00) $5.00. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 82d DIVISION, A.E.F. 
($4.00) $1.00. 
THE JESTING ARMY, E. Raymond. ($3.00) $1.00. 


HISTORY OF THE 90th DIVISION, A.E.F. 

THE yg A OF THE 36th DIV ISION, C 
($3.00) 

THE ‘ath DIVISION, Col. C. A. Bach. ($4.00) $2.00. 

THE 8&th DIVISION IN THE WORLD WAR. ($5.00) $2.50. 

LET’S GO, Lieut. L. F. Ranlett. ($2.50) $1.00. 

THE AUSTRALIANS AT RABAUL (A volume of Australian 
Official History. ($7.00) $2.50. 

THE CANADIAN MEDICAL SERVICES (A volume of 
Canadian Official History) ($5.00) $2.00. 
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($5.00) $2.00. 
Capt. B. F. Chastaine. 


A Selected List 


of Literature on Warfare 
Prepared by THe INFANTRY JOURNAL 


HIS list of books of value to the military student con- 

tains no fiction, but does contain practically every 
title, still in print, of value to the profession of arms. All 
books may be procured through the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Titles marked * are foreign publications. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


OR. Se BE. occanedecncedssesvenavelees $ 2.00 
oo eS eee 3.50 
ss cha wh ncetensesdcuuniogs 1.25 
Se er re 3.75 
Trpertus Caesar, G. P. Baker, 1928 ..............002- 3.50 
a er 2 Oe i ene dcecboccenennsens 3.50 
CONSTANTINE THE Great, G. P. Baker ............000- 3.50 
Napo.eon, Gen. C. R. Ballard, 1924 ..............000. 5.00 
Tue Fatuer or His Country, W. E. Barton, 1928 .... 2.00 
Tue Lire or AnNprEw Jackson, J. S. Bassett, 1928 ...... 4.50 
Beaurrcarp: THe Great Creore, H. Basso, 1933 ...... 3.50 
Tue Master or Cuaos (Washington), I. Batcheller, .... 2.00 


*WELLINGTON: Tue BripAssoA AND Nivette, Gen. F. C. 

ea es ct a vines ude a eee Rae ee 
a ee a seed dageeecnaveden's 
ALEXANDER: A Romantic Brocrapny, K. Bercovici, 1928 2.50 
Tue Hero or West Potnt: ANTHONY WAYNE, 


Ey Lik ods eel wey ie cies +b ad ee esale 1.75 
Map AntHony Wayne, T. Boyd, 1929 ...........0000: 3.50 
Licut Horse Harry Lee, T. Boyd, 1931 .............. 3.50 
Rosert E. Let: Tue American, G. Bradford, 1927 .... 3.50 
CONFEDERATE Portraits, G. Bradford, 1914 ............ 3.50 


Union Portraits, G. Bradford, 1916 .................. 2.50 


Tue True Anprew Jackson, C, T. Brady, 1903 ........ 3 00 
rs Gi IE SD ov bin beer ess cciveccccsccds 3.50 
Les or Vencenta, W. E. Brooks, 1992 .....cccccvccces 3.50 
pe Be Ee 2.00 
GENERAL Botna, S. C. B. Buxton, 1924 .............00. 5.00 
MARLBOROUGH : PorTRAIT OF A Conqueror, D. B. Chidsey, 

+ daha DE EKN hedaa dead sees vcs vakaenaead 3.50 
Utysses S, Grant, W. C. Church, 1926 .............. 1.00 
Mar.roroucn : Hts Lire anp Trmes (2v), W. L. S. 

OR GO Sa eS a eee 6.00 

Vol. I: 1650-1688 Vol. II: 1688-1702 
Tue Rise or U. S. Grant, Col. A. L. Conger, 1931 .... 5.00 
Tue FamiLy AND Earty Lire or STONEWALL JACKSON, 

a, OA doe PER Aa de wende dbs 60-0 08's 2.00 
Utysses S. Grant (2v), L. A. Coolidge, 1922 ........ 1.50 
Netson: Tue Man, A. Corbett-Smith, 1927 .......... 2.50 
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Rosert E. Lee, J. W. Daniel, 1931 
SHeripan, W. A. Darlington, 1933 
Tue Lire or GENERAL SHERIDAN, H. E. Davies ... 
Benepict ARNOLD: SON OF THE Havens, M. Deck: 
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WituiaM THE Conqueror, L. Delarue-Mardrus, 1932 ~ 
Once THere Was A MAN Napoteon, J. Deltheil, [930 
*Horatio Netson, G. A. Elinger and E. J. C. Neep, 1933. 
Utysses S. Grant, F. S. Edmonds ............ 
Napernon, BE. Faure, 1566 . .ccosccccteevsesccs. as 
GeorGeE WASHINGTON: REPUBLICAN ARISTOCRAT, B. Fay. 

SR Sao re. aa 
Tue Lire or Caesar, G, Ferreo, 1933 ............ 
Tue Drarres oF GeorceE WASHINGTON (4 vy), J. C. Fitz. 

GUE, RUNES 10 'n'e ba oo'gndueee eer aateaeas ene oA 
GerorGE WASHINGTON : A COMMONSENSE Brocrapnry VV pitts 

From His Manuscripts, J. C. Fitzpatrick, 1933 .._. 
Georce WasuincTon, P. L. Ford, 1932 ......... 
Lorp Netson, C. S. Forester, 1929 ............. 
MarporoucH, Col, J. W. Fortescue, ae 
Wetutncton, Col. J. W. Fortescue, 1925 ....... 


Jutrus CAESAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE RomAN 
Emptre, W. W. Fowler, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
a 1930 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF, Capt. T. G. 


UL Inysses S. GRANT, H Garland, 1920 
NAPOLEON THE First, W. Geer, 1921 .................. 
Personat Memorrs or U. S. Grant, 1909 (2 v) .... 
GENERAL GREENE, F. V. Greene, 
Weturncron, P. Guedalla, 1931 ..................... 
Georce WasHIncTOoN, P. L. Haworth, 1925 ............ 
Strupres on Scipio Arricanus, Haywood, 1933 
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by him which did not appear even in the privately 
printed Seven Pillars of Wisdom. The volume is illus- 
trated with photographs, many taken by Lawrence, and 
by maps 
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REPUTATIONS—TEN YEARS AFTER 

This “Mirrors of the World War,” as it might have 
been called, is a series of clear-cut character studies of 
some of the commanders of the World War: Joffre, 
Galliéni, Pétain and Foch of France; Haig and Allenby 
of Great Britain; Falkenhayn and Ludendorff of Ger- 
many; and Pershing and Liggett of America. The 
book has a two-fold value, a study of leadership and the 
relations of leadership to a great war. The author’s 
portraits are fairly and honestly drawn. He has been 
merciless in his painting. 
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